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PREFACE. 


Without  increasing  his  genius  ,  the  Au- 
thor may  have  improved  his  language ,  in 
the  eleven  years  that  the  following  Poems 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Errors 
in  diction  might  have  been  committed  at 
twenty-four,  which  the  experience  of  a  riper 
age  may  remove;  and  some  exuberances  in 
imagery  may  be  restrained  with  advantage, 
by  a  degree  of  judgment  acquired  in  the 
progress  of  time.  Impressed  with  this  opi- 
nion he  ran  over  the  whole  with  attention 
and  accuracy;  and  he  hopes  he  has  brought 
the  work  to  a  state  of  correctness  which 
will  preclude  all  future  improvements. 
The  eagerness  with  which  these  poems 
VOL.  I.  a. 


have  been  received  abroad  ,  is  a  recompense 
for  the  coldness  with  which  a  few  have  af- 
fected to  treat  them  at  home.  All  the  polite 
nations  of  Europe  have  transferred  them 
into  their  respective  languages;  and  they 
speak  of  him  who  brought  them  to  light  in 
terms  that  might  flatter  the  vanity  of  one 
fond  of  fame.  In  a  convenient  indifference 
for  a  literary  reputation  ,  the  Author  hears 
praise  without  being  elevated,  and  ribaldry 
Avithout  being  depressed.  He  has  frequently 
seen  the  first  bestowed  too  precipitately; 
and  the  latter  is  so  faithless  to  its  purpose, 
that  it  is  often  the  only  index  to  merit  in 
in  the  present  age. 

Though  the  taste  which  defines  genius  by 
the  points  of  the  compass  is  a  subject  fit  for 
mirth  in  itself,  it  is  often  a  serious  matter 
in  the  sale  of  the  work.  When  rivers  define 
the  limits  of  abilities  ,  as  well  as  the  bounda- 
ries of  countries,  a  writer  may  measure  his 
success  by  the  latitude  under  which  he  was 
born.  It  was  to   avoid  a  part  of  this  incon- 


venience  ,  that  the  Author  is  said,  by  some 
who  speak  without  any  authority,  to  have 
ascribed  his  own  productions  to  another 
name.  If  this  was  the  case ,  he  was  but 
young  in  theart  of  deception.  When  he  placed, 
the  Poet  in  antiquity,  the  Translator  should 
have  been  born  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 
These  observations  regard  only  the  frivo- 
lous in  matters  of  literature;  these,  however, 
form  a  majority  of  every  age  and  nation.  In 
this  country  men  of  genuine  taste  abound; 
but  their  still  voice  is  drowned  in  the  cla- 
mours of  a  multitude,  who  judge  by  fashion 
of  poetry  as  of  dress.  The  truth  is,  to  judge 
aright  requires  almost  as  much  genius  as  to 
write  well ;  and  good  critics  are  as  rare  as 
great  poets.  Though  two  hundred  thousand 
Romans  stood  up  when  Yirgil  came  into  the 
theatre,  Yarius  only  could  correct  the 
jEneid.  He  that  obtains  fame  must  receive 
it  through  mere  fashion;  and  gratify  his 
vanity  with  the  applause  of  men,  of  whose 
judgment  he  cannot  approve. 


IV  PREFACE. 

The  following  poeras ,  it  iiiiist  be  con- 
fessed, are  more  calculated  to  please  persons 
of  exquisite  feelings  of  heart,  than  those 
who  receive  all  their  impressions  by  the  car. 
The  novelty  of  cadence,  in  what  is  called  a 
prose  version  ,  though  not  destitute  of  har- 
mony, will  not  to  common  readers  supply 
the  absence  of  the  frequent  returns  of  rhyme. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  the  writer  himself, 
though  he  yielded  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
in  a  mode,  which  presented  freedom  and 
dignity  of  expression,  instead  of  fetters, 
which  cramp  the  thought ,  whilst  the  har- 
mony of  language  is  preserved  His  inten- 
tion was  to  publish  in  verse.  The  making  of 
poetry,  like  any  other  handicraft,  may  be 
learned  by  industry;  and  he  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  ,  though  in  secret  ,  to  the 
Muses. 

It  is ,  however  ,  doubtful  ,  whether  the 
harmony  which  these  poems  might  derive 
from  rhyme,  even  in  much  belter  hands 
than  those  of  the  Translator,    could   atone 
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for  the  simplicity  and  energy  which  ihey 
would  lose.  The  determination  of  this  point 
shall  be  left  to  the  readers  of  this  Preface. 
The  following  is  the  beginning  of  a  poem  , 
translated  from  the  Norse  to  the  Gaelic 
language  ;  and  ,  from  the  latter  ,  transferred 
into  English.  The  verse  took  little  more 
time  to  the  writer  than  the  prose;  and  h^ 
himself  is  doubtful  (if  he  has  succeeded  in 
either) ,  which  of  them  is  the   most  literal 


version. 


Fragment  of  a  Northern  Tale, 

Where  Harold  with  golden  hair  ,  spread 
o'er  Lochlin  »  his  high  commands;  where, 
with  justice  ,  he  ruled  the  tribes  ,  who  sunk, 
subdued  ,  beneath  his  sword  ;  abrupt  rises 
Gormal  ^  in  snow  I  The  tempests  roll  dark 
on  his  sides  ,  but  calm  ,  above  ,  his  vast 
forehead  appears.  White-issuing   from  the 

'  The  Gaelic  name  of  Scaadmavia  ,  or  Scandinia. 
.   ^  The  mountains  of  Sevo. 
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skirt  of  his  storms,  the  troubled  torrents  pour 
down  his  sides.  Joining,  as  they  roar  along, 
they  bear  the  Torno ,  in  foam,  to  the  main. 

Gray  on  the  bank  ,  and  far  from  men  , 
half-covered,  by  ancient  pines,  from  the 
wind,  a  lonely  pile  exalts  its  head,  long 
shaken  by  the  storms  of  the  north.  To  this 
fled  Sigurd,  fierce  in  fight  ,  from  Harold 
the  leader  of  armies,  when  fate  had  brighten- 
ed his  spear  with  renown  :  when  he  con- 
quered in  that  rude  field  ,  where  Lulan's 
warriors  fell  in  blood  ,  or  rose  in  terror  on 
the  waves  of  the  main.  Darkly  sat  the  gray- 
haired  chief;  yet  sorrow  dwelt  not  in  his 
soul.  But  when  the  warrior  thought  on  the 
past,  his  proud  heart  heaved  again  his  side  : 
forth  flew  his  sword  from  its  place  ;  he 
wounded  Harold  in  all  the  winds. 

One  daughter,  and  only  one,  but  bright 
in  form  and  mild  of  soul ,  the  last  beam  of 
the  setting  line  ,  remained  to  Sigurd  of  all 
his  race.  His  son  ,  in  Lulan's  battle  .slain  , 
beheld  not  his  father's  flijiht  from  his  foes. 
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Nor  finished  seemed  the  ancient  line!  The 
splendid  beauty  of  bright-eyed  Fithon , 
covered  slill  the  fallen  king  with  renown. 
Her  arm  was  white  like  Gormal's  snow;  her 
bosom  whiter  than  the  foam  of  the  main  , 
when  roll  the  waves  beneath  the  wrath  of 
the  winds.  Like  two  stars  were  her  radiant 
eyes ,  like  two  stars  that  rise  on  the  deep, 
when  dark  tumult  embroils  the  night. 
Pleasant  are  their  beams  aloft  ,  as  stately 
they  ascend  the  skies. 

Nor  Odiu  forgot,  in  aught,  the  maid. 
Her  form  scarce  equalled  her  lofty  mind. 
Awe  moved  around  her  stately  steps.  Heroes 
loved  —  but  shrunk  away  in  their  fears.  Yet 
midst  the  pride  of  all  her  charms,  her  heart 
was  soft  and  her  soul  was  kind.  She  saw 
the  mournful  wilh  tearful  eyes.  Transient 
darkness  arose  in  her  breast.  Her  joy  was  in 
the  chase.  Each  morning ,  when  doubtful 
light  wandered  dimly  on  Lulan's  waves, 
she  roused  the  resounding  Avoods  to  Gormal's 
head  of  snow.  Nor  moved  the  maid  alone,  etc. 
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The  same  versified. 

Where  fair-hair'd  Harold  o'er  Scandinia  reign'd  , 
And  held  with  justice  what  his  valour  gain'd  , 
Sevo,  in  snow,  his  rugged  forehead  rears, 
And,  o'er  the  warfare  of  his  storms,  appears 
Abrupt  and  Aast.  —  "White  wandering  down  his  sids 
A  thousand  torrents ,  gleaming  as  they  glide , 
Unite  below,  and,  pouring  through  the  plain, 
Hurry  the  troubled  Torno  to  the  main. 

Gray,  on  the  bank  ,  remote  from  human  kind , 
By  aged  pines  half  shelter'd  from  the  wind , 
A  homely  mansion  rose ,  of  antique  form , 
For  ages  batter'd  by  the  polar  storm. 
To  this  fierce  Sigurd  fled ,  from  Norway's  lord , 
When  fortune  settled  on  the  warrior's  sword  , 
In  tljatrudc  field,  where  Suecia's  chiefs  were  slain. 
Or  forced  to  wander  o'er  the  Bothuic  main. 
Dark  was  his  life,  yet  undisturb'd  with  woes, 
But  when  the  memory  of  defeat  arose 
His  proud  heart  struck  his  sidej  he  grasp'd  the  spear, 
And  wounded  Harold  in  the  vacant  air. 

One  daughter  only  ,  but  of  form  divine , 
The  last  fair  beam  of  the  departing  line  , 
Reniain'd  of  Sigurd's  race.  His  warlike  son 
Fell  in  the  shock,  which  overturn'd  the  throne. 
Nor  desolate  the  house  !  Fionia's  charms 
Sustain'd  the  glory  ,  which  they  lost  in  arms. 


White  was  her  arm ,  as  Sevo's  lofty  snow  , 
Her  bosom  fairer  than  the  waves  below 
When  heaving  to  the  winds.  Her  radiant  eyes 
FJke  two  bright  stars  ,  exulting  as  they  rise  , 
O'er  the  dark  tumult  of  a  stormy  night, 
And  gladd'ning  heav'n  with  their  majestic  light. 

In  nought  is  Odin  to  the  maid  unkind. 
Her  form  scaice  equals  her  exalted  mind  ; 
Aw e  leads  her  sacred  steps  where'er  they  move  , 
And  mankind  worship  where  they  dare  not  love. 
But  mix'd  with  softness  was  the  virgin's  pride , 
Her  heart  had  feeling ,  which  her  eyes  denied ; 
Her  bright  tears  started  at  another's  woes  , 
While  transient  darkness  on  her  soul  arose. 

The  chase  she  loved :  when  morn  with  doubtful  beam 
Came  dimly  wandering  o'er  the  Bothnic  stream  , 
On  Sevo's  sounding  sides,  she  bent  the  bow. 
And  roused  his  forests  to  his  head  of  snow. 
Nor  moved  the  maid  alone,  etc. 

One  of  the  cLief  improvements  in  this 
edition,  is  the  care  taken  in  arranging  the 
poems  in  the  order  of  time  ,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  regular  history  of  the  age  to  which 
they  relate.  The  writer  has  now  resigned 
them  for  ever  to  their  fate.  That  they  have 
been   well  received  by  the  public  ,  appears 
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from  an  extensive  sale  ;  that  they  shall 
continue  to  be  well  received,  he  may  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  without  the  gift  of  that 
inspiration  to  which  poets  lay  claim. 
Through  the  medium  of  version  upon  ver- 
sion, they  retain,  in  foreign  languages,  their 
native  character  of  simplicity  and  energy. 
Genuine  poetry,  like  gold,  loses  little,  when 
properly  transfused  ;  but  when  a  composi- 
tion cannot  bear  the  test  of  a  literal  version, 
it  is  a  counterfeit  which  ought  not  to  pass 
current.  The  operation  must,  however,  be 
performed  with  skilful  hands.  A  translator, 
who  cannot  equal  his  original,  is  incapable 
of  expressing  its  beauties. 

London , 
Aug.  i5,  1773. 
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POEMS  OF  OSSIAN. 


CATH-LODA. 


ARGUMENT  OF  DUAN  I. 

[Fiiigal,  •when  very  young,  making  a  voyage  to  lli<; 
Orknev  Islands  ,  was  driven  ,  by  stress  of  vveallier, 
into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia  ,  near  the  residence  oi" 
Starno ,  king  of  Lochlin.  Starno  invites  Fingal  to  a 
feast.  Fingal,  doubling  the  faith  of  the  king,  and 
mindful  of  a  former  b'.cach  of  hospitality  ,  refuses 
to  go.  —  Starno  gutliers  together  his  tribes  ;  Fingal 
resolves  to  defend  himself.  —  Night  coming  on  , 
Duth-marur.o  proposes  to  Fingal  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy.  —  The  king  himself  undertakes 
the  watch.  Advancing  towards  the  enemy,  he  aeci- 
denlaily  comes  to  the  cave  of  Turihor,  where  Starno 
had  confined  Conbancargla  ,  the  captive  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  chief.  —  Her  story  is  imperfect , 
a  part  of  the  original  lieing  lost.  —  Fingal  comes  to 
a  place  of  worship  ,  wlierc  Starno  and  his  son  Swaran 
consulted  the  spirit  of  Loda  concerning  the  issue  of 
the  war-  —  The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran.  — 
Dnan  first  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  airy 
hall  of  Cruth-loda  ,  supposed  to  be  the  Odin  of 
Scandinavia] 

'  DUAN  I. 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  I 

Why,  thou  wanderer  unseen  I  llioii  Lender  of 

'   The  bards  distinguished  those  compositions  ,  in 
TOME    I.  i 
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the  tliisde  of  Loda;  why,  thou  breeze  of  the 
valley,  hast  thou  left  mine  ear?  I  hear  no  distant 
roar  of  streams  I  No  sound  of  the  harp  from 
therockl  Come,  tiiou  huntress  of  Lutha,  Malvina, 
call  back  his  soul  to  the  bard.  I  look  forward  lo 
Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark  billowy  bay  of  U- 
thorno,  where  Fingal  descends  from  ocean, from 
the  roar  of  winds.  Few  are  the  heroes  of  Morven 
in  a  land  unknown  1 

Starno  sent  a  dweller  of  Loda  to  bid  Fingal  to 
the  feast;  but  the  king  remembered  the  past,  and 
all  his  rage  arose.  '  Nor  Gormal's  mossy  towers, 
nor  Starno,  shall  Fingal  behold.  Deaths  wander, 
like  shadows,  over  his  liery  soul !  Do  I  forget 
that  beam  of  light,  the  white-handed  daughter 
of  kings  '  ?  Go,  son  of  Loda ;  his  words  are  wind 
to  Fingal :  wind  that,  to  and  fro,  drives  the 
thistle  in  autumn's  dusky  vale.  Duth-maruno, 
arm  of  death  I  Cromma-glass ,  of  iron  shields  I 
Struthmor,  dweller  of  battle's  wing  I  Cormar, 
w  hose  ships  bound  on  seas,  careless  as  the  course 
of  a  meteor,  on  dark -rolling  clouds  I  Arise 
around  me ,  cliildren  of  heroes,  in  a  land  un- 
known I  Let  each  look  on  his  shield,  like  Tren- 
mor,  the  ruler  of  wars.' — '  Come  down,'  thus 
Trenmorsaid,  '  thou  dweller  between  the  harps  I 

M'hich  the  luuration  is  often  intciTupttd  by  episodes 
and  apostrophes  ,  hy  the  name  of  Duan, 

'  Af;andccca  ,  the  daiiQihter  of  Starno  ,  ■xvlioni  her 
father  kilhd  ,  on  aeconnt  of  her  discovering  to  Fingal 
a  plot  laid  against  his  life. 
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Tliou  shait  roll  this  stream  away,  or  waste  Avitli 
nie  in  earth.' 

Around  the  king  they  rise  in  wrath.  No  words 
come  forth:  they  seize  their  spears.  Each  soul  is 
jolled  into  itself.  At  length  the  sudden  clang  is 
waked  on  all  their  echoing  shields.  Each  takes 
his  hill  hy  night ;  at  intervals  they  darkly  stand. 
Unequal  hursts  the  hum  of  songs  hetween  the 
roaring  Avind  I 

Broad  over  them  rose  the  moon  I 

In  his  arms  came  tall  Duth-maruno ;  he,  from 
Cromma  of  rocks,  stern  hunter  of  the  hoar  I  In 
his  dark  boat  he  rose  on  waves,  Avhen  Cruni- 
thormo  '  awaked  its  v/oods.  In  the  chase  he 
shone  among  foes  :  No  fear  was  thine,  Duth- 
maruno  I 

'  Son  of  daring  Comhal,  shall  my  steps  be  for- 
ward through  night?  From  this  shield  shall  I 
view  them  over  their  gleaming  tribes.'*  Starno  , 
king  of  lakes,  is  before  me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe 
of  strangers.  Their  words  are  not  m  vain,  bv 
Loda's  stone  of  power.  Should  Duth-maruno 
not  return,  his  spouse  is  lonely  at  home,  where 
meet  two  roaring  streams  on  Crathmo-crauio's 
jilain.  Around  are  hills,  with  echoing  woods, 
the  ocean  is  rolling  near.  My  son  looks  on  scream- 
ing sea-fowl,  a  young  wanderer  on  the  field. 
Give  the  head  of  a  boar  to  Candona,  tell  him 

'  Crutnthoniiolh  ,  one  of  the  Orknev  or  Shetland 
islands. 
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of  liis  father's  joy,  when  the  liristly  streugih  of 
IT-thorno  rolled  on  his  lifted  spear.  Tell  him  c4" 
my  deeds  in  war  I  Tell  where  his  father  fell  1' 
'  Not  forgetful  of  my  fathers,'  said  Fingal,  '  1 
liave  hounded  over  the  seas.  Theirs  were  the 
times  of  danger,  in  the  days  of  old.  JXor  settles 
darkness  on  me,  hefore  foes,  though  youthfid 
in  my  locks.  Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo,  the  field  of 
night  is  mine.' 

Fingal  rushed,  in  all  his  arms,  uide-honnding 
over  Turthor's  stream,  that  sent  its  sullen  roar, 
Ly  night,  through  Gormal's  misty  vale.  A  moon- 
Jjeam  glittered  on  a  rock ;  in  the  midst  stood  a 
stately  form ;  a  form  with  floating  locks,  like 
Lochlin's  white-bosomed  maids.  Unequal  are 
her  steps,  and  short.  She  throws  a  broken  song 
on  wind.  At  times  she  tosses  her  white  arms  ; 
for  grnef  is  dwelling  in  her  soul. 

'  Torcul-torno,  of  aged  locks  I'  she  said, '  where 
now  are  thy  steps,  by  Lulan  ?  Thou  hast  failed  at 
thineown  dark  streams,  father  of  Conhan-cargla  I 
But  I  behold  thee,  chief  of  Lulan,  sporting  by 
Loda'shall,  when  the  dark-skirted  nightis  rolled 
along  the  sky.  Thou  sometimes  hidest  the  moon 
with  thy  shield.  I  have  seen  her  dim  in  heaven. 
Thou  kindlest  thy  hair  into  meteors,  and  sailest 
along  the  night.  Why  am  I  forgot  in  my  cave, 
king  of  shaggy  boars  ?  Look  from  the  hall  of  Loda 
on  thy  lonely  daughter.' 

'Who  art  thou  ,'  said  Fingal, '  voice  of  night  7*^ 
She  trembling,  turned  away. 


'  Who  art  thou,  in  thy  darkness  ?' 

She  shrunk  into  the  cave. 

The  king  loosed  the  thong  from  her  hands. 
He  asked  about  her  fathers. 

"  Torcul-torno,'  she  said,  '  once  dwelt  at 
Lilian's  foamy  stream :  he  dwelt — ^hut  now,  in 
Loda's  hall,  he  shakes  the  sounding  shell.  He 
met  Starno  of  Lochlin  in  war ;  long  fought  the 
dark-eyed  kings.  My  father  fell,  in  his  blood, 
blue-shielded  Torcul-torno?  By  a  rock,  at  Lu- 
ian's  stream,  I  had  pierced  the  bounding  roe. 
i\Iy  white  hand  gathered  my  hair  from  off  the 
rushing  winds.  I  heard  a  noise.  Mine  eyes  were 
up.  IMy  soft  breast  rose  on  high.  My  step  was 
forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Torcul-tornol 
It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king  I  His  red  eyes  roll- 
ed on  me  in  love.  Dark  waved  his  shaggy 
brow  above  his  gathered  smile.  Where  is  mv 
father,  I  said,  he  tliat  was  mighty  in  war?  Thou 
art  left  alone  among  foes,  O  daughter  of  Torcid- 
torno  I  He  took  my  hand.  He  raised  the  sail. 
In  this  cave  he  placed  me  dark.  At  times  he 
comes  a  gathered  mist.  He  lifts  before  me  my 
father's  shield.  But  often  passes  a  beam  of  youth, 
far  distant  from  my  cave.  The  son  of  Starno 
moves  in  my  sight.  He'  dwells  lonely  in  my 
soul.' 

^  Maid  of  Lulan,'  said  Fingal,  '  white-handed 
daughter  of  grief!  a  cloud,  marked  with  streaks 
of  fire,  is  rolled  along  my  soul.  Look  not  to  that 
dark-robed  moon  ;  look  not  to  those  meteors  of 
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heaven.  My  gleaming  steel  is  around  thee,  the 
terror  of  thy  foes  I  It  is  not  the  steel  of  the  feelile, 
nor  of  the  dark  in  soul  I  The  maids  are  not  shut 
in  our  caves  of  streams.  They  toss  not  their 
white  arms  alone.  They  bend  fair  within  their 
locks  above  the  harps  of  Selma.  Their  voice  is 
not  in  the  desert  wild.  We  melt  along  the 
pleasing  sound !' 

Fingal  again  advanced  his  steps,  wide  through 
the  bosom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  1-oda 
shook  amid  squally  winds.  Three  stones,  with 
heads  of  moss,  are  there;  a  stream  with  foaming 
course  :  and  dreadful,  rolled  around  them,  is 
the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.  High  from  its  top 
looked  forward  a  ghost,  half-formed  of  the  sha- 
dowy smoke.  He  poured  his  voice,  at  times, 
amidst  the  roaring  stream.  Near,  bending  beneath 
a  blasted  tree,  two  heroes  received  his  words  : 
Swaran  of  Lakes,  and  Starno ,  foe  of  stran- 
gers. On  their  dun  shields  they  darkly  leaned  : 
their  spears  are  forward  through  night.  Shrill 
sounds  the  blast  of  darkness  in  Starno's  floating 
beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  war- 
riors rose  in  arms.  '  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer 
low,'  said  Starno,  in  his  pride.  '  Take  the  shield 
of  thy  father.  It  is  a  rock  in  war.'  Swaran  threw 
his  gleaming  spear.  It  stood  fixed  in  Loda's  tree. 
Then  came  the  foes  forward  with  swords.  They 
mixed  their  rattling  steel.  Through  the  thongs 
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of  Swaran's  shield  rushed  the  blade  •  of  Luiio. 
The  shield  fell  rolling:;  on  earth.  Cleft  the  helmet 
fell  down.  Fingalstopt  the  lifted  steel.  Wrathful 
stood  Swaran,  unarmed.  He  rolled  hissilenteyes ; 
he  threw  his  sword  on  earth .  Then  sloAvly  stalking 
over  the  stream  ,  he  whistled  as  he  went. 

Nor  unseen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno 
turns  away  in  A\rath.  His  shaggy  brows  wave 
dark  above  his  gathei'ed  rage.  He  strikes  Loda's 
tree  with  his  spear.  He  raises  the  hum  of  songs. 
They  come  to  the  host  of  Lochlin,  each  in  his 
o\vn  dark  path ;  like  two  foam-covered  streams 
from  two  rainy  vales  I 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair  rose 
the  beam  of  the  east.  It  shone  on  the  spoils  of 
Lochlin  in  the  baud  of  the  king.  From  her  cave 
came  forth,  in  her  beautj',  the  daughter  of  Tor- 
cul-torno.  She  gathered  her  hair  from  wind. 
She  wildly  raised  her  song.  The  song  of  Lulan 
of  shells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt.  She  saw 
Starno's  bloody  shield.  Gladness  rose  a  light  on 
her  face.  She  saw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swaran. 
She  shrunk,  darkened,  from  Fingal.  '  Art  thou 
fallen  by  thy  hundred  streams,  O  love  of  the 
mournful  maid?' 

U-thorno,  that  risest  in  Avaters !  on  whose 
side  are  the  meteors  of  night  1 1  behold  the  dark 
moon  descending  behind  tliy  resounding  woods, 

'  The  sword  of  Fingal,  so  called  fioni  its  maker, 
lAino  of  Lochlin. 
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On  thy  top  dwells  the  misty  Lcxla :  the  house 
of  the  spirits  of  men  I  In  the  end  of  his  cloudy 
hall  bends  forward  Cruth-loda  of  sv/ords.  His 
form  is  dimly  seen  amid  his  wavy  mist.  His  right 
hand  is  on  his  shield.  In  his  left  is  the  half- 
viewless  shell.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is 
marked  with  nightly  fires  I 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of 
formless  shades.  He  reaches  the  sounding  shell 
to  those  who  shone  in  war.  But,  between  him 
and  the  feeble,  his  shield  rises  a  darkened  orlj. 
He  is  a  setting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms.  Brigh? 
as  a  rainbow  on  streams  came  Lulan's  whii€=- 
bosomed  maid. 
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DUAN  II. 

[Fi'ngal  returning  with  day,  devolves  the  command  on 
Diith-niaruno  ,  who  enga[^,es  the  enemy  ,  and  drives 
them  over  the  stream  of  Turlhor.  Having  recalled 
his  people  ,  he  congratulates  Duth-mariino  on  his 
success,  hut  discovers  that  that  hero  had  heen  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  action.  —  Duth-maruno  dies. 
Ullin  ,  the  hard,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  introduces 
the  episode  of  Colgorm  and  Strina-dona  ,  which 
concludes  this  duan.  ] 

'  WHERE  art  thou,  son  of  the  king?'  said 
dark-haired  Dulh-maruno.  '  Where  hast  thou 
failed,  young  beam  of  Sehna?  He  returns  not 
from  the  bosom  of  night!  Morning  is  spread  on 
U-thorno.  In  his  mist  is  the  sun  on  his  hill. 
Warriors  lift  the  shields  in  my  presence.  He 
must  not  fall ,  like  a  fire  from  heaven ,  whose 
place  is  not  marked  on  the  ground.  He  comes 
like  an  eagle  from  the  skirt  of  his  squally  wind ! 
In  his  hand  are  the  spoils  of  foes.  King  of  Sel- 
ma ,  our  souls  were  sad ! ' 

'  iSear  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They 
come  forward,  like  waves  in  mist,  when  their 
foamy  tops  are  seen ,  at  times ,  above  the  low- 
sailing   vapour.    The  traveller  shrinks  on  his 
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journey;  he  knows  not  whither  to  fly.  No  trem- 
bling travellers  are  we!  Sons  otheroes,  call  forth 
the  steel ,  Shall  the  sword  of  Fingal  arise ,  oi- 
shall  a  warrior  lead?' 

The  deeds  of  old,  said  Duth-maruno,  are  like 
paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal!  Broad -shielded 
Trennior  is  still  seen  amidst  his  own  dim  years. 
ISor  feeble  was  the  soul  of  the  king.  There  no 
dark  deed  wandered  in  secret.  From  their 
hundred  streams  came  the  tribes  to  grassy  Col- 
glancrona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Each 
strove  to  lead  the  Avar.  Their  swords  were  often 
half-unsheathed.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage. 
Separate  they  stood,  and  hummed  their  surly 
songs.  '  Why  should  they  yield  to  each  other? 
their  fathers  were  equal  in  war.'  Trenmor  was 
there,  with  his  people,  stately  in  youthful  locks, 
lie  saw  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of  his  soul 
arose.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead  by  turns  :  they 
led,  but  they  were  rolled  away.  From  his  own 
mossy  hill  blue-shielded  Trenmor  came  down. 
He  led  w  ideskirted  battle ,  and  the  strangers  fail- 
ed. Around  him  the  dark-browed  warriors  came: 
they  struck  the  shield  of  joy.  Like  a  pleasant  gale 
the  words  of  power  rushed  forth  from  Selma  of 
kings.  But  the  chiefs  led  by  turns,  in  war,  till 
mighty  danger  rose  :  then  was  the  hour  of  the 
king  to  conquer  in  the  field. 

'  Not  unknown,'  said  Cromma-glass  of  shields, 
'  are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  who  shall  now 
lead  the  war  before  the  race   of  kings?  Mist 
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settles  on  these  four  dark  hills  :  within  it  let 
each  \vaiTior  strike  his  shield.  Spirits  may  des- 
cend in  darkness,  and  mark  lis  for  tlie  war.' 

They  ^vent  each  to  his  hill  of  mist.  Bards 
marked  the  sounds  of  the  shields.  Loudest  rung 
thy  hoss ,  Duth-maruno.  Thou  must  lead  in  war ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters  the  race  of  U- 
thorno  came  down.  Starno  led  the  hattle,  and 
Sv.aran  of  stormy  isles.  They  looked  forward 
from  iron  shields,  like  Cruth-loda,  fiery-eyed, 
when  lie  looks  from  hehind  the  darkened  moon , 
and  strews  his  signs  on  night.  The  foes  met  by 
Turthor's  stream.  They  heaved  like  ridgy  waves. 
Their  echoing  strokes  are  mixed.  Shadowy  death 
flies  over  the  hosts.  They  were  clouds  of  hail, 
with  squally  winds  in  their  skirts.  Their  showers 
are  roaring  together.  Below  them  swells  the 
dark-rolling  deep. 

'  Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  should  I 
mark  thy  wounds  ?  Thou  art  with  the  years  that 
are  gone ;  thou  fadest  on  my  soul ! 

Starno  brought  forward  his  skirt  of  war,  anft 
Swaran  liis  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harmless  fire 
is  Duth-maruno's  sword.  Lochlin  is  rolled  over 
her  streams.  The  wrathful  kings  are  lost  in 
thought.  They  roll  their  silent  eyes  over  the 
flight  of  their  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal  was 
heard ;  the  sons  of  Avoody  Albion  returned.  But 
many  lay,  by  Turtlior's  stream ,  silent  in  their 
blood. 

'  Chief  of  Crathino,'   said  the   king,'  Duth 
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maruno ,  hunter  of  boars  !  not  harmless  returns 
my  eagle  from  the  field  of  foes !  For  this  Avhite- 
bosomed  Lanul  shall  brighten  at  her  streams ;  ' 
Candona  shall  rejoice  as  he  Avandersin  Crathmo's 
fields.' 

'  Colgorm  ,'  replied  the  chief,  '  was  the  first  of 
my  race  in  Albion  ;  Colgorm ,  the  rider  of  ocean , 
through  its  Avatery  vales.  He  slew  his  brother  in 
I-tliorno  '  :  he  left  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He; 
chose  his  place,  in  silence,  by  rocky  Crathmo- 
ci-aulo.  His  race  came  forth  in  their  years ;  tliey 
came  forth  to  Avar,  but  tliey  always  fell.  The 
wound  of  my  fathers  is  mine ,  king  of  echoing 
isles ! ' 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side!  He  fell  pale 
in  a  land  unknown.  His  soul  came  forth  to  his 
fathers  to  their  stormy  isle.  There  they  ]:»ursued 
boars  of  mist  along  the  skirts  of  winds.  The 
chiefs  stood  silent  around ,  as  the  stones  of  Loda , 
on  their  hill.  The  traveller  sees  them,  through 
the  twilight,  from  his  lonely  path.  He  thinks 
them  the  ghosts  of  the  aged ,  forming  future 
wars. 

Isight  came  down  on  U-thorno.  Still  stood 
the  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blast  whistled ,  by 
turns ,  through  every  warj'ior's  hair.  Fingal ,  at 
length,  broke  forth  from  the  thoughts  of  his 
soul.  He  called  Ullin  ofhaips,  and  bade  the 
song  to  rise.  No  failing  fire,  tliat  is  only  seen, 

'  An  islniul  of  Scandinavia. 
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and  then  retires  in  niijht ;  no  departing  meteor 
was  he  that  is  laid  so  low.  He  was  like  the 
strong-beaming  snn,  long  rejoicing  on  his  hill. 
Call  tlie  names  of  his  fathers  from  their  dwell- 
ings old ! 

I-thorno ,  said  the  bard ,  that  risest  midst  ridgy 
seas !  Why  is  thy  head  so  gloomy  in  the  ocean's 
mist?  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race  ,  fearless 
us  thy  strong-^vinged  eagles ;  the  race  of  Colgorm 
of  iron  shields,  dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  resounding  isle  arose  Lurthan , 
streamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  over  a  silent 
vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  source,  dwelt 
Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars!  His  daughter  was  fair 
as  a  sunbeam,  white-bosomed Strina-dona! 

i\Iany  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron 
shields;  many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to 
Rurmar's  echoing  hall.  They  came  to  woo  the 
maid,  the  stately  huntress  of  Tormoth  wild. 
Bat  thou  iookest  careless  from  thy  steps,  high- 
bosomed  Strina-dona. 

If  on  the  heath  she  moved ,  her  breast  was 
Avhiter  than  the  dow  n  of  cana  ' ;  if  on  the  sea- 
beat  shore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
Her  eyes  were  two  stars  of  light.  Her  face  Avas 
heaven's  bow  in  showers.  Her  dark  hair  flowed 
round  itlike  the  streaming  clouds.  Thou  wertthe 
tlweller  of  souls,  white-handed  Strina-dona! 

'  The  cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grass  which  grow-s 
plentifully  in  the  heathy  morasses  of  the  nortli. 

TOME    I.  2 
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Colgorm  came  in  his  ship ,  and  Corcul-siiran  , 
king  of  shells.  The  hrothers  came  from  I-thorno 
to  ^voo  the  sunbeam  of  Torraoth  wild.  She  saw 
them  in  their  echoing  steel.  Her  soul  was  fixed 
on  blue-eyed  Colgorm.  Ul-lochlin's  '  nightly  eye 
looked  in  and  saw  the  tossing  arms  of  Strina- 
dona. 

\\  rathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flaming 
eyes  in  silence  met.  They  turned  away.  They 
struck  their  shields.  Their  hands  were  trem- 
bling on  their  swords.  They  rushed  into  tlie 
strife  of  heroes  for  long-haired  Strina-dona. 

Corcul-suran  fell  in  blood.  On  his  isle  raged 
the  strength  of  his  father,  lie  turned  Colgorm, 
from  I-thorno ,  to  wander  on  all  the  ^vinds.  In 
Crathmo-craulo's  rocky  field  he  dwelt  by  a  foreign 
stream.  IN  or  darkened  the  king  alone ,  that  beam 
of  light  was  near,  the  daughter  of  echoing  Tor- 
moth,  white-armed  Strina-dona. 

'  Ul-lochlin,  '  the  guide  to  Lochliu,'  tlic  name  of 
a  star. 
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BUA^  III. 

[Ossian  ,  after  some  general  reflections  ,  describes  the 
situation  of  Fingal ,  and  the  position  of  the  army  of 
Lochlin.  —  The  conversation  of  Starno  and  Swaran. 
The  episode  of  Corman-trunar  and  Foina-bragal. 
—  Starno ,  from  his  own  example  ,  recommends  to 
Swaran  to  surprise  Fingal,  who  had  retired  alone 
to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  Swaran's  refusal , 
Starno  undertakes  the  enterprise  himself ,  is  over- 
come, and  taken  prisoner  by  Fingal.  He  is  dismiss- 
ed, after  a  severe  reprimand  for  his  cruelty.] 

WHENCE  is  the  stream  of  years?  Whither  do 
they  roll  along?  Where  have  they  hid,  in  mist, 
their  many-coloured  sides  ? 

I  look  into  the  times  of  old ,  but  they  seem 
dim  to  Ossian's  eyes  ,  like  reflected  moonbeams 
on  a  distant  lake.  Here  rise  the  red  beams  of 
•war!  There  silent  dwells  a  feeble  racel  They  mark 
no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  slow  they  pass 
along.  Dweller  between  the  shields  I  thou  that 
awakestthe  failing  soul  I  descend  from  thy  wall, 
harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three!  Come  with 
that  which  kindles  the  past  :  rear  the  forms  of 
old  on  their  own  dark-brown  years  I 

U-thorno,  hill  of  storms ,  I  behold  my  race  on 
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thy  side.  Fingal  is  Ijcnding  in  night  over  Diith- 
maruno's  tomb.  Near  him  are  the  steps  of  his 
heroes,  hunters  of  the  hoar.  By  Tiirthor's  stream 
the  host  of  Lochhu  is  deep  in  shades.  The  wrath- 
ful kings  stood  on  two  hills;  they  looked  for- 
ward from  their  bossy  shields.  They  looked  for- 
ward to  the  stars  of  night,  red-wandering  in 
the  w^est.  Cruth-loda  ^bends  from  high,  like  a 
formless  meteor  in  clouds.  He  sends  aJjroad  the 
winds ,  and  marks  them  with  his  signs.  Starno 
foresaw  that  Morven's  king  was  not  to  yield  in 
war. 

He  twice  struck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  rushed 
before  his  son.  He  hummed  a  surly  song  ;  and 
heard  hisair  in  wind.  Turned  from  one  another, 
they  stood,  like  two  oaks,  which  different  winds 
had  bent;  each  hangs  over  its  own  loud  rill,  and 
shakes  its  boughs  in  the  course  of  blasts. 

'  Annir,'  said  Starno  of  lakes,  '  was  a  fire  that 
consumed  of  old.  He  poiu'ed  death  from  his  eyes 
along  the  striving  fields.  His  joy  was  in  the  fall 
of  men.  Blood  to  him  was  a  summer  stream, 
that  brings  joy  to  withered  vales  from  its  own 
mossy  rock.  He  came  forth  to  the  lake  Luth- 
cormo  to  meet  the  tall  Corman-triniar,  he  from 
Urlor  of  streams,  dweller  of  battle's  wing.' 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal  with 
his  dark-bosomed  ships.  He  saw  the  daughter  of 
Annir,  white-armed  Foina-bragal.  He  saw  her  I 
]N  or  careless  rolled  her  eyes  on  the  rider  of  stor- 
my waves.  She  fled  to  his  ship  in  darkness,  like 
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a  moonbeam  tlirough  a  nightly  vale.  Annir  pm- 
sued  along  the  deep  ;  he  called  the  winds  of 
heaven.  ]Nor  alone  %\  as  the  king  I  Starno  was  by 
his  side.  Like  U-thorno's  young  eagle  I  turned 
luy  eyes  on  my  father. 

We  rushed  into  roaring  Urlor.  With  his  peo- 
ple came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought;  but 
the  foe  prevailed.  In  his  wrath  my  father  stood. 
He  lopped  the  young  trees  ^vith  his  sword.  His 
eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  marked  the  soul 
of  the  king  ,  and  I  retired  in  night.  From  the 
field  I  took  a  broken  helmet  :  a  shield  that  was 
pierced  with  steel  :  pointless  was  the  spear  in 
my  hand.  I  went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  sat  tall  Corman-trunar  beside  his 
burning-oak  ;  and  near  him,  ])eneath  a  tree,  sat 
deep-bosomed  Foina-bragal.  I  threw  my  bro- 
ken shield  before  her.  I  spoke  the  ^vords  of 
peace. '  Beside  his  rolling  sea  lies  Annir  of  many 
lakes.  The  king  was  pierced  in  battle  ;  and 
Starno  is  to  i-aise  his  tomb.  Me  ,  a  son  of  Loda  , 
he  sends  to  white-handed  Foina,  to  bid  her 
send  a  lock  from  her  hair  to  rest  with  her  fi\ther 
in  earth.  And  thou,  king  of  roaring  Urlor  ,  let 
the  battle  cease,  till  Annir  receive  the  shell 
from  fiery-eyed  Cruth-loda.' 

Bursting  into  tears,  she  rose  and  tore  a  lock 
from  her  hair  ;  a  lock  which  wandered  in  the 
l)last  along  her  heaving  breast.  Corman-trunar 
gave  the  shell ,  and  bade  me  to  rejoice  before 
Lim.  I  rested  in  the  shade  of  night ,  and  hid 
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my  face  in  my  helmet  deep.  Sleep  descended 
on  the  foe.  I  rose  like  a  stalking  ghost.  I  pier- 
ced the  side  of  Corman-trunar.  IVor  did  Foina- 
hragal  escape.  She  rolled  her  Avhite  bosom  in 
blood. 

Why  then ,  daughter  of  heroes ,  didst  thou 
wake  my  rage  ? 

Morning  I'ose.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the  de- 
parture of  mist.  Annir  struck  his  bossy  shield. 
He  called  his  dark-haired  son.  I  came,  streaked 
with  wandering  blood  :  thrice  rose  the  shout  of 
the  king ,  like  the  bursting  forth  of  a  squall  of 
wind  from  a  cloud  by  night.  We  rejoiced  three 
days  above  tlie  dead  ,  and  called  the  hawks  of 
heaven.  They  came  from  all  their  winds  to  feast 
on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran,  Fingal  is  alone  on  his 
hill  of  night.  Let  thy  spear  pierce  the  king  in  se- 
cret ;  like  Annir ,  my  soul  shall  rejoice. 

'  Son  of  Annir,'  said  Swaran,  '  I  shall  not 
slay  in  shades  ;  I  move  forth  in  light  :  the  hawks 
rush  from  all  their  winds.  They  are  wont  to 
trace  my  course  :  it  is  not  harmless  through 
Avar.' 

Burning  rose  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  thrice 
raised  his  gleaming  spear.  But ,  starting ,  he 
spared  his  son  ;  and  rushed  into  the  night.  By 
I'urthor's  stream  a  cave  is  dark ,  the  dwelling 
of  Conban-carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet  of 
kings  ,  and  called  the  maid  of  Lulan  ;  but  she 
Avas  distant  far  in  Loda's  resounding  hill. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  strode  to  where  Fiu- 
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gal  lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  shield, 
on  his  own  secret  hill. 

Stern  hunter  of  shaggy  hoars  !  no  feehle  maid 
is  laid  hefore  thee.  No  hoy  on  his  ferny  hed  ,  hy 
Turthor's  murmuring  stream.  Here  is  spread 
the  couch  of  the  mighty ,  from  which  they  rise 
to  deeds  of  death  I  Hunter  of  shaggy  hoars , 
awaken  not  the  terrihle  I 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arose  in 
arms.  '  Who  art  thou,  son  of  night  ?' Silent  he 
threw  the  spear.  They  mixed  their  gloomy  strife. 
The  shield  of  Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain.  He  is 
bound  to  an  oak.  The  early  beam  arose.  It  was 
then  Fingal  beheld  the  king.  He  rolled  awhile 
his  silent  eyes.  He  thought  of  other  days  ,  when 
white-bosomed  Agandecca  moved  like  the  mu- 
sic of  songs.  He  loosed  the  thong  from  his  hands. 
Son  of  Annir ,  he  said ,  retire.  Retire  to  Gormal 
of  shells ;  abeam  that  was  set  returns.  I  remem- 
ber thy  white-bosomed  daughter  :  dreadful 
king ,  away  I  Go  to  thy  troui)led  dwelling  , 
cloudy  foe  of  the  lovely  I  Let  the  stranger  shun 
thee  ,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall  I 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  I 
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COMALA. 

[This  poem    is  valuable   on   account  of  the   light  it 
throws  on  the  antiquity   of  Ossian's  compositions. 
The  Caracul  mentioned  here  is  the  same  with  Cara- 
calla  ,  the  son  of  Severus,  who,  in  the  year  211  , 
commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Caledonians. 
The  variety  of  the  measure  shows  that  the  poem  was 
originally    set   to    music  ,    and    perhaps   presented 
before  the  chiefs  upon  solemn  occasions.  Tradition 
has  lianded  down  the  story  more  complete  than  it 
is  in  the  poem,  'Comala,  the  daughter  of  Sarno , 
king  of  Inistore ,  or  Orkney  islands  ,   fell  in  love 
with  Fingal ,  the  son  of  Comhal  ,  at  a  feast ,  to  which 
her  father  had  invited  him  [Fingal,  B.  III.]    upon 
his  return  from  Lochlin ,   after  the  death  of  Agau- 
decca.  Her  passion   was  so  violent ,  that  she  fol- 
lowed him  disguised  like  a  youth  who  wanted  to 
be  employed  in  his  wars.  She  was  soon  discovered 
by  Hidallau  ,    the  son  of  Lamor  ,  one  of  Fingal's 
heroes,    whose  love   she    had   slighted  some   ti»"e 
before.  Her  romantic  passion  and    beauty    recom- 
mended her  so  mucli  to  thu  king ,  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  make  her  his  wife ;  when  news  was  brought 
liim  of  Caracul's  expedition.  He  marched  (o  stop  ihi 
progress  of  the  enemy,  and  Comala  attended  hiiu. 
He  left  her   on  a  hill,    within  sight  of  Caracul's 
army  ,  when  he  himself  went  to  battle  ,  having  |)rc- 
viously  promised  ,    if  he  survived  ,    to  return   that 
night.'   The  sequel  of  the  story  may   be  gathered 
from  the   poem  itself.  ] 


COMAL  A. 

THE  PERSONS. 


FlKGAL. 
HlDALLAN. 
COMALA.  B. 


Memlcoma,    I   Daughters 
Deusagrenv  ,  j      ofMorni. 


Dersafrrena.  The  chase  is  over.  No  noise  on 
Ardven  but  the  torrent's  roar  I  Daughter  of 
Morni,  come  from  Crona's  banks.  Lay  down 
the  bow  and  take  tlieharp.  Let  the  night  come 
on  with  songs  ,  let  our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

JMelilcoma.  JN'ight  comes  apace ,  thou  blue- 
eyed  maid  I  gray  night  groves  dim  along  the 
plain.  I  saw  a  deer  at  Crona's  stream  ;  a  mossy 
bank  he  seemed  through  the  gloom ,  but  soon 
he  bounded  a^vay.  A  meteor  played  round  his 
branching  horns',  the  awful  faces  of  other  times 
looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona. 

Dersa^retia.  These  are  the  signs  of  Fingal's 
death.  The  king  of  shields  is  fallen!  and  Cara- 
cul prevails.  Rise ,  Comala  ,  from  thy  rock  ; 
daughter  of  Sarno  ,  rise  in  tears  I  The  youth  of 
thy  love  is  low  ;  his  ghost  is  on  our  hills. 

3Ielilcoma.  There  Comala  sits  forlorn  I  two 
gray  dogs  near  shake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch 
the  flying  breeze.  Her  red  cheek  rests  upon  her 
arm ,  the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.  She 
turns  her  blue  eyes  towards  the  fields  of  his 
promise.  Where  art  tliou,  O  Fingal?  the  night 
is  gathering  around. 

Comala.  O  Caruu  of  the  streams  I  why  do  I 
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Lehold  ihy  waters  rolling  in  blood?  Has  the  noise 
of  the  Lattle  Leen  heard  ;  and  sleeps  the  king  of 
Morven  ?  Rise ,  moon ,  thou  daughter  of  the 
sky !  look  from  between  thy  clouds  ;  rise  that  1 
may  liehold  the  gleam  of  his  steel  on  the  field  of 
his  promise.  Or  rather  let  the  meteor,  that  lights 
our  fathers  through  the  night,  come,  with  its 
red  beam,  to  show  me  the  way  to  my  fallen  hero, 
"VVho  will  defend  me  from  sorrow?  Who  from 
the  love  of  llidallan  ?  Long  shall  Comala  look 
before  she  can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midst  of  his 
host ;  bright  as  the  coming  forth  of  the  morn- 
ing in  the  cloud  of  an  early  shower. 

UidaUan.  Dwell,  thou  mist  of  gloomy  Crona, 
dwell  on  the  path  of  the  king  I  Hide  his  steps 
from  mine  eyes  ;  let  me  remember  my  friend  no 
more.  The  bands  of  battle  are  scattered;  no  crowd- 
ing tread  is  round  the  noise  of  his  steel.  O 
Carun  I  roll  thy  streams  of  blood ;  the  chief  of 
the  people  is  low, 

Comala.  Who  fell  on  Carun's  sounding  banks, 
son  of  the  cloudy  night  ?  W'^as  he  white  as  the 
snow  of  Ardven?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the 
shower?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mist  of  the  hill, 
soft  and  curling  in  the  day  of  the  sun?  W^as  he 
hke  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet  as 
the  roe  of  the  desert. 

Hidallan.  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love, 
fair-leaning  from  her  rock  I  Her  red  eye  dim  in 
tears ,  her  blushing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  I 
Blow  ,  O  gentle  breeze  I  lift  thou  the  heavy  locks 


of  the  maid ,  lliat  I  may  behold  her  white  arm , 
her  lovely  cheek  in  her  grief. 

Comala.  And  is  the  son  of  Comhal  fallen, 
chief  of  the  mournful  tale?  The  thunder  rolls 
on  the  hill  1  The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire! 
They  frighten  not  Comala ;  for  Fingal  is  low. 
Say ,  chief  of  the  mournful  tale ,  fell  the  breaker 
of  the  shields? 

llidaUan.  The  nations  are  scattered  on  their 
hills  I  they  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  no 
more. 

Comala.  Confusion  pursue  theeover  thy  plain  si 
Ruin  overtake  thee ,  thou  king  of  tlie  world  I 
Few  he  tliy  steps  to  thy  grave ;  and  let  one  vir- 
gin mourn  thee  I  Let  her  belike  Comala,  tearful 
in  the  days  of  her  youth  I  V\\\y  hast  thou  told 
me  ,  Hidallan  ,  that  my  hero  fell  1  I  might  have 
hoped  a  little  while  his  return;  I  might  have 
thought  I  saw  him  on  the  distant  rock  ;  a  tree 
might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appearance; 
the  w  ind  of  the  hill  might  have  been  the  sound 
of  his  horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  w  ere  on  the 
banks  of  Carun  I  that  my  tears  might  be  warm 
on  his  cheek. 

Hidallan.  Ke  hes  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun  : 
on  Ardven  heroes  raise  his  tomb.  Look  on  them, 
O  moon  I  from  thy  clouds ;  be  thy  beam  bright 
on  his  breast ,  that  Comala  may  behold  him  in 
the  light  of  his  armour. 

Comala,  Stop ,  ye  sons  of  the  grave ,  till  I  be- 
hold my  love  I  He  left  me  at  the  chase  alone.  I 
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knew  not  that  he  ^^eut  to  war.  He  said  he  would 
return  with  the  night ;  the  king  of  3Iorven  is 
returned  I  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  he 
would  fall ,  O  trenihling  dweller  of  the  rock '  I 
Thou  sawest  him  in  the  hlood  of  his  youth ;  hut 
thou  didst  not  tell  Comala. 

3/clilcoma.  What  sound  is  that  on  Ardven  ■ 
Who  is  that  bright  in  the  vale  ?  Who  comes  like 
the  strength  of  rivers  ,  w  hen  their  crowded  w  a- 
ters  glitter  to  the  moon? 

Comala.  Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala ,  the 
ron  of  the  king  of  the  world  I  Ghost  of  Fingal  I 
do  thou,  from  thy  cloud,  direct  Comala' s  bo v/. 
Let  him  fall  like  the  hart  of  the  desert.  It  is  Fin- 
gal in  the  crowd  of  his  ghosts.  Why  dost  thou 
come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and  please  my  soul? 

Fingal.  liaise,  ye  bards,  the  songs;  raise  the 
Avars  of  the  streamy  Carun  I  Caracul  has  fled  from 
our  arras  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  sets 
far  distant  like  a  meteor,  that  encloses  a  spirit 
of  night,  when  the  winds  drive  it  over  the  heath, 
and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  around.  I  heard 
a  voice ,  or  aa  as  it  the  breeze  of  my  hills  ?  Is  it 
the  huntress  of  Ardven,  the  Avhite-handed  d  augh- 
ter  of  Sarno?  Look  from  thy  rocks,  my  love; 
let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Comala  I 

Comala.  Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  rest,  O 
lovely  son  of  death ! 

Fingal.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  rest.  The 

'  By  the  '  dweUer  of  the  rock'  she  means  a  Druul. 
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storm  is  past,  the  sun  is  on  our  fields.  Come  to 
the  cave  of  my  rest,  huntress  of  echoing  Ard- 

Comala.  He  is  returned  with  his  fame  I  I  feel 
the  right  hand  of  his  wars  I  But  I  must  rest  he- 
side  the  rock  till  my  soul  returns  from  my  fe'arl 
O  let  the  harp  be  near !  raise  the  song ,  ye 
daughters  of  Morni. 

Dersagrena.  Comala  has  slain  three  deer  on 
Ardven ;  the  fire  ascends  on  the  rock ;  go  to  the 
feast  of  Comala ,  king  of  the  woody  Morven  I 

Fingal.  Raise,  ye  sons  of  song,  the  wars  of 
the  streamy  Garun ;  that  my  Avhite-handed  maid 
may  rejoice  :  while  I  behold  the  feast  of  ni}^  love. 

Bards.  Roll,  streamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy;  the 
sons  of  battle  are  fled  I  The  steed  is  not  seen  on 
our  fields ;  the  wings  of  their  pride  spread  in 
other  lands.  The  sun  v/ill  now  rise  in  peace  , 
and  the  shadows  descend  in  joy.  The  voice  of 
!he  chase  will  be  heard;  the  shields  hang  in  the 
hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the  ocean, 
our  hands  shall  grow  red  in  the  blood  of  Loch- 
iin.  Roll ,  streamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  sons 
of  battle  fled  I 

jMelilcoma .  Descend ,  ye  light  mists  from  high ! 
Ye  moonbeams ,  lift  her  soul  I  Pale  lies  the  maid 
at  the  rock !  Comala  is  no  more  I 

Fi/fgnl.  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead;  the 
^vhite-bosomed  maid  of  my  love?  Meet  me,  Co- 
mala, on  my  heaths,  when  I  sit  alone  at  the 
streams  of  my  hills. 

TOME    I.  5 
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Hidallan.  Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntress  of 
Ardven?  Why  did  I  trouble  the  soid  of  tlie 
maid?  When  shall  I  see  thee,  with  joy,  in  the 
chase  of  the  dark-brown  hinds? 

Fin  gal.  Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow !  no  more 
shalt  thou  feast  in  my  halls.  Thou  shalt  not  pur- 
sue my  chase,  my  foes  shall  not  fall  by  thy  sword. 
Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  rest,  that  I  may 
behold  her  beauty.  Pale  she  lies  at  the  rock,  the 
cold  winds  lift  her  hair.  Her  bow-string  sounds 
in  the  blast,  her  arrow  was  broken  in  her  fall. 
Raise  the  praise  of  the  daughter  of  Sarno  I  give 
her  name  to  .the  winds  of  heaven. 

Bards.  See!  meteors  gleam  around  the  maidl 
See!  moonbeams  lift  her  soul  I  Around  her  , 
from  their  clouds ,  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her 
fathers ;  Sarno  of  the  gloomy  brow  I  the  red- 
rolling  eyes  of  FidallanI  When  shall  thy  Avhite 
hand  arise?  When  shall  thy  voice  be  heard  on 
our  rocks?  The  maids  shall  seek  thee  on  the 
heath,  but  they  shall  not  find  thee.  Thou  shalt 
come ,  at  times ,  to  their  dreams  ,  to  settle  peace 
in  their  soul.  Thy  voice  shall  remain  in  their 
ears;  they  shall  think  with  joy  on  the  dreams 
of  their  rest.  Meteors  gleam  around  the  maid  , 
and  moonbeams  lift  her  soul  I 


CARRlC-TnURA. 


CARrxIC-THURA. 

[Fingal,  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  had 
made  into  the  Roman  province  ,  resolved  to  visit  Ca- 
thuUa  ,  tin{^  of  Inistore  ,  and  brother  to  Comala  , 
whose  story  is  related  at  large  in  the  preceding  dra- 
matic poem.  Upon  his  coming  in  sight  of  Carric- 
thura  ,  the  palace  of  Cathulla  ,  he  observed  a  flame 
on  its  top  ,  which  ,  in  those  days  ,  was  a  signal  of 
distress.  The  wind  drove  him  into  a  bay  ,  at  some 
distance  from  Carric-thura,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  night  on  the  sliore.  Next  day  he  attacked 
the  army  of  Frothal,kingof  Sora,  who  had  besieged 
Cathulla  in  his  palace  of  Carric-thura,  and  took 
Frothal  himself  prisoner  ,  after  lie  had  engaged  him 
in  a  single  combat.  The  deliverance  of  Carric-thura 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem ;  but  several  other  episodes 
are  interwoven  with  it.  It  appears,  from  tradition, 
that  this  poem  was  addressed  to  a  Culdee,  or  one  of 
the  first  Christian  missionaries ,  and  that  the  story 
of  the  spirit  of  Loda,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Odin  of  Scandinavia  ,  was  introduced  by  Ossian  in 
opposition  to  the  Culdee's  doctrine.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
it  lets  us  into  Ossian's  notions  of  a  superiorBeing;  and 
shows  that  he  was  not  addicted  to  the  superstition 
which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.] 

HAST  lliou  left  thy  blue  course  in  heaven , 
golden-haired  son  of  the  sky  I  The  west  has  open- 
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vd  ils  gates;  the  Led  of  thy  repose  is  there,  "^flic 
waves  come  to  behold  thy  locality.  1  hey  hfl 
their  trembhng  heads.  They  see  thee  lovely  in 
thy  sleep;  they  shrink  away  with  fear.  Rest,  in 
thy  shadowy  cave,  O  sun!  let  thy  return  he  in 

joy. 

But  let  a  thousand  lights  arise  to  the  sound  of 
the  harjis  of  Selma  :  let  the  beam  spread  in  the 
hall ,  the  king  of  shells  is  returned !  The  strife 
of  Crona  is  past,  like  sounds  that  are  no  more. 
Raise  the  song,  O  bards!  the  king  is  returned 
with  his  fame! 

Such  were  the  words  of  Ulhn,  wlien  Fingal 
returned  from  ^var  :  when  he  returned  in 
the  fair  bhishing  of  youth  with  all  his  heavy 
locks.  His  blue  arms  were  on  the  hero ;  like  a 
light  cloud  on  the  sun,  when  he  moves  in  his 
robes  of  mist,  and  shows  but  half  his  beams.  liis 
heroes  followed  the  king :  the  feast  of  shells  is 
spread.  Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids  the 
song  to  rise. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona  I  he  said ;  O  bards  of 
other  times!  Ye,  on  whose  souls  the  blue  hosis 
of  our  fathers  rise !  strike  the  harp  in  my  hall ; 
and  let  me  hear  the  song.  Pleasant  is  tlie  joy  of 
grief;  it  is  hke  the  shower  of  spring  when  it 
softens  the  branch  of  the  oak ,  and  the  young  leaf 
learsits  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards!  to-mor- 
row we  lift  ihe  sail.  jMy  blue  course  is  through 
the  ocean,  to  Carric-thura's  Avails;  the  mossy 
Avails  of  Sarno  ,  Avhere  Comala  dAvell.  There  the 
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noble  Cathulla  spreads  the  feast  of  shells.  The 
})0iu-s  of  his  ^voo(ls  are  many;  the  sound  of  the 
chase  shall  arise  I 

Cronnan ,  son  of  the  song  I  said  Uilin ;  IMinona, 
graceful  at  the  harp !  raise  the  tale  of  Shilric,  to 
]ilease  the  king  of  ^lorveu.  Let  Yinvela  come  in 
her  beauty,  like  the  showery  bow,  when  it 
shows  its  lovely  head  on  the  lake,  and  the  set- 
ing  sun  is  bright.  She  comes,,  O  Fingall  her 
voice  is  soft  but  sad. 

r^invela.  j^iy  love  is  a  son  of  the  hill.  He  pur- 
sues the  flying  deer.  His  gray  dogs  are  panting 
aroTind  him ;  his  bow-string  sounds  in  Xhe  wind. 
Dost  thou  rest  by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by 
the  noise  of  the  mountain-stream?  The  rushes 
are  nodding  to  the  ^vind ,  the  mist  flies  over  the 
hill.  I  will  approacli  my  love  unseen;  I  will  be- 
liold  him  from  the  rock.  Lovely  I  saw  thee  first 
by  the  aged  oak  of  Braxmo;  thou  wert  returning 
tall  from  the  chase;  the  fairest  among  thy 
friends. 

Shilric.  "NThat  voice  is  that  I  hear?  that  voice 
like  the  summer  Avind!  I  sit  not  by  the  nodding 
rushes  I  I  heai-  not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Afar, 
Yinvela,  afar,  I  go  to  the  wars  of  Fingal.  My 
dogs  attend  me  no  more.  iVo  more  I  tread  the 
hill.  JNo  more  from  on  high  I  see  thee,  fair 
moving  by  the  stream  of  the  plain ;  bright  as 
the  bow  of  heaven ;  as  the  moon  on  the  westerii 
wave. 

f^invela.  Then  tliou  art  g'^nc,  O  Shilric  I 
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am  alone  on  the  hill !  The  deer  are  seen  on  the 
brow  :  void  of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more 
they  dread  the  wind ;  no  more  tlie  rustling  tree. 
The  hunter  is  far  removed ;  he  is  in  the  field  of 
gi-aves.  Strangers !  sons  of  the  waves  I  spare  my 
lovely  Shilric  I 

Shilric.  If  fall  I  must  in  the  field ,  raise  high 
my  grave,  Yinvela.  Gray  stones,  and  heaped-up 
earth,  shall  mark  me  to  future  times.  When  the 
hunter  shall  sit  by  the  mound ,  and  produce  his 
food  at  noon , '  Some  warrior  rests  here ,'  he  will 
say;  and  my  fame  shall  live  in  his  praise.  Re- 
member me ,  Yinvela ,  when  low  on  earth  I 
lie! 

F"im>ela.  Yes!  I  will  remember  thee  1  alas  I 
my  Shilric  will  falll  What  shall  I  do,  my  love! 
when  thou  art  for  ever  gone?  Through  these  hills 
I  will  go  at  noon  :  I  will  go  through  the  silent 
lieath.  There  I  will  see  the  place  of  thy  rest, 
returning  from  the  chase.  Alas!  my  Shilric  will 
fall;  but  I  will  remember  Shilric. 

And  I  icmember  the  chief,  said  the  king  of 
woody  Morven;  he  consumed  the  battle  in  his 
rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not.  1  met 
him,  one  day,  on  the  hill;  his  cheek  was  pale; 
his  brow  was  dark.  The  sigh  was  frequent  in  his 
breast  :  his  steps  were  towards  the  desert.  But 
now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs,  when 
the  Bounds  of  my  shields  arise.  Dwells  he  in  the 
narrow  house  ',  the  chief  of  high  Carmora? 
'  The  irravc. 
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CronnanI  said  UUin  of  other  times,  raise  the 
song  of  Shih'ic!  when  he  returned  to  his  hills, 
and  Yinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned  on  her 
gray  mossy  stone;  he  thought  Yinvela  lived.  He 
saw  her  fair  moving  on  the  plain;  hut  the  hright 
form  lasted  not:  thesunheam  fled  from  the  field, 
and  she  was  seen  no  more.  Hear  the  song  of 
Shilric  ;  it  is  soft ,  but  sad  I 

I  sit  by  the  mossy  fountain ,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  rustling  above  me. 
Dark  waves  roll  over  the  heath.  The  lake  is 
troidjled  below.  The  deer  descend  from  the  hill. 
No  hunter  at  a  distance  is  seen.  It  is  mid-day  : 
but  all  is  silent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone. 
Didst  thou  but  appear ,  O  my  love  I  a  wanderer 
on  the  heath  I  thy  hair  floating  on  the  w  ind  be- 
hind thee  ;  thy  bosom  heaving  on  the  sight ; 
thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends  ,  whom 
the  mists  of  the  hill  had  concealed  I  Thee  I  would 
comfort,  my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's 
house  I 

But  is  it  she  that  there  appears ,  hke  a  beam 
of  light  on  the  heath?  bright  as  the  moon  in  au- 
tmnn ,  as  the  sun  in  a  summer-storm  ,  comest 
thou ,  O  maid ,  over  rocks ,  over  mountains ,  to 
me?  She  speaks  :  but  how  w^eak  her  voice  I  hke 
the  breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  lake. 

'  Retvu^nest  thou  safe  from  the  war?  Where 
are  thy  friends ,  my  love?  I  heard  of  thy  death 
on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourned  thee,  Shilric  1 
Yes  ,  my  fi\ir  ,  1  return ;  but  I  alone  of  my  race. 
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Thou  shall  see  them  no  more  :  their  graves  I . 
raised  on  the  plain.  But  why  art  thou  on  the  de- 
sert hill?  Why  on  the  heath  alone? 

'  Alone  I  am,  O  ShilricI  alone  in  the  winter- 
house.  With  grief  for  thee  I  fell.  Shilrie,  I  am 
pale  in  the  tomb.' 

She  fleets ,  she  sails  away  :  as  mist  before  the 
wind  I  and  wilt  thou  not  stay,  Yinvela?  Stay  and 
behold  my  tears  I  Fair  thou  appearest,  Yinvela  I 
fair  thou  wast  when  alive  I 

By  the  mossy  fountain  I  will  sit ;  on  the  top 
of  the  hills  of  winds.  When  mid-day  is  silent 
around  ,  O  talk  with  me  ,  Yinvela  I  come  on  the 
light-winged  gale  I  on  the  breeze  of  the  desert , 
come  !  Let  me  hear  thy  voice  ,  as  thou  passest , 
when  mid-day  is  silent  around  I 

Such  was  the  song  of  Cronnan  ,  on  the  night 
of  Selnia's  joy.  But  morning  rose  in  the  east ; 
the  blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his 
s;dls  to  rise  ;  the  winds  came  rustling  from  their 
hills.  Inistore  rose  to  sight ,  and  Carrie  -  thura's 
mossy  towers  I  But  the  sign  of  distress  was  on 
their  top  :  the  warning  flame  edged  with  smoke. 
The  king  of  Morven  struck  his  breast  :  he 
assumed  at  once  his  spear.  His  darkened  brow 
bends  forward  to  the  coast  :  he  looks  back  to  the 
lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  disordered  on  his  back. 
The  silence  of  the  king  is  terrible  ! 

Night  came  down  on  the  sea ;  Botha's  bay  re- 
ceived the  ship.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coast 
with  all  its  echoing  an  ood.  On  the  top  is  the  circle 
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vi  Loda ,  the  luossy  stone  of  power  I  A  narrow 
j)Iain  spreads  beneath,  covered  with  grass  and 
aged  trees,  which  the  midnight  winds  ,  in  their 
Avrathhad  torn  from  their  shaggy  rock.  T]ie  bhie 
course  of  a  stream  is  there  I  the  lonely  blast  of 
ocean  pursues  tlie  thistle's  beard.  The  flame  of 
three  oaks  arose  ;  the  feast  is  spread  around  ; 
but  the  soul  of  the  king  is  sad,  for  Carric-thura's 
chief  distrest. 

The  wan  cold  moon  rose  in  the  east.  Sleep 
descended  on  the  youiJis  1  Their  blue  helmets 
glitter  to  the  beam;  the  fading  fire  decays.  But 
sleep  did  not  rest  on  the  king  :  he  rose  in  the 
midst  of  his  arms,  and  slowly  ascended  the  hill, 
to  behold  the  (lame  of  Starno's  to\^  er. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  distant ;  the  moon  hid 
her  red  face  in  the  east.  A  blast  came  from  the 
mountain ,  on  its  wings  w  as  the  spirit  of  Loda. 
He  came  to  Lis  place  in  his  terrors ,  and  shook 
his  dusky  spear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in 
his  dark  face  ;  his  voice  is  like  distant  thunder. 
Fingal  advanced  his  spear  in  night ,  and  raised 
liis  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night ,  retire  :  call  thy  winds,  and  fly  I 
V\  hy  dost  thou  come  to  my  presence  with  thy 
shadowy  arms.-'  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form, 
spirit  of  dismal  Loda?  Weak  is  thy  shield  of 
douds  :  feeble  is  that  meteor ,  thy  sword  I  The 
blast  rolls  them  together  ;  and  thou  thyself  art 
lost.  Fly  from  my  presence ,  son  of  night  !  call 
thy  winds  and  fly  I 
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Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  j)Lice  ?  replied 
tlie  hollow  voice.  The  people  bend  before  me.  I 
liirn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  I  look 
on  the  .nations ,  and  they  vanish  :  my  nostrils 
j)Our  the  blast  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the 
winds  ;  the  tempests  are  before  my  face.  But  my 
dwelling  is  calm ,  above  the  clouds  :  the  fields 
of  my  rest  are  pleasant. 

Dwell  in  thy  pleasant  fields ,  said  the  king  : 
Let  Comhal's  son  be  forgot.  Do  my  steps  ascend 
from  my  hills  into  thy  peaceful  plains?  Do  I  meet 
thee  with  a  spear  on  thy  cloud ,  spirit  of  dismal 
Loda  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  frov/n  on  me  ?  ^vhy 
shake  thine  airy  spear  ?  Thou  frownest  in  vain  : 
I  never  fled  from  the  mighty  in  war.  And  shall 
the  sons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven?  No  :  he  knows  the  weakness  of  their 
arms  I 

Fly  to  thy  land ,  rej^lied  the  form  :  receive  thy 
wind ,  and  fly  I  The  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of 
my  hand  :  the  course  of  the  storm  is  mine.  The 
king  of  Sora  is  my  son  ,  he  bends  at  the  stone 
of  my  power.  Ilis  battle  is  around  Carric-thura  j 
and  he  will  prevail  I  Fly  to  thy  land ,  son  of 
Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath  I 

He  lifted  high  his  shadowy  spear  I  He  bent 
forward  his  dreadful  height.  Fingal,  advancing, 
drew  his  sword  ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Luno. 
Tiie  gleaming  path  of  the  steel  winds  through 
the  gloomy  ghost.  The  form  fell  shapeless  into 
air,  like  a  column  of  smoke  ,  which  the  staff  of 
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the  boy  disturbs  as  it  rises  from  the  half-extin- 
guished furnace. 

The  spirit  of  Loda  shrieked  ,  as ,  rolled  into 
bimself ,  he  rose  on  the  wind.  Inistore  shook  at 
the  sound.  The  ^vaves  heard  it  on  the  deep.  They 
sto]3ped  in  their  course  with  fear  ;  the  friends 
of  Fingal  started  at  once  ,  and  took  their  heavy 
spears.  They  missed  the  king  :  they  rose  in  rage ; 
all  their  arms  resound  I 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  east.  Fingal  re- 
turned in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  his 
youth  was  great,  their  souls  settled  as  a  sea  from 
a  storm.  UUin  raised  the  song  of  gladness.  The 
hills  of  Inistore  rejoiced.  The  flame  of  the  oak 
arose  ;  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are  told. 

Bat  Frothal,  Sora's  wrathful  king,  sits  in  sad- 
ness beneath  a  tree.  The  host  spreads  ai'onnd 
Carric-thura.  He  looks  towards  the  walls  v.ith 
rage.  He  longs  for  the  blood  of  Cathulla  ,  who 
once  overcame  him  in  war.  \Yhen  Annir  reign- 
ed in  Sora  ,  the  father  of  sea-borne  Frolhal , 
a  storm  arose  on  the  sea,  and  carried  Frothal  to 
Inistore.  Three  days  he  feasted  in  Sarno's  halls, 
and  saw  the  slow  rolling  eves  of  Comala.  He 
loved  her  in  the  flame  of  youth  ,  and  rushed  to 
seize  the  white-armed  maid.  Cai bulla  met  the 
chief.  The  gloomy  battle  rose.  Frothal  was  bound 
in  the  hall ;  three  days  he  pined  alone.  On  the 
fourth  Sai'no  sent  him  to  his  ship,  andhe  return- 
ed to  his  land.  But  wi'ath  darkened  in  his  soul 
against  the  noble  Cathulla.  When  Annir's  stone 
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of  fame  arose,  Frotlial  came  in  his  strength.  The 
halile  burned  round  Carric-ihura  and  Sarno's 
mossy  Avails. 

RIorning  rose  on  Inistore.  Frotlial  struck  his 
dark  Thrown  shield.  His  chiefs  started  at  the 
sound;  they  stood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  sea.  They  saw  Fingal  coming  in  his 
strength;  and  first  the  noble  Tliubar  spoke. 
'  Who  comes  like  the  stag  of  the  desert,  with 
all  liis  herd  behind  him  ?  Frotlial ,  it  is  a  foe  ! 
I  see  his  forward  spear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of 
Morven,  Fingal,  the  first  of  men.  His  deeds  are 
Avell  known  in  Lochlin !  the  blood  of  his  foes  is 
in  Starno's  halls.  Shall  I  ask  the  peace  of  kings? 
His  sword  is  the  bolt  of  heaven ! ' 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  said  Frothal,  shall 
my  days  begin  in  a  cloud?  Shall  I  yield  before  1 
liave  conquered,  chief  of  streamy  Tora?  The 
people  would  say  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth 
like  a  meteor;  but  a  darkness  has  met  him,  and 
his  fame  is  no  more.  No,  Thubar,  I  will  never 
yield;  mv  fame  shall  surround  me  like  light. 
ISo  :  I  will  never  yield ,  chief  of  streamy  Toia  ! 

He  went  forth  \vith  the  stream  of  his  people, 
])ut  they  met  a  rock  :  Fingal  stood  unmoved , 
broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  side.  Nor  did 
they  safely  lly;  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued 
tlieir  steps.  The  field  is  covered  with  heroes.  A 
rising  hill  preserved  the  foe. 

Frothal  saw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bo- 
som rose.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground  ,  and 
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called  the  noble  Thubar.  Thubar!  my  people 
are  fled.  My  fame  Iras  ceased  to  arise.  I  aviII  figbt 
the  kini? ;  I  feel  mv  burning  soul !  Send  a  bard 
to  demand  the  combat.  Speak  not  against  Fro- 
thal's  ^vords  !  But,  Thubar!  I  love  a  maid;  she 
dwells  by  Thano's  stream,  the  white-bosomed 
daughter  of  Herman,  Utha,  with  soft-rolhng 
^yes'  She  feared  the  low-laid  Comala;  her  secret 
sighs  rose  when  I  spread  the  sail.  Tell  to  Utha 
of  harps  that  my  soul  delighted  in  her. 

Such  were  his  Avords  ,  resolved  to  fight.  The 
soft  si-h  of  Utha  was  near !  She  had  followed 
her  hero  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She  roiled  her 
eye  on  the  youth,  in  secret,  from  beneath  her 
steel.  She  saw  the  bard  as  he  went ;  the  spear  fel 
thrice  from  her  hand !  Her  loose  hair  flew  on  the 
^vind.  Her  white  breast  rose  with  sighs.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  king.  She  woidd  speak, 
butthrice  she  failed. 

Fin<-al  heard  the  words  of  the  bard;  he  came 
in  the"  strength  of  his  steel.  They  mixed  their 
deathful  speai^  :  they  raised  the  gleam  of  then- 
arms.  But  the  sword  of  Fingal  descended  and 
cut  Frothal's  shield  in  twain.  His  fair  side  is 
exposed;  half  ])enthe  foresees  his  death.  Dark- 
ness gathered  on  Utha's  soul.  The  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek.  She  rushed  to  cover  the  chief 
^^'ith  her  shield;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  steps. 
She  fell  on  her  arm  of  snow;  her  shield,  her 
helmet ,  flew  Nvide.  Her  white  bosom  heaved  to 
the  sight;  her  dark-brown  hairisspreadon earth. 
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Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid !  he  stayed 
the  uphfted  sword.  jThe  tear  was  in  the  eye  of 
the  king,  as,  hending forward ,  he  spoke.  'King 
of  streamy  Sora!  fear  not  the  sword  of  Fingal. 
It  was  never  stained  with  the  hlood  of  the  van- 
quished; it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy 
people  rejoice  l>y  the  native  streams.  Let  the 
maid  of  thy  love  he  glad.  Why  shoiddest  thou 
fall  in  thy  }Outh ,  king  of  streamy  Sora?  Frothal 
heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  saw  the  rising 
maid  :  they  '  stood  in  silence  in  their  beauty  : 
like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain ,  when  the 
shower  of  spring  is  on  their  leaves,  and  the  loud 
winds  are  laid. 

Laughter  of  Herman,  said  Frothal,  didst  thou 
come  from  Tora's  streams ;  didst  thou  come  in 
thy  beauty  to  behold  thy  warrior  lo\v  ?  But  he 
was  low  before  the  mighty ,  maid  of  the  slow- 
rolling  eye!  The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the 
son  of  car-borne  Annir !  Terrible  art  thou,  O  king 
of  Morven!  in  battles  of  the  sjiear.  Lut,  in  peace, 
thou  art  like  the  sun,  when  he  looks  through  a 
silent  shower  :  the  flowers  lift  their  fair  heads 
before  him ;  the  gales  shake  their  rustling  wings. 
O  that  thou  wert  in  Sora !  that  my  feast  were 
spread !  The  future  kings  of  Sora  would  see  thy 
arms  and  rejoice.  They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame 
of  their  fathers ,  who  beheld  the  mighty  Fingal ! 
Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame  of 

'  Frodial  and  Ulha. 
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Sora's  race  shall  be  heard!  When  chiefs  are  strong 
in  ^var,  then  does  the  song  arise!  But  if  their 
swords  are  str<>tched  over  the  feeble ;  if  the  blood 
of  the  weak  has  stained  their  arms;  the  l^ard 
shall  forget  them  in  the  song  ,  and  their  tondjs 
shall  not  be  known.  The  stranger  shall  come 
and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped-up 
earth.  An  half-w  orn  sw  ord  shall  rise  before  him ; 
bending  above  it,  he  Avill  say,  'These  are  the 
arms  of  the  chiefs  of  old ,  but  their  names  are 
not  in  song.'  Come  thou,  O  Frothal!  to  the  feast 
oflnistore;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be  there,  let 
our  faces  brighten  with  joy! 

Fing-'d  took  his  spear,  moving  in  the  steps  of 
his  might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are  opened 
wide.  The  feast  of  shells  is  spread.  The  soft 
sound  of  music  arose.  Gladness  brightened  in 
the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin  was  heard;  the  harp 
of  Selma  was  strung.  Utha  rejoiced  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  demanded  the  song  of  grief;  the  big 
tear  hung  in  her  eye  when  the  soft  Crimora 
s])oke — Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval,  who 
dwelt  at  Lotha's  roaring  stream !  The  tale  Avas 
long ,  but  lovely ;  and  pleased  the  blushing  Utha. 

Crimora.  Who  cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a 
cloud  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  west?  Whose 
voice  is  that,  loud  as  the  wind,  but  pleasant  as 
ihe  harp  of  Carril?  It  is  my  love  in  the  light  of 
steel;  but  sad  is  his  darkened  brow!  Live  the 
mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or  what  darkens  Conual's 
soul? 
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Connal.  They  live.  They  return  from  the 
chase  hke  a  stream  of  hght.  The  sun  is  on  their 
shields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  descend  the-^iilL 
Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth !  the  ^var,  my  love , 
is  near!  To-morrow  the  dreadful  Dargo  comes 
to  try  the  force  of  our  race.  The  race  of  Fingal 
he  defies;  the  race  of  hattle  and  wounds  I 

Crimnra.  Connal,  I  saw  his  sails  like  gray 
mist  on  the  dark-brown  wave.  They  slowly  came 
to  land.  Connal,  many  are  the  warriors  of  Dargo, 
Connal.  Bring  me  thy  father's  shield,  the 
bossy  iron  shield  of  Rinval  I  that  shield  like  the 
full-orbed  moon  -when  she  moves  darkened 
through  heaven. 

Crimora.  That  shield  I  bring,  O  Connal,  but 
it  did  not  defend  my  father.  By  the  spear  of 
Gormar  he  fell.  Thou  may'st  fall,  O  Connal! 

Connal.  Fall  I  may  I  but  raise  my  tomb,  Cri- 
mora I  Gray  stones ,  a  mound  of  eaith ,  shall  send 
my  name  to  other  times.  Bend  thy  red  eye  over 
my  grave,  beat  thy  mournful  heaving  breast. 
Though  fair  thou  art,  ray  love,  as  the  light;  more 
pleasant  than  the  gale  of  the  hill ;  yet  I  will  not 
here  remain.  Raise  my  tomb,  Crimoial 

Crimora.  Then  give  me  those  arms  thatgleam  ; 
that  SAvord  and  that  sjiear  of  steel.  I  shall  meet 
Dargo  with  Connal,  and  aid  him  in  the  fight. 
Farewell,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven  I  ye  deer  I  and  ye 
streams  of  the  hill  I  Wc  shall  return  no  more. 
Our  tombs  are  distant  far  I 

*  And  did  they  return  no  more  ?  '  said  Utha's 
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bursting  sigh.  '  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle ,  and 
did  Crimora  live?  Her  steps  Avere  lonely;  her 
soul  ^vas  sad  for  Connal.  Was  he  not  young  and 
lovely,  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  sun?'  Ullin 
saAv  the  virgin's  tear ;  he  took  the  softly-trembling 
harp  :  the  song  was  lovely,  but  sad ,  and  silence 
Avas  in  Carric-thura. 

xVutumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains ;  gray  mist 
rests  on  tlie  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard  on  the 
heath.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the  narrow 
plain.  A  tree  stands  alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks 
the  slumbering  Connal.  The  leaves  whirl  round 
witli  the  wind,  and  strew  the  grave  of  the  dead. 
At  times  are  seen  here  the  ghosts  of  the  departed , 
w  hen  the  musing  hunter  alone  stalks  slowly  over 
the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  source  of  thy  race,  O  Con- 
nal I  who  recount  thy  fathers?  Thy  family  grew 
like  an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meeteth 
the  wind  with  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is  torn 
from  the  earth.  W  ho  shall  supply  the  place  of 
Connal  ?  Here  w  as  the  din  of  arms  -,  here  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  wars  of  Fin- 
gal ,  O  Connal  I  it  was  here  thou  clidst  fall. 
Thine  arm  was  like  a  storm;  thy  sword  abeam 
of  the  sky ;  thy  height  a  rock  on  the  plain ;  thine 
eyes  a  furnace  of  fire.  Louder  than  a  storm  was 
thy  voice  in  the  battles  of  thy  steel.  Warriors 
fell  by  thy  sword ,  as  the  thistle  by  the  staff  of 
a  boy.  Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  darkened  in 
his  rage.  His  brows  were  gathered  into  wratli. 

4* 
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His  eyes  like  two  caves  in  a  rock.  Bright  rose 
their  swords  on  each  side ;  loud  was  the  clang 
of  their  steel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near;  Crimora 
hright  in  the  armour  of  man  ;  her  yellow  hair  is 
loose  behind,  her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  She  fol- 
lowed the  youth  to  the  war  ,  Connal  her  much- 
beloved.  She  drew  the  string  on  Dargo ;  but 
erring  she  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls  like  an 
oak  on  the  plain ;  like  a  rock  from  the  shaggy 
hill.  What  shall  she  do ,  hapless  maid  ?  He 
bleeds  ;  her  Connal  dies  !  All  the  night  long 
she  cries,  and  all  the  day,  '  O  Connal,  my  love, 
and  my  friend.'  With  grief  the  sad  mourner 
dies  !  Earth  here  encloses  the  loveliest  pair  on 
the  hill.  The  grass  grows  between  the  stones  of 
the  tomb  ;  I  often  sit  in  the  mournful  shade. 
The  wind  sighs  through  the  grass ;  their  me- 
mory rushes  on  my  mind.  Undisturbed  you  now 
sleep  together ;  in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you 
rest  alone  I 

And  soft  be  their  rest ,  said  Utha ,  hapless 
children  of  streamy  Lotlial  I  will  remember  them 
with  tears ,  and  my  secret  song  shall  rise  ;  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora  ,  when  the 
stream  is  roaring  near.  Then  shall  they  come  on 
my  soul ,  with  all  their  lovely  grief  I 

Three  days  feasted  the  kings  :  on  the  fourth 
their  white  sails  arose.  The  winds  of  the  north 
drove  Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  land.  But  the 
spirit  of  Loda  sat  in  his  cloud  behind  the  ships  of 
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Frolhal.  He  hung  for  ward  with  all  his  blasts ,  and 
spread  the  ^vhite-bosomed  sails.  The  wounds  of 
his  form  were  not  forgotten  I  he  still  feared  tlie 
hand  of  the  kin^I 
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CARTHON. 

[  This  poem  is  complete  ,  and  the  subject  of  it ,  as  of 
most  of  Ossian's  compositions,  tragical.  In  the  time 
of  Comhal ,  the  son  of  Tralhal ,  and  father  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Fingal,  Cless^mmor,  the  son  of  Thaddu 
and  brother  of  Morna  ,  Fingal's  mother,  was  driven 
by  a  storm  into  the  river  Clyde  ,  on  the  banks  of 
which  stood  Laldutha  ,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Britons  between  the  walls.  He  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Reuthamir,  the  principal  man  in  the  place, 
who  gave  hira  Moina  his  only  daughter  in  marriage. 
Reuda  ,  the  son  of  Cormo  ,  a  Briton  ,  who  was  in  love 
with  Moina,  came  to  Reuthamir's  liouse  ,  and  be- 
haved haughtily  towards  Cless ummor.  A  quarrel  en- 
sued ,  in  which  Reuda  was  killed  ;  the  Britons  ,  who 
attended  him  ,  pressed  so  hard  on  Clessammor ,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  Clyde  ,  and 
swim  to  his  ship.  Ke  hoisted  sail,  and  the  wind 
being  favourable  ,  bore  him  out  to  sea.  He  often  en- 
deavoured to  return  ,  and  carry  off  his  beloved  Moina 
by  night  J  but  the  wind  continuing  contrary  ,  he  was 
forced  to  desist. 

Moina,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her  Imsband, 
brought  forth  a  son  ,  and  died  soon  after.  Reuthamir 
named  the  child  Carthon  ,  i,  e.  'the  murmur  of 
waves,'  from  the  storm  which  carried  off  Clessam- 
mor his  father,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
cast  away.  When  Carthon  was  three  years  old  , 
Comhal,  the  father  of  Fingal,  in  one  of  his 
expeditions  against   the  Britons ,    took   and  burnt 
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Balclulha.  Reiuh'nnir  was  killed  in  ihe  attack  :  and 
Carthon  was  carried  safe  away  by  his  nurse  ,  who 
fled  farther  into  the  country  of  the  Britons.  Carthon, 
coming  to  man's  estate  ,  was  resolved  to  revenge  the 
full  of  Balclutha  on  Comhal's  posterity.  He  sets  sail 
from  the  Clyde  ,  and  falling  on  the  coast  ofMorven  , 
defeated  two  of  Fingal's  heroes  who  came  to  oppose 
his  progress.  He  was,  at  last ,  unwittingly  killed  by 
his  father  Clessammor,  in  a  single  combat.  This  story 
is  the  foundation  of  the  present  poem  ,  which  opens 
on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  Carthon  ,  so  that 
what  passed  before  is  introduced  by  way  of  episode. 
The  poem  is  addressed  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of 
Toscar.  ] 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  I  The  deeds  of 
days  of  other  years  I 

The  mm  mnr  of  thy  streams ,  O  Lora  !  brings 
l)ack  the  memory  of  the  past.  The  sound  of  thy 
Avoods ,  Garmallar ,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Dost 
thou  not  hold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head  of 
heath  I  Three  aged  pines  bend  from  its  face ; 
green  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its  feet;  there  the 
flmver  of  the  mountain  grows,  and  shakes  its 
Avhite  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thistle  is  there 
alone  shedding  its  aged  beard.  Two  stones,  half 
sunk  in  the  ground,  show  their  heads  of  moss. 
The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the  place,  for 
he  beholds  a  dim  ghost  standing  there.  The 
mighty  lie,  O  Malvina  1  in  the  narrow  plain  of 
the  rock. 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  I  The  deeds  of  days 
of  other  years  I 
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Who  comes  from  tlic  land  of  strangers,  with 
his  thousands  around  him/  the  sunbeam  pours 
its  l^right  stream  Jjefore  him ;  his  liair  meets  the 
Avind  of  his  hills.  His  face  is  settled  from  war. 
He  is  calm  as  the  evening  beam  that  looks  from 
the  cloud  of  the  west  on  Cona's  silent  vale.  Who 
is  it  hut  Condial's  son,  the  king  of  mighty  deeds  I 
He  beholds  the  hills  with  joy,hebidsathousand 
voices  rise.  '  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields,  ye 
sons  of  the  distant  land  I  The  king  of  the  world 
sits  in  his  hall,  and  hears  of  his  people's  flight. 
He  hftshis  red  eye  of  pride;  he  takes  his  father's 
sword.  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields,  sons  of 
the  distant  land  1' 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they 
came  to  Selraa's  halls.  A  thousand  lights  from 
the  strangers'  land  rose  in  the  midst  of  his  ]ieo- 
ple.  The  feast  is  spread  around;  the  night  passed 
away  in  joy.  Wheres  the  noble  Clessammor  ? 
said  the  fair-haired  Fingal.  Where  is  the  brother 
of  Morna,  in  the  hour  of  my  joy?  Sullen  and 
dark  he  passes  his  days  in  the  vale  of  echoing 
Lora  :  but ,  behold ,  he  comes  from  the  hill , 
like  a  steed  in  his  strength,  who  finds  his  com- 
panions in  the  breeze,  and  tosses  his  bright  mane 
in  the  wind.  Blest  be  the  soul  of  Clessammor , 
why  so  long  from  Selma  ? 

Returns  the  chief,  said  Clessammor ,  in  the 
midst  of  his  fame?  Such  was  the  renown  of 
Comhal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  we 
pass  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  strangers  : 
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our  swords  returned,  not  unstained  with  blood  ; 
nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  rejoice.  Why  do 
1  remember  the  times  of  our  Avar  ?  ]My  hair  is 
mixed  with  gray.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the 
bow  :  I  lift  a  lighter  spear.  O  that  my  joy  would 
return ,  as  w  hen  I  first  beheld  the  maid ;  the 
w  hite-bosomed  daughter  of  strangers ,  Moina  , 
with  the  dark-blue  eyes  I 

Tell ,  said  the  mighty  Fingal ,  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  sun, 
sliades  the  soulofClessammor.  Mournful  are  thy 
thoughts ,  alone  ,  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring 
Lora.  Let  us  hear  the  sorrow  of  thy  youth  and 
the  darkness  of  thy  days  I 

'  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,'  replied  the  great 
Clessammor ,  '  I  came  in  my  bounding  ship  to 
Balclutha's  w  alls  of  towers.  The  winds  had  roar- 
ed behind  my  sails,  and  Clutha's  streams  re- 
ceived ray  dark-bosomed  ship.  Three  days  I  I'e- 
mained  in  Reuthamir's  halls  ,  and  saw  his 
daughter ,  that  beam  of  light.  The  joy  of  the 
shell  went  round ,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
fair.  Her  breasts  were  like  foam  on  the  wave , 
and  her  eyes  like  stais  of  light  :  her  hair  was 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  her  soul  was  generous 
and  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great;  my 
heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

^  The  son  of  a  stranger  came  ;  a  chief  who 
loved  the  white-bosomed  3Ioina.  His  words  were 
mighty  in  the  hall;  he  often  half-unsheathed  his 
sword.  '  Where,'  said  he,  '■  is  the  mighty  Com- 
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lial ,  the  restless  wanderer  of  the  heath  ?  Comes 
lie  ,  with  his  host ,  to  Balclutha ,  since  Ckssuni- 
mor  is  so  bold?'  My  soul,  I  replied,  O  wai-riorl 
burns  in  a  light  of  its  own.  I  stand  without  fear 
in  the  midst  of  thousands ,  though  the  valiant 
are  distant  far.  Strangerl  thy  words  are  mighty, 
forClessammoris  alone.  But  my  s^vord  trembles 
by  my  side ,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand. 
Speak  no  more  of  Comhal ,  son  of  the  winding 

ciutha : 

'  The  strength  of  his  pride  arose.  We  fought; 
he  fell  beneath  my  sword.  The  banks  of  Clulha 
heard  his  fall;  a  thousand  spears  glittered  around. 
I  fought :  the  strangers  prevailed  :  I  plunged 
into  the  stream  of  Ciutha.  My  white  sails  rose 
over  the  waves ,  and  I  bounded  on  the  dark- 
blue  sea.  Moina  came  to  the  shore  ,  and  rolled 
the  eye  of  her  tears ;  her  loose  hair  flew  on  the 
wind;  and  I  heard  her  mournful  distant  cries. 
Often  did  I  tui-n  my  ship  ;  but  the  winds  of  the 
east  prevailed.  Is  or  Ciutha  ever  since  have  I  seen, 
nor  Moina  of  the  dark-brown  hair.  She  fell  in 
Balclutha,  for  I  have  seen  her  ghost.  I  knew  her 
as  she  came  through  the  dusky  night,  along  the 
murmur  of  Lora  :  she  was  like  the  new  moon  , 
seen  through  the  gathered  mist  :  when  the  sky 
pours  down  its  flaky  snow  ,  and  the  world  is  si- 
lent and  dark.' 

Raise,  ye  bards,  said  the  mighty  Fingal ,  tin; 
praise  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  ghost,  with 
your  songs,  to  our  hills  ,  that  she  may  rest  with 


the  fair  of  Jlorven  ,  the  sunbeams  of  other  days, 
the  dehght  of  heroes  of  old.  I  have  seen  the 
Avails  of  Balclutha,  hut  they  were  desolate.  The 
fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls  :  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream  of 
Clutha  Avas  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of 
the  walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely 
head  :  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox 
looked  out  from  the  windows ,  the  rank  grass 
of  the  wall  waved  round  its  head.  Desolate  is 
the  dwelling  of  Moina,  silence  is  in  the  house  of 
her  fathers.  Raise  the  song  of  mourning,  O  bardsl 
over  the  land  of  strangers.  They  have  but  fallen 
before  us  :  for  one  day  we  must  fall.  AMiy  dost 
thou  build  the  hall ,  son  of  the  winged  days  ? 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  towers  to-day  :  yet  a  few 
years ,  and  the  blast  of  the  desert  comes ;  it 
howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whistles  round 
thy  half- worn  shield.  And  let  the  blast  of  the 
desert  come  I  we  shall  be  renowned  in  our  day  I 
The  mark  of  my  arm  shall  be  in  battle ;  my 
name  in  the  song  of  bards.  Raise  the  song,  send 
round  the  shell :  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall. 
When  thou ,  son  of  heaven  I  shalt  fail ,  if  thou 
shalt  fail ,  thou  mighty  light  I  if  thy  brightness 
is  for  a  season ,  like  Fiirgal  I  our  fame  shall  sur- 
vive thy  beams. 

Such  Avas  the  song  of  Fingal  in  the  day  of  his 
joy.  His  thousand  bards  leaned  forward  from 
their  seats  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king.  It  was 
like  the  music  of  harps  on  the  gale  of  the  spring. 
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Lovely  were  thy  thoughts  ,  O  Fingal  I  why  had 
not  Ossian  the  strength  of  thy  soul?  But  thou 
standest  alone ,  my  father  I  who  can  equal  the 
king  of  Sclma  ? 

The  night  passed  away  in  song  ;  morning  re- 
turned in  joy.  The  mountains  showed  their  gray 
heads  ;  the  blue  face  of  ocean  smiled.  The  white 
wave  is  seen  tumbling  round  tlie  distant  rock; 
a  mist  rose  slowly  from  the  lake.  It  came  in  the 
figure  of  an  aged  man  along  the  silent  plain.  Its 
large  limbs  did  not  move  in  steps ,  for  a  ghost 
supported  it  in  mid  air.  It  came  towards  Selma's 
hall ,  and  dissolved  in  a  shower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  sight :  he  foresaw 
the  death  of  the  people.  He  came  in  silence  to 
his  hall,  and  took  his  father's  spear.  The  mail 
rattled  on  his  breast.  The  heroes  rose  around. 
They  looked  in  silence  on  each  other,  marking 
the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  saw  battle  in  his  face  — 
the  death  of  armies  ou  his  spear.  A  thousand, 
shields  at  once  are  placed  on  their  arms;  they 
drew  a  thousand  swords.  The  hall  of  Selma 
brightened  around.  The  clang  of  arms  ascends. 
The  gray  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  ]No  word  is 
among  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes 
of  the  king,  and  half-assumed  his  spear. 

Sonsof  Morven,  begun  the  king,  this  isno  time 
to  fill  the  shell;  the  battle  darkens  near  us,  death 
hovers  over  the  laud.  Some  ghost,  the  friend 
of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the  foe.  The 
sons  of  the  stranger  come  from  tlie  darkly-rolling 


sea;  for  from  the  -water  came  the  sign  of  Blor- 
ven's  gloomy  danger.  Let  each  assume  his  heavy 
spear,  each  gird  on  his  father's  sword.  Let  the 
dark  hehnet  rise  on  every  head ;  the  mail  pour 
its  lightning  from  every  side.  Thehattle  gathers 
like  a  storm  ;  soon  shall  ye  hear  the  roar  of 
death. 

The  hero  moved  on  hefore  his  host ,  like  a 
Cloud  hefore  a  ridge  of  green  fire,  ^vhen  it  pours 
on  the  sky  of  night ,  and  mariners  foresee  a 
storm.  On  Cona's  rising  heath  they  stood  :  the 
^vhite-hosomed  maids  heheld  them  alcove  like  a 
grove  ;  they  foresaw  the  death  of  the  youth  , 
and  looked  towards  the  sea  with  fear.  The  white 
"vyave  deceived  them  for  distant  sails ;  the  tear  is 
on  their  cheek  I  The  sun  rose  on  the  sea ,  and 
^\  e  heheld  a  distant  fleet.  Like  the  mist  of  ocean 
they  came ,  and  poured  their  youth  upon  the 
coast.  The  chief  was  among  them  ,  like  the  stag 
in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  His  shield  is  studded 
with  gold;  stately  strode  the  king  of  spears.  He 
moved  towards  Selma ;  his  thousands  moved  he- 
hind. 

Go  with  a  song  of  peace,  said  Fingal  :  go, 
Ullin ,  to  the  king  of  swords.  Tell  him  that  we 
are  mighty  in  war ;  that  the  ghosts  of  our  foes 
are  many.  But  renowned  are  they  who  have 
feasted  in  my  halls  ;  they  show  the  arms  of  my 
fathers  in  a  foreign  land  ;  the  sons  of  the  stran- 
gers wonder ,  and  hless  the  friends  of  ]\Iorven's 
race ;  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar  :  the 
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kings  of  the  world  shook  in  the  midst  of  their 
host. 

UlHn  went  with  his  song.  Fin  gal  rested  on 
his  spear  :  he  sa^v  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour  ; 
he  hlest  the  stranger's  son.  '  How  stately  art 
thou,  son  of  the  sea  I  said  the  king  of  woody 
Morven.  Thy  sword  is  a  beam  of  fire  by  thy  side : 
thy  spear  is  a  pine  that  defies  the  storm.  The 
varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not  broader  than  thy 
shield.  Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  I  soft  the  ring 
lets  of  thy  hair!  but  this  tree  may  fall,  and  his 
memory  be  forgot  I  The  daughter  of  the  stran- 
ger will  be  sad,  looking  to  the  rolling  sea  :  the 
children  will  say,  '  We  see  a  ship-,  perhaps  it 
is  the  king  of  Balclutha.'  The  tear  starts  from 
their  mother's  eye  :  her  thoughts  are  of  him  who 
sleeps  in  Morven  !' 

Such  Avere  the  words  of  the  king,  when  UUin 
came  to  the  mighty  Carthon  ;  he  threw  down  the 
spear  before  him  ,  he  raised  the  song  of  peace. 
'  Come  to  the  feast  of  Fingal ,  Carthon ,  from 
the  rolling  sea!  partake  of  the  feast  of  the  king, 
or  lift  the  spear  of  war  !  The  ghosts  of  our  foes 
are  many ;  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of  Slor- 
ven  I  Behold  that  field ,  O  Carthon  I  many  a 
green  hill  rises  there ,  with  mossy  stones  Imd 
rustling  grass  :  these  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's 
foes  ,  the  sons  of  the  rolling  sea  I' 

'  Dost  thou  speak  to  the  Aveak  in  arms  I'  said 
Carthon,  '  bard  of  the  woody  3Iorven?  Is  my 
face  pale  for  fCar,  son  of  the  peaceful  song?  Why 
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then  dost  thou  think  to  darken  my  soul  with  the 
tales  of  those  Avho  fell  ?  IMy  arm  has  fought  in 
battle ;  my  renown  is  known  afar.  Go  to  the 
feeble  in  arms  ,  bid  them  yield  to  Fingal.  Have 
not  I  seen  the  fallen  Balclntha?  And  shall  I  feast 
with  Comhal's  son — Comhal,  who  threw  his  fire 
in  the  midst  of  my  father's  hall  ?  I  was  }'onng  , 
and  knew  not  the  cause  why  the  virgins  wept. 
The  columns  of  smoke  pleased  mine  eye  when 
they  rose  above  my  \\  alls  1  I  often  looked  back 
with  gladness  when  my  friends  fled  along  the 
hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my  youth  came  on  , 
I  beheld  the  moss  of  my  fallen  walls.  My  sigh 
arose  Avith  the  morning,  and  my  tears  descended 
with  night.  Shall  I  not  figbt,  I  said  to  my  soul, 
against  the  children  of  my  foes?  And  I  will  fight, 
O  bai'd  1 1  feel  the  strength  of  my  soul  I ' 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and  drew 
at  once  their  shining  swords.  He  stands  in  the 
midst ,  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  the  tear  half-starting 
from  his  eye  ,  for  he  thought  of  the  follen  Bal- 
clntha. The  crowded  pride  of  his  soul  arose.  Side- 
long he  looked  up  to  the  hill ,  'v^  here  our  heroes 
shone  in  arms  :  the  spear  trembled  in  his  hand. 
Bending  forward ,  he  seemed  to  threaten  the  king. 

iJhall  I ,  said  Fingal  to  his  soul ,  meet  at  once 
the  youth  ?  Shall  I  stop  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
course,  before  his  fame  shall  arise?  But  the  bard 
hereafter  may  say ,  when  he  sees  the  tomb  of 
Carthon,  Fingal  took  his  thousands  to  battle  be  ■ 
fore  the  noble  Carthon  fell.    No  :  bard  of  the 
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times  to  come ,  thou  shalt  not  lessen  Fingal's 
fame  I  my  heroes  \\  ill  liglit  the  j^outh  ,  and  Fin- 
gal  behold  the  ^^a^.  If  he  overcomes,  I  rush  ,  in 
my  strength  ,  like  the  roaring  stream  of  Cona. 
Who  of  my  chiefs  will  meet  the  son  of  the  rolling 
sea?  Many  are  his  warriors  on  tlie  coast,  and  strong 
is  his  ashen  spear  ! 

Calhid  rose  in  his  strength,  the  son  of  the 
mighty  Lormar  :  three  hundred  youths  attend 
the  chief,  the  race  of  his  native  streams.  Feehle 
was  his  arm  against  Carthon  :  he  fell,  and  his 
heroes  fled.  Connal  resumed  the  battle  ,  but  he 
broke  his  heavy  spear  :  he  lay  bound  on  the  field, 
Carthon  pursued  his  people. 

Clessammor ,  said  the  king  of  Morven,  where 
is  the  spear  of  thy  strength  ?  Wilt  thou  behold 
Connal  bound  :  thy  friend  at  the  stream  of  Lora.'' 
Pxise ,  in  the  light  of  thy  steel ,  companion  of  va- 
liant Comhal  I  let  the  youth  of  Balcluiha  feel  the 
strength  of  Morven's  race.  lie  rose  in  the  strength 
of  his  steel,  shaking  liis  grisly  locks.  He  fitted 
the  steel  to  his  side ;  he  rushed  in  the  pride  of 
valour. 

Carthon  stood  on  a  rock :  he  saw  the  hero  rush- 
ing on.  He  loved  the  dreadful  joy  of  his  face :  his 
strength  in  the  locks  of  age  !  '  Shall  I  lift  that 
spear,'  he  said  ,  '  that  never  strikes  but  once  a 
foe  i*  Or  shall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace,  preserve 
Ihe  warrior's  life.''  Slalely  are  his  steps  of  age  I 
lovely  the  renniant  of  his  years  I  Perhaps  it  is  the 
husband  of  Moina,  the  father  of  car-borne  Car- 
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thon.  Often  have  I  heard  that  he  dwelt  at  the 
echoing  stream  of  Loia.' 

Such  were  his%vords  when  Clessammor  came, 
and  hfted  high  his  spear.  The  youth  received  it 
on  his  shield ,  and  spoke  the  words  of  peace. 
'  Warrior  of  the  aged  locks  I  is  there  no  youth 
to  hft  the  spear?  Hast  thou  no  son  to  raise  the 
shield  before  his  father  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth? 
Is  the  spouse  of  thy  love  no  more?  or  weeps  she 
over  the  tombs  of  thy  sons?  Art  thou  of  the  kiugs 
of  men?  What  will  be  the  fame  of  my  sword 
should' St  thou  fall  ?' 

It  will  be  great ,  thou  son  of  pride  I  begun  the 
tall  Clessammor.  I  havebeen  renowned  in  battle, 
but  I  never  told  my  name  to  a  foe'.  Yield  to  me, 
son  of  the  wave ,  then  shalt  thou  know  that  the 
mark  of  my  sword  is  in  many  a  field.  '  I  never 
yielded,  king  of  spears T  rephed  the  noble  pride 
of  Carthon  :  '  I  have  also  fought  in  war  ,  I  be- 
hold my  future  fame.  Despise  me  not,  thou  chief 
of  men  I  ray  arm ,  my  spear  is  strong.  Retire 
among  thy  friends  ;  let  younger  heroes  fight.* 
Why  dost  thou  wound  my  soul  ?  replied  Cles- 

'  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned  in 
those  (lays  of  heroism  a  manifest  evasion  of  fighting  liim; 
for  if  it  was  once  known  that  friendship  subsisted  of 
old  between  the  ancestors  of  the  combatants,  tlie  battle 
immediately  ceased,  and  the  ancient  amity  of  their 
forefathers  was  renewed  '  A  man  who  tells  his  name 
to  his  enemy  ,'  was  of  old  an  ignominious  term  for  a 
coward. 
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sammor  with  a  tear.  Age  does  not  tremble  on  my 
hand;  I  still  can  Hft  the  sword.  Shall  I  fly  in 
Fingal's  sight ,  in  the  sight  of  him  I  love  ?  Son 
of  the  sea  I  I  never  fled :  exalt  thy  pointed  spear. 

They  fought  like  two  contending  winds  that 
strive  to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  bade  his  spear  to 
err  :  he  still  thought  that  the  foe  was  the  spouse 
of  Moina.  He  broke  Clessammor's  beamy  spear 
in  twain ;  he  seized  his  shining  sword.  But  as 
Carthon  was  binding  the  chief ,  the  chief  drew 
the  dagger  of  his  fathers.  He  saw  the  foe's  un- 
covered side,  and  opened  there  a  wound. 

Fingal  saw  Clessammor  low  :  he  moved  in 
the  sound  of  his  steel.  The  host  stood  silent  in 
his  presence :  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  king. 
He  came  like  the  sullen  noise  of  a  storm  before 
(he  %vinds  arise  :  the  hunter  hears  it  in  the  vale , 
and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the  rock.  Carthon  stood 
in  his  place,  the  blood  is  rushing  down  his  side  : 
he  saw  the  coming  down  of  the  king ,  his  hopes 
of  fame  arose ,  but  pale  was  his  cheek  :  his  hair 
flew  loose,  his  helmet  shook  on  high  :  the  force 
of  Carthon  failed ,  but  his  soul  was  strong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  hero's  blood  :  he  stoj)t  the 
uplifted  spear.  *  Yield,  king  of  swords  I'  said 
Comhal's  son ,  '  I  behold  thy  blood  ;  thou  hast 
been  mighty  in  battle,  and  thy  fame  shall  never 
fade.  ArtUiou  the  king  so  far  renowned?  replied 
the  car-borne  Carthon  ;  art  thou  that  light  of 
death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the  world? 
But  why  should  Carthon  ask?  for  he  is  like  the 
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stream  of  his  hills  ,  strong  as  a  river  in  his 
course,  s^vift  as  the  eagle  of  heaven.  O  that  I 
had  fought  with  the  king,  that  my  fame  might 
he  great  in  song  I  that  the  hunter,  heholding  my 
tomh,  might  say  he  fought  with  the  mighty 
Fingal.  ButCarthon  dies  unknown:  he  has  pour- 
ed out  his  force  on  the  weak. 

But  thou  shalt  not  die  unknown,  rephed  the 
king  of  w  oody  3Iorven  :  my  hards  are  many,  O 
CarthonI  Their  songs  descend  to  future  times. 
The  children  of  years  to  come  shall  hear  the 
fame  of  Carthon,  when  they  sit  round  the  hurn- 
ing  oak,  and  the  night  is  spent  in  songs  of  old. 
The  hunter,  sitting  in  the  heath,  shall  hear  the 
rustling  hlast ,  and  raising  his  eyes,  hehold  the 
rock  w  here  Carthon  fell.  He  shall  turn  to  his 
son,  and  show  the  place  w  here  the  mighty  fought : 
'  There  the  king  of  Balclutha  fought ,  like  the 
strength  of  a  thousand  streams.' 

Joy  rose  in  Carthon's  face  :  he  lifted  his  heavy 
eyes.  He  gave  his  sword  to  Fingal  to  lie  within 
his  hall,  that  the  memory  of  Balclutha's  king 
might  remain  in  Morveu.  The  hattle  ceased 
along  the  field ;  the  hard  had  sung  the  song  of 
peace.  The  chiefs  gathered  round  the  falling  Car- 
thon ;  they  heard  his  words  w  ith  sighs.  Silent 
tliey  leaned  on  their  spears ,  while  Balclutha's 
hero  spoke.  His  hair  sighed  in  the  w  ind,  and  his 
voice  -was  sad  and  low . 

'  King  of  Morven,'  Carthon  said,  '  I  fall  in 
the  midst  of  my  course.  A  foreign  tomh  receives 
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in  3'outh  the  last  of  Reuthamir's  race.  Darkness 
dwells  in  Balclutha  :  the  shadows  of  grief  in 
Crathmo.  But  raise  my  reraemhrance  on  the  banks 
of  Lora ,  where  my  fathers  dwelt.  Perhaps  the 
husband  of  jMoina  will  momn  over  his  fallen 
Carthon.'  His  words  reached  the  heart  of  Cles- 
samraor  :  he  fell  in  silence  on  his  son.  The  host 
stood  darkened  around  :  no  voice  is  on  the  plain. 
Night  came  :  the  moon ,  from  the  cast ,  looked 
on  the  mournful  field  ;  but  still  they  stood ,  like 
a  silent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  on  Gormal,  when 
the  loud  winds  are  laid ,  and  dark  autumn  is  on 
the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  above  Carlhon ;  on 
the  fourth  his  father  died.  In  the  narrow  jilain 
of  the  rock  they  lie  ;  a  dim  ghost  defends  their 
tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  seen  ,  when 
the  sunbeam  darts  on  the  rock ,  and  all  around 
is  dark.  There  she  is  seen,  Malvina;  but  not  like 
the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the 
stranger's  land ,  and  she  is  still  alone. 

Fingal  was  sad  for  Carthon  ;  he  commanded 
his  bards  to  mark  the  day  when  shadowy  autumn 
returned  :  and  often  did  they  mark  the  day  and 
sing  the  hero's  praise. '  Who  comes  so  dark  from 
ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  shadowy  cloud.-'  Death 
is  trembhnginhishandlhis  eyes  aretlamesoflirel 
Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's  heath?  Who  but 
Carthon, king  of  swordslThcpeoplefalllsec  how 
be  strides  like  tbe  sullen  ghost  of  Morven  1  But 
there  he  lies  a  goodly  oak,  which  sudden  blasts 
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overturned  I  When  shalt  thou  rise ,  Balclutha's 
joy?  When,  Carthon,shalt  thou  arise?  Who  comes 
so  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  hke  autumn's  shadowy 
cloud?'  Such  were  the  words  of  the  hards  in  the 
day  of  their  mourning :  Ossian  often  joined  their 
voice,  and  added  to  their  song.  My  soul  has  heen 
mournful  for  Carthon  :  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his 
youth  ;  and  thou ,  O  Clessammor  I  where  is  thy 
dwelling  in  the  wind  ?  Has  the  youth  forgot  his 
■wound?  Flies  he  on  clouds  w  ith  thee  ?  I  feel  the 
sun  ,  O  iMalvina  I  leave  me  to  my  rest.  Perhaps 
they  may  come  to  my  dreams  ;  I  think  I 
hear  a  feehle  voice  I  The  heam  of  heaven  delights 
to  shine  on  the  grave  of  Cai'thon  :  I  feel  it  \\  arm 
around. 

O  thou  that  rollest  ahove,  round  as  the  shield 
of  my  fathers  I  Whence  are  thy  heams,  O  sun  I 
thy  everlasting  light  ?  Thou  comest  forth  in  thy 
awful  heauty ;  the  stars  hide  themselves  in  the 
sky;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale ,  sinks  in  the  west- 
ern wave;  but  thou  thyself  movest  alone.  Who 
can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  ?  The  oaks  of 
the  mountains  fall;  the  mountains  themselves 
decay  with  years  ;  the  ocean  shrinks  and  grows 
again ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven  :  but 
thou  art  for  ever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  the 
brightness  of  thy  course.  When  the  world  is  dark 
with  tempests,  when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning 
flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the  clouds, 
an  d  laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  thou 
lookest  in  vain ,  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no 
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more;  whether  thy  yelloAv  hair  flows  on  the  east- 
ern clouds ,  or  thou  trembk^st  at  the  gates  of  the 
west.  But  thou  art  perhaps hke  rae,  for  a  season: 
thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in 
thy  clouds ,  careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morning. 
Exult  then,  O  sun,  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth  I 
age  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is  like  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  the  moon  when  it  shines  through 
broken  clouds ,  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills  ;  the 
blast  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain ,  the  traveller 
shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 
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[After  an  address  to  Malvlna  ,  the  daughter  of  Toscar , 
Ossian  proceeds  to  relate  his  own  expedition  to  Fuar- 
fed  ,  an  island  of  Scandinavia,  ftlal-orchol  ,  king  of 
Fuarfed ,  being  hard  pressed  in  war  by  Ton-thormod, 
thief  of  Sar-dronlo  (\vho  had  demanded  in  vain  the 
daughter  of  Mal-orchol  in  marriage),  Fingal  sent 
Ossian  to  his  aid.  Ossian,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
came  to  battle  with  Ton-thormod  ,  and  took  him 
prisoner.  Mal-orchol  offers  his  daughter  Oina-morul 
to  Ossian  ;  but  he  ,  discovering  her  passion  for  Ton- 
thormod  ,  generously  surrenders  her  to  her  lover , 
and  brings  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
kings.] 

AS  flies  the  unconstant  sun  over  Larnion's 
grassy  hill ,  so  pass  the  tales  of  old  along  my  soul 
by  night  I  When  bards  are  removed  to  their  place, 
when  harps  are  hung  in  Selma's  hall,  tlien  comes 
a  voice  to  Ossian ,  and  awakes  his  soul  I  It  is  the 
voice  of  years  that  are  gone  1  they  roll  before  me 
with  all  their  deeds  I  I  seize  the  tales  as  they  pass , 
and  pour  them  forth  in  song.  Nor  a  troubled 
stream  is  the  song  of  the  king ;  it  is  hke  the  rising 
of  music  from  Lutha  of  the  strings.  Lutha  of 
many  strings ,  not  silent  are  thy  streamy  rocks , 
when  the  Avhite  hands  of  Malvina  move  upon 
the  harp  I  Light  of  the  shadowy  thoughts  that  fly 
across  my  soul ,  daughter  of  Toscar  of  helmets , 
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wilt  thou  not  hear  the  song  ?  We  call  back ,  maid 
of  Lutha,  ihe  years  ihat  have  rolled  :nvay!  It 
was  in  the  days  of  the  king ,  while  yet  my  locks 
were  young,  that  I  marked  Con-cathlin  '  on 
high ,  from  ocean's  nightly  wave.  My  course  was 
towards  the  isle  of  Fuarfed,  woody  dweller  of 
seas  I  Fin  gal  had  sent  me  to  the  aid  of  3Ial-orchol , 
king  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  for  war  was  around  him , 
and  our  fathers  had  met  at  the  feast. 

In  Col-coiled  I  bound  my  sails :  I  sent  my  sword 
to  Mal-orchol  of  shells.  He  knew  the  signal  of 
Albion ,  and  his  joy  arose.  He  came  fi'om  his  own 
high  hall ,  and  seized  my  hand  in  grief.  '  Why 
conies  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king?  Ton- 
thormod  of  many  spears  is  the  chief  of  A\'avy  Sar- 
dronlo.  He  saw  and  loved  my  daughter,  white- 
bosomed  Oina-morul.  He  sought;  I  denied  the 
maid,  for  our  fathers  had  been  foes.  He  came 
with  battle  to  Fuarfed ;  my  people  are  rolled 
away.  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling 
king?' 

I  come  not ,  I  said ,  to  look  hke  a  boy  on  the 
sti'ife.  Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol ,  andhishall 
for  strangers.  From  his  waves  the  warrior  de- 
scended on  thy  woody  isle ;  thou  wert  no  cloud 
before  him.  Thyfeast  was  spread  with  songs.  For 
this  my  sword  shall  rise,  and  thy  foes  perhaps 

'  Con-calhlin ,  '  mild  l)cani  of  the  wave.'  ^Vllat  star 
was  so  called  of  old  is  not  easily  ascertained.  Some  now 
distinguish  the  pole-star  hy  that  name. 
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may  fail.  Our  friends  are  not  forgot  in  their  dan- 
ger, though  distant  is  our  land. 

'  DescendantofthedaringTrenmor,  thy  words 
are  hke  the  voice  of  Cruth-Ioda ,  when  he  speaks 
from  his  parting  cloud ,  strong  dweller  of  the 
sky  I  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feast;  hut  they 
all  have  forgot  JMal-orchol.  Ihave  looked  towards 
all  the  winds ,  hut  no  white  sails  were  seen  !  hut 
steel  resounds  in  my  hall,  and  not  the  joyful 
shells.  Come  to  my  dwelling,  race  of  heroes  1 
dark-skirted  night  is  near.  Hear  the  voice  of 
songs  from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed  wild.' 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arose  the  white  hands 
of  Oina-morul .  She  Avaked  her  own  sad  tale  from 
every  tremhling  string.  I  stood  in  silence;  for 
hright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter  of  many 
isles  I  Her  eyes  were  tAVO  stars,  looking  forward 
through  a  rushing  shower.  The  mariner  marks 
them  on  high ,  and  hlesses  the  lovely  heams. 
With  morning  we  rushed  to  battle  to  Tormul's 
resounding  stream  :  the  foe  moved  to  the  sound 
of  Ton-thormod's  bossy  shield.  From  Aving  to 
wing  the  strife  was  mixed.  I  met  Ton-thormod 
in  fight.  Wide  flew  his  broken  steel.  I  seized  the 
king  in  war.  I  gave  his  hand,  bound  fast  with 
thongs,  to  Mal-orchol ,  the  giver  of  shells.  Joy 
rose  at  the  feast  of  Fuarfed,  for  the  foe  had 
failed.  Ton-lhormod  turned  his  face  away  from 
Oina-morul  of  isles  I 

Son  of  Fingal,  begun  Mal-orchol  ,  not  forgot 
shall  thou  pass  from  me.  A  light  shall  dwell  in 
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!hy  ship,  Oina-morul  of  slow-rolling  eyes.  She 
shall  kindle  gladness  along  thy  mighty  soul.  IS'or 
unheeded  shall  the  maid  move  in  Selma  through 
rhe  dwelling  of  kings. 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  IMine  eyes  were  half 
closed  in  sleep.  Soft  music  came  to  mine  ear.  It 
■was  like  the  rising  breeze ,  that  w  hirls  at  first 
the  thistle's  beard,  then  flies  dark-shadowy  over 
the  grass.  It  was  the  maid  of  Fuarfed  ^vild !  she 
raised  the  nightly  song ;  she  kncnv  that  my  soul 
was  a  stream  that  flowed  at  pleasant  sounds. 
'  Who  looks ,'  she  said , '  from  his  rock  on  ocean's 
closing  mist?  His  long  locks,  like  the  raven's 
wing,  are  wandering  on  the  blast.  Stately  are 
his  steps  in  grief  I  The  tears  are  in  his  eyes  I  His 
manly  breast  is  heaving  over  his  bursting  soul  I 
Retire,  I  am  distant  afar,  a  wanderer  in  lands 
unknown.  Though  the  race  of  kings  are  around 
me,  yet  my  soul  is  dark.  Why  have  our  fathers 
been  foes ,  Ton-lhormod ,  love  of  maids  I ' 

'  Soft  voice  of  the  streamy  isle ,'  I  said , '  w  hy 
dost  thou  mourn  by  night?  The  race  of  daring 
Trenmor  are  not  llie  dark  in  soul.  Thou  shalt 
not  wander  by  streams  unknown,  blue-eyed 
Oina-morul  1  Within  this  bosom  is  a  voice:  it 
comes  not  to  other  ears ;  it  bids  Ossian  hear  the 
hapless  in  their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  soft  singer 
by  night  I  Ton-thormod  shall  not  mourn  on  his 
rock  I ' 

With  morning  I  loosed  the  king.  I  gave  the 
long-haired  maid.  IMal-orchol  heard  my  words  in 
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the  midst  of  his  echoing  halls.  '  King  of  Fuarfed 
Avild ,  wliy  shoukl  Ton-thormod  mourn  ?  He  is 
of  the  race  of  heroes,  and  a  flame  in  Avar.  Your 
fathers  have  been  foes ,  but  now  their  dim  ghosts 
rejoice  in  death.  They  stretch  their  hands  of  mist 
to  the  same  shell  in  Loda.  Forget  their  rage,  ye 
\varriorsI  it  was  the  cloud  of  other  years.' 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Ossian,  while  yet  his 
locks  were  young  :  though  lovehness,  with  a 
robe  of  beams ,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many 
isles.  We  call  back,  maidofLulha,  the  years 
that  have  rolled  away  I 
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COLNA-DONA. 

[Finjijal  despatches  Ossian ,  and  Toscar,  the  son  of 
Conloth  aud  father  of  Malvina  ,  to  raise  a  stone  on 
tlie  hanks  of  the  stream  of  Crona ,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  victory  wFiich  lie  liad  ohtained  in 
that  place.  When  they  were  employed  in  tliatwork, 
Car-ul ,  a  neif^hbourinfj  chief,  invited  thera  to  a 
feast.  They  went,  and  Toscar  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  Colna-dona  ,  the  daughter  of  Car-uK 
Colna-dona  became  no  less  enamoured  of  Toscar. 
An  incident  at  a  hunting  party  brings  their  loves  to 
a  happy  issue.] 

COL-AMON'  of  troubled  streams,  dark-wan- 
derer of  distant  vales ,  I  behold  thy  course  be- 
tween trees  near  Car-ul's  echoing  halls.  There 
dwelt  bright  Colna-dona ,  the  daughter  of  the 
king.  Her  eyes  were  rolling  stars ;  her  arms  were 
white  as  the  foam  of  streams.  Her  breast  rose 
slowly  to  sight,  like  ocean's  heaving  wave.  Her 
soul  was  a  stream  of  light.  Who,  among  the 
maids ,  was  like  the  love  of  heroes? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king  we  moved  to 
Crona  "  of  the  streams ,  Toscar  of  grassy  Lutha , 

'  Colna-dona  signifies*  the  love  of  heroes.'  Col-amon, 
'  narrow  river.  '  Car-ul ,  *  dark-eyed.' 

'Crona,  'murmuring,'  was  the  name  of  a  small 
stream  which  discharged  itself  into  the  river  Carron. 
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and  Ossian  young  in  fields.  Three  bards  attended 
Avith  songs.  Three  bossy  shields  were  borne  be- 
fore us :  for  we  Avere  to  rear  the  stone  in  memory 
of  the  past.  By  Crona's  mossy  course  Fin  gal  had 
scattered  his  foes;  he  had  rolled  away  the  stran- 
gers like  a  troidjled  sea.  We  came  to  the  place  of 
renown  :  from  the  mountains  descended  night. 
I  tore  an  oak  from  its  hill ,  and  raised  a  flame  on 
high.  I  bade  my  fathers  to  look  down  from  the 
clouds  of  their  hall ;  for  at  the  fame  of  their  race 
they  brighten  in  tlie  wind. 

I  took  a  stone  from  the  stream ,  amidst  the 
song  of  bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung 
curdled  in  its  ooze.  Beneath  I  placed,  at  inter- 
vals ,  three  l^osses  from  the  shields  of  foes ,  as 
rose  or  fell  the  sound  of  UUin's  nightly  song, 
Toscarlaid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  sounding 
steel.  We  raised  the  mould  around  the  stone  , 
and  bade  it  speak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  streams  that  now  art 
reared  on  high ,  speak  to  the  feeble ,  O  stone  I 
after  Selma's  race  have  failed !  Prone  from  the 
stormy  night,  the  traveller  shall  lay  him  by 
thy  side  :  thy  whistling  moss  shall  sound  in 
his  dreams;  the  years  that  were  past  shall 
return.  Battles  rise  before  him ,  blue-shielded 
kings  descend  to  war  :  the  darkened  moon 
looks  from  heaven  on  the  troubled  field.  He 
shall  burst  with  morning  from  dreams,  and 
see  the  tombs  of  warriors  round.  He  shall  ask 
about  the  stone,  and  the  aged  shall  reply,  'This 
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gray  stone  was  raised  by  Ossian ,  a  chief  of  other 
years  I ' 

From  Col-amon  came  a  bard ,  from  Car-ul , 
the  friend  of  strangers.  He  bade  us  to  the  feast 
of  kings ,  to  the  dwelling  of  bright  Cohia-dona. 
We  went  to  the  hall  of  harps.  There  Car-ul 
brightened  between  his  aged  locks,  when  he 
beheld  the  sons  of  his  friends,  like  two  young 
branches  before  him. 

'  Sons  of  the  mighty,'  he  said,  '  ye  bring  back 
the  days  of  old,  when  fust  I  descended  from 
w  aves  on  Selma's  streamy  vale  I  I  pursued  Duth- 
mocarglos ,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers 
had  been  foes;  we  met  by  Clutha's  winding 
waters.  He  fled  along  the  sea ,  and  my  sails  were 
spread  behind  him.  Wight  deceived  me  on  the 
deep.  I  came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings,  to  Selma 
of  high -bosomed  maids.  Fingal  came  forth  with 
his  bards,  and  Conloch  arm  of  death.  I  feasted 
three  days  in  the  hall ,  and  saw  the  blue  eyes  of 
Erin  Roscrana ,  daughter  of  heroes ,  light  of 
Cormac's  race.  Nor  forgot  did  my  steps  depart  : 
the  kings  gave  their  shields  to  Car-ul  :  they  hang 
on  high  in  Col-amon ,  in  memory  of  the  past. 
Sons  of  the  daring  kings ,  ye  bring  back  the  daj'i 
of  old!' 

Car-ul  kindled  the  oak  offcasts.  He  took  two 
bosses  from  our  shields.  He  laid  them  in  earth 
beneath  a  stone,  to  speak  to  the  hero's  race, 
'  Wlien  battle,'  said  the  king,  '  shall  roar,  and 
our  sons  are  to  meet  in  wrath ,  my  race  shall  look. 
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]ierhaps  on  this  stone,  Avhen  they  prepare  the 
spear.  Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace?  they 
will  say,  and  lay  aside  the  shield.' 

Night  came  down.  In  her  long  locks  moved 
the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harp 
arose  the  voice  of  white-armed  Colna-dona.Toscar 
darkened  in  his  place  hcfore  the  love  of  heroes. 
She  came  on  his  troubled  soul  like  a  beam  to  the 
dark-heaving  ocean ,  %vhen  it  bursts  from  a  cloud , 
and  brightens  the  foamv  side  of  a  wave  '. 


With  morning  we  awaked  the  %voods,  and 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They  fell 
by  their  wonted  streams.  We  returned  through 
Crona's  vale. From  the  wood  a  youth  camefor\vard 
with  a  shield  and  pointless  spear.  — '  Whence ,' 
saidToscarof  Lutha,  '  isthetlyingbeam?  Dwells 
there  peace  at  Col-amon,  rouud  bright  Colna- 
dona  of  harps  I ' 

'  By  Col-amon  of  streams ,'  said  the  youth , 
'  bright  Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt ;  but  her 
course  is  now  in  deserfs  with  the  son  of  the 
king,  he  that  seized  with  love  her  soul  as  it 
wandered  through  the  hall.'  '  Stranger  of  tales ,' 
said  Toscar,  '  hast  thou  marked  the  warrior's 
course?  He  must  fall ;  give  thou  that  bossy  shield.' 
In  wrath  he  took  the  shield.  Fair  behind  it  rose 

'  Here  an  episode  is  entirely  lost  j  or,  at  least ,  is 
handed  down  so  i  in  perfectly ,  that  it  does  not  deserve 
a  place  in  tlie  poem. 
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the  breasts  of  a  maid ,  white  as  the  bosom  of  a 
swan,  rising  graceful  on  swift-rolhng  waves.  It 
was  Cohia-dona  of  harps ,  tlie  daughter  of  the 
king  I  Her  bhie  eyes  had  i-olled  on  Toscar,  and 
her  love  arose  I 
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OITHONA. 

[  Gaul ,  the  son  of  Morni ,  attended  Lathmon  into  his 
own  country ,  after  liis  being  defeated  in  Mcrven , 
as  related  in  a  preceding  poem.  He  was  kindly 
entertained  by  Nuiith,  the  father  of  Lathmon,  and 
fell  in  love  with  his  daughter  Oithona.  The  lady 
was  no  less  enamoured  of  Gaul ,  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  their  marriage.  In  the  mean  time  Fingal, 
preparing  for  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the 
Britons,  sent  for  Gaul.  He  obeyed  ,  and  went;  but 
not  without  promising  to  Oithona  to  return  ,  if  he 
survived  the  war  ,  by  a  certain  day.  Latlimon  too  was 
obliged  to  attend  his  father  Nu'ath  in  his  wars,  and 
Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Dunlathmon,  the  seat  of 
the  family.  Dunrommath,  lord  of  Uthal,  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  Orkneys  ,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  lier  friends  ,  came  ,  and  carried  off'  by 
force  Oithona,  who  had  formerly  rejected  his  love, 
into  Tromullion,  a  desert  island,  where  he  conceal- 
ed her  in  a  cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed ;  heard  of  the 
rape ,  and  sailed  to  Tromathon  ,  to  revenge  himself 
on  Dunrommath.  When  he  landed,  he  found  Oithona 
disconsolate,  and  resolved  not  to  survive  the  loss  of 
her  honour.  She  told  him  the  story  of  her  misfor- 
tunes ,  and  she  scarce  ended  ,  when  Dunrommath 
with  his  followers  appeared  at  the  further  end  of 
the  island,  (iaul  prepared  to  attack  him,i-ecommend- 
ing  to  Oithona  to  retire  till  the  battle  was  over. 
She    seemingly    obeyed  ;    but  she   secretly    armed 
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herself ,  rushed  into  the  tliickest  of  the  battle  ,  and 
was  mortally  wounded.  Gaul ,  pursuing  the  flyinjj 
enemy  ,  found  her  just  expiring  on  the  field  :  he 
mourned  over  her ,  raised  her  tomb  ,  and  returned 
to  Morven.  Thus  is  the  story  handed  down  by 
tradition;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  material  differ- 
ence in  the  poem  ,  which  opens  with  Gaul's  return 
to  Dunlathmon,  after  the  rape  of  Oithona.] 

DARKNESS  dwells  around  Dunlathmon, 
though  the  moon  shows  half  her  face  on  the  hill. 
The  daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes  away  ;  she 
beholds  the  approaching  grief.  The  son  of  Mor- 
ni  is  on  the  plain  :  there  is  no  sound  in  the 
hall.  No  long-streaming  beam  of  light  comes 
trembling  through  the  gloom.  The  voice  of 
Oithona  is  not  heard  amidst  the  noise  of 
the  streams  of  Duvrarna.  '  Whither  art  thou 
gone  in  thy  beauty,  dark-haired  daughter  of 
Nuiith !  Lathmon  is  in  the  field  of  the  valiant , 
but  thou  didst  promise  to  remain  in  the  hall 
till  tlie  son  of  Morni  returned — till  he  returned 
from  Strumon ,  to  the  maid  of  his  love !  The 
tear  was  on  thy  cheek  at  his  departure  ;  the 
sigh  rose  in  secretin  thy  breast.  Cut  thou  dost 
not  come  forth  with  songs,  with  the  lightly- 
trembling  sound  of  the  harp!  ' 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  eame 
to  Dunlathmon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open 
and  dark.  The  winds  were  blustering  in  the 
hall.  The  trees  strewed  the  threshold  with 
leaves ;  the  mminur  of  night  was  abroad.  Sad  and 


siknt ,  at  a  rock ,  the  son  of  Morni  sat  :  his 
soul  trembled  for  the  maid ;  but  he  knew  not 
whither  to  turn  his  course!  The  son  of  Leth 
stood  at  a  distance,  and  heard  the  Avinds  of 
his  bushy  hair.  But  he  did  not  raise  his  voice, 
for  he  saw  the  sorrow  of  Gaid  ! 

Sleep  descended  on  the  chiefs.  The  visions 
of  night  arose.  Oithona  stood,  in  a  dream, 
before  the  eyes  of  Morni's  son.  Her  hair  was 
loose  and  disordered  :  her  lovely  eye  rolled 
deep  in  tears.  Blood  stained  her  snowy  arm. 
Th€  robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her  breast. 
She  stood  over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was 
feebly  heard.  '  Sleeps  the  son  of  3Iorni,  he 
that  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Oithona .''  Sleeps 
Gaid  at  the  distant  I'ock,  and  the  daughter  of 
INuath  low?  The  sea  rolls  round  the  dark  isle 
of  Tromathon.  I  sit  in  my  tears  in  the  cave  ! 
iNor  do  I  sit  alone,  O  Gaul!  the  dark  chief 
of  Cuthal  is  there.  He  is  there  in  the  rage  of 
his  love.  What  can  Oithona  do?' 

A  rougher  blast  rushed  through  the  oak. 
The  dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his 
aspen  spear.  He  stood  in  the  rage  of  his  soul. 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  east.  He  accused 
the  lagging  light.  At  length  the  morning  came 
forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  sail.  The  winds 
came  rusthng  from  the  hill;  he  bounded  on 
the  waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arose 
Tromathon ,  hke  a  blue  shield  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.   The  white  wave  roared  against  its 
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rocks;  sad  Oitliona  sat  on  the  coast!  She  looked 
on  the  roUing  waters,  and  lier  tears  came  down. 
But  when  she  saw  Gaul  in  his  arms,  she  start- 
ed ,  and  turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  lovely 
cheek  is  hent  and  red  ;  her  white  arm  trem- 
bles by  her  side.  Thrice  she  strove  to  fly  from 
his  presence  ;  thrice  her  steps  failed  as  she 
went ! 

'  Daughter  of  Nuath,'  said  the  hero,  'why 
dost  thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  send 
forth  the  flame  of  death  ?  Darliens  hatred  in 
my  soul?  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the 
east,  rising  in  a  land  unknown.  But  thou  co- 
verest  thy  face  with  sadness,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Nuiith!  Is  the  foe  of  Oiihoua  near?  My 
soul  biunis  to  meet  him  in  fight.  The  swoid 
trembles  by  the  side  of  Gaul,  and  longs  to 
glitter  in  his  hand.  Speak,  daughter  of  JNuath! 
Dost  thou  not  behold  my  tears  ? ' 

'  Young  chief  of  Strumon ,'  replied  the  maid, 
'  why  comest  thou  over  the  dai-k-blue  wave, 
to  TVuiith's  mournful  daughter?  A\  by  did  I  not 
pass  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock, 
that  lifts  its  fair  bead  unseen,  and  strews  its 
withered  leaves  on  the  blast?  Why  didst  thou 
come,  O  Gaul!  to  hear  my  departing  sigh? 
1  vanish  in  my  youth ;  my  name  shall  not 
be  heard.  Or  it  will  be  heard  with  grief; 
the  tears  of  INuath  must  fall.  Tliou  wilt  be 
sad,  son  of  ]\h)rni!  for  the  departed  fame  of 
Oithona.   Hut   she   shall   sleep   in    the  narrow 
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tomb,  far  from  the  voice  of  the  mourner.  Why 
didst  thou  come ,  chief  of  Sti  umon !  to  the  sea- 
beat  rocks  of  Ti'omathoa  / ' 

'  I  came  to  meet  tliy  foes ,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  .Nuath !  The  death  of  Cuthal's  chief  dark- 
ens before  me ;  or  IMorni's  son  shall  fall !  Oi- 
thonal  when  Gaul  is  low,  raise  my  tomb  on 
that  oozy  rock.  AA  hen  the  dark-bounding  ship 
shall  pass,  call  the  sons  of  the  sea;  call  them, 
and  give  this  s\vord  ,  to  bear  it  hence  to  Morni's 
hall.  The  gray-haired  chief  will  then  cease  to 
look  towards  the  desert  for  the  return  of  his 
son  I ' 

'  Shall  the  daughter  of  ISuiith  live.-"  she  re- 
plied with  a  bursting  sigh.  '  Shall  I  live  in 
Tromathon,  and  the  son  of  ]\Iorni  low.-*  ]My 
heart  is  not  of  that  rock ;  nor  my  soul  careless 
as  that  sea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every 
wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  storm  I  The  blast 
which  sliall  lay  thee  low,  shall  spread  the  bran- 
ches of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  shall  wither  to- 
gether, son  of  car-borne  Mornil  The  narrow 
house  is  pleasant  to  me,  and  the  gray  stone 
of  the  dead  :  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy 
rocks,  O  sea-surrounded TromathonI  INightcame 
on  with  her  clouds ,  after  the  departure  of  Lath- 
mon  ,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers, 
to  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Dutliormoth.  Night 
came  on.  I  sat  in  the  hall ,  at  ihe  beam  of  the 
oak  I  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  trees.  I 
heard  the  sound  of  arms.  Joy  rose  in  my  face. 
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I  thought  of  thy  return.  It  ^vas  the  chief  of 
Cuthal,  the  red-haired  strength  of  Dunrom- 
math.  Ilis  eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  the  blood  of  my 
people  was  on  his  sword.  They  ^vho  deiended 
Oithona  fell  by  the  gloomy  chief  1  What  could 
I  do?  3Iy  arm  was  weak.  I  could  not  lift  the 
s])ear.  He  took  me  in  my  grief,  amidst  my  tears 
he  raised  the  sail.  He  feared  the  returning 
Lathmon ,  the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona  I 
But  behold  he  comes  with  his  people  I  the  dark 
■wave  is  divided  before  him  I  Whither  wilt  thou 
turn  thy  steps,  son  of  Morni?  3iany  are  the 
^^  arriors  of  thy  foe  ?  ' 

'  My  steps  never  turned  from  battle,'  Gaul 
said,  and  unsheathed  his  sword.  'Shall  I  then 
begin  to  fear,  Oithona  I  when  thy  foes  are  near? 
Go  to  thy  cave,  my  love,  till  our  battle  cease 
on  the  field.  Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  bows  of 
our  fathers  1  the  sounding  quiver  of  jMorni ! 
Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  yew.  Our- 
selves will  lift  the  spear.  They  are  an  host  on 
the  rock  I   our  souls  are  strong  in  war  I  * 

Oithona  went  to  the  cave.  A  troubled  joy 
rose  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  light- 
ning on  a  stormv  cloud  I  Her  soul  Avas  re- 
solved ;  the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly-look- 
ing eye.  Dunrommath  sloAvly  approached.  He 
saw  the  son  of  Morni.  Contempt  contracted 
his  face ,  a  smile  is  on  his  dark-lMOwn  cheek  ; 
his  red  eye  rolled  ,  half- concealed  beneath  his 
shaggy  brows  I 
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'  Whence  are  the  sons  of  the  sea  ? '  hegun 
the  gloomy  chief.  '  Have  the  winds  driven  you 
on  the  rocks  of  Tromathon?  or  came  you  in 
search  of  the  white-handed  maid?  The  sons  of 
the  unhappy,  ye  feehle  men ,  come  to  the  hand 
of  DunrommathI  His  eye  spares  not  the  weak; 
lie  dehghts  in  the  blood  of  strangers,  Oithona 
is  a  beam  of  light ,  and  the  chief  of  Cuthal  en- 
joys it  in  secret ;  wouldest  thou  come  on  its  love- 
liness ,  like  a  cloud ,  son  of  the  feeble  hand  I 
Thou  mayest  come ,  but  shalt  thou  return  to 
the  halls  of  thy  fathers  ? 

'  Dost  thou  not  know  me  ?  said  Gaul ,  '  red- 
haired  chief  of  Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  were  swift  on 
the  heath  ,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne  Lathmon; 
when  the  sword  of  Morni's  son  parsued  his 
host ,  in  Morven's  woody  land.  Dunrommath  ! 
thv  words  are  mighty,  for  thy  warriors  gather 
behind  thee.  But  do  I  fear  them,  son  of  pride? 
I  am  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble  I ' 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms;  Dunrommath 
shrunk  behind  his  people.  But  the  spear  of 
Gaul  ]3:erced  the  gloomy  chief  :  his  sword  lop- 
ped off  his  head,  as  it  bended  in  death.  The 
son  of  Morni  shook  it  thrice  by  the  lock  ;  the 
warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  arrows  of 
Morven  pursued  them  :  ten  fell  on  the  mossy 
rocks.  The  rest  lift  the  sounding  sail ,  and  bound 
on  the  troubled  deep.  Gaul  advanced  towards 
the  cave  of  Oithona.  He  beheld  a  youth  lean- 
ing on  a  rock.  An  arrow  had  pierced  his  side  , 
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his  eye  rolled  faintly  beneath  his  helmet.  Tha 
soul  of  Morni's  son  was  sad,  he  came  and  spoke 
the  words  of  peace. 

'  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee ,  youth  of 
the  mournful  brow?  I  have  searched  for  the 
herbs  of  the  mountains  ;  I  have  gathered  them 
on  the  secret  banks  of  their  streams.  My  hand 
has  closed  the  wound  of  the  brave ,  their  eyes 
liave  blessed  the  son  of  Morni.  Where  dwelt 
thy  fathers ,  warrior  ?  Were  they  of  the  sons 
of  the  mighty  ?  Sadness  shall  come  ,  like  night, 
on  thy  native  streams.  Thou  art  fallen  in  thy 
youth  I ' 

'  My  fathers ! '  replied  the  stranger,  '  were 
of  the  race  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  shall  not 
be  sad ;  for  my  fame  is  departed  like  morning 
mist.  High  walls  rise  on  the  banks  of  Duvran- 
na ,  and  see  their  mossy  towers  in  the  stream ; 
a  rock  ascends  behind  them  with  its  bending 
pines.  Thou  mayest  behold  it  far  distant,  Theie 
my  brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle  : 
give  him  this  glittering  helmet.' 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul.  It  was 
the  wounded  Oithona  !  She  had  armed  herself 
in  the  cave,  and  came  in  search  of  death.  Her 
heavy  eyes  are  half  closed,  the  blood  pours 
from  her  heaving  side.  '  Son  of  Morni  I '  she  said, 
'  prej^are  the  narrow  tomb.  Sleep  grows  ,  like 
darkness  ,  on  my  soul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona 
are  dim!  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvianna  ,  in  the 
bright  beam  of  my  fame !  then  had  my  years 
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come  on  Avith  joy  ;  the  virgins  would  then  bless 
my  steps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  son  of  Morni ! 
my  father  shall  blush  in  his  hall  I ' 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Troraathon .  The 
mournful  warrior  raised  her  tomb.  He  came 
to  Morven;  we  saw  the  darkness  of  his  soul. 
Ossian  took  the  harp  in  the  praise  of  Oithona. 
The  brightness  of  the  face  of  Gaul  returned. 
But  his  sigh  rose,  at  times,  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends  ;  like  blasts  that  shake  their  unfrequent 
wings,  after  the  stormy  winds  are  laid  I 
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CROMA. 

[Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  is  overheard  by 
Ossian  lamenting  the  death  of  Oscar  her  lover. 
Ossian ,  to  divert  her  grief,  relates  his  own  actions 
in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook  ,  at  Fingal's 
command  ,  to  aid  Crothar  the  petty  king  of  Croma  , 
a  country  in  Ireland,  against  Rothmar ,  who  in- 
vaded his  dominions.  The  story  is  delivered  down 
thus  in  tradition.  Crothar,  king  of  Croma,  being 
blind  with  age  ,  and  his  son  too  young  for  the  held, 
Rothmar,  the  chief  of  Tromlo,  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  of  annexing  the 
dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  accordingly 
marched  into  the  country  su}»ject  to  Crothar,  but 
which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was,  at  the 
time,  supreme  king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being ,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blind- 
ness ,  unfit  for  action  ,  sent  for  aid  to  Fingal ,  king 
of  Scotland;  who  ordered  his  son  Ossian  to  the  re- 
lief of  Crothar.  But  before  his  arrival  Fovar-gormo, 
the  son  of  Crothar  ,  attacking  Rothmar  ,  was  slain 
himself,  and  his  iorces  totally  defeated.  Ossian  re- 
newed the  war,  came  to  l»attle  ,  killed  Rothmar, 
and  routed  his  army.  Croma  being  thus  delivered 
of  its  enemies,  Ossian  returned  to  Scotland.] 

'  IT  was  the  voice  of  my  love  I  seldom  art  thou 
in  the  dreams  of  Malvina  I  Open  your  airy  halls, 
O  father  of  Toscar  of  shields  !  Unfold  the  gates 


of  your  clouds  :  the  steps  of  Mahina  are  near.  I 
liave  heard  a  voice  in  my  dream.  I  feel  the  flut- 
tering of  my  soul.  Why  didst  thou  come  ,  O 
blast  I  fromtlie  dark-rolhng  face  ofthelakel  Thy 
rustling  wing  was  in  the  tree  ;  the  dream  of  Mal- 
vina  fled.  But  she  beheld  her  love,  when  his  robe 
of  mist  flew  on  the  wind.  A  sunbeam  was  on  his 
skirts  ;  they  glittered  like  the  gold  of  the  stran- 
ger. It  was  the  voice  of  my  love  I  seldom  comes 
he  to  my  dreams  I 

'  But  thou  dwellestin  the  soul  of  Malvina,  son 
of  mighty  Ossian  I  3Iy  sighs  arise  with  the  beam 
of  the  east ;  my  tears  descend  with  the  drops  of 
night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree ,  in  thy  presence  ,  Os- 
car ,  with  all  my  branches  round  me  ;  but  thy 
death  came  like  a  blast  from  the  desert ,  an'i  laid 
my  green  head  low.  The  spring  returned  with  its 
showers;  no  leaf  of  mine  arose  !  The  virgins  saw 
me  silent  in  the  hall  ;  they  touched  the  harp  of 
joy.  The  tear  was  on  the  cheek  of  jMalvina  :  the 
virgins  beheld  me  in  my  grief.  Why  art  thou 
sad  ?  they  said ,  thou  first  of  the  maids  of  Luthal 
Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morning  ,  and 
stately  in  thy  sight  ?' 

Pleasant  is  thy  song  in  Ossian's  ear,  daughter 
of  streamy  Lutha  I  Thou  hast  heard  the  music 
of  departed  bards  in  the  dream  of  thy  rest,  when 
sleep  fell  on  thy  eyes ,  at  the  murmur  of  Mo- 
riilh.  When  thou  didst  return  from  the  chase , 
in  the  day  of  the  sun,  thou  hast  heard  tlie  music 
of  bards ,  and  tliy  song  is  lovely  I  It  is  lovely  ,  O 
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Malvina  !  but  it  melts  the  soul.  There  is  a  joy  ia 
grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breast  of  llie  sad. 
But  sorrow  wastes  the  mournful,  O  daughlcr  of 
Toscarl  and  their  days  are  few  I  They  fall  away, 
like  the  flower  on  ^vhicll  the  sun  hath  looked  in 
his  strength  ,  after  the  mildew  has  passed  over 
it,  when  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of 
night.  Attend  to  the  tales  of  Ossian  ,  O  maid  ! 
lie  remembers  the  days  of  his  3'outh  ! 

The  king  commanded  ;  I  raised  my  sails,  and 
rushed  into  the  bay  of  Croma  ;  into  Croma's 
sounding  bay  in  lovely  Inisfail  '.  High  on  the 
coast  arose  the  towers  of  Crothar  king  of  spears; 
Crothar  renowned  in  the  battles  of  his  youth  ; 
but  age  dwelt  then  around  the  chief.  Rothmar  had 
raised  the  sword  against  the  hero;  and  the  wrath 
of  Fin  gal  burned.  He  sent  Ossian  to  meet  Roth- 
mar in  war ,  for  the  chief  of  Croma  was  the 
friend  of  his  youth.  I  sent  the  bard  before  me 
with  songs.  I  came  into  the  hall  of  Crothar. 
There  sat  the  chief  amidst  thearms  ofhisfathers, 
but  his  eyes  had  failed.  His  gray  locks  waved 
around  a  staff,  on  which  the  warrior  leaned.  He 
hummed  the  song  of  other  times,  when  the 
soTuid  of  our  arms  reached  his  ears.  Crothar  rose, 
stretched  his  aged  hand  ,  and  blessed  the  son  of 
Fingal. 

'  Ossian'.'  said  the  hero,  '  the  strength  of 
Crothar's  arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the  sword 

'  Inisfail ,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
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x^s  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Strutha  I  He 
was  the  first  of  men  ;  but  Crothar  had  also  his 
fame.  Tlie  king  of  iMorvcn  praised  me  ;  he 
placed  on  my  arm  the  bossy  shield  of  Calthar  , 
\\  horn  the  king  had  slain  in  his  wars.  Dost  thou 
not  behold  it  on  the  wall  ?  for  Crothar's  eyes 
have  failed.  Is  thy  strength  like  thy  father's,  Os- 
sian?  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm  V 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king  ;  he  felt  it  with  his 
aged  hands.  The  sigh  rose  in  his  breast,  and  his 
tears  came  down.  'Thou  art  strong,  ray  son,' he 
said ,  '  ]jut  not  like  the  king  of  Morven  I  But 
^vho  is  like  the  hero  among  the  mighty  in  war  ? 
Let  the  feast  of  my  hall  be  spread  ;  and  let  my 
bards  exalt  the  song.  Great  is  he  that  is  within 
my  walls,  ye  sons  of  echoing  Croma  I  '  The  feast 
is  spread.  The  harp  is  heard  ;  and  joy  is  in  the 
hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a  sigh  ,  that  dark- 
ly dwelt  in  every  breast.  It  was  like  the  faint 
beam  of  the  moon  spread  on  a  cloud  in  heaven. 
At  length  the  music  ceased  ,  and  the  aged  king 
of  Croraa  spoke  ;  he  spoke  without  a  tear  ,  but 
sorrow  swelled  in  the  midst  of  liis  voice. 

'  Son  of  Fingal  1  beholdest  thou  not  the  dark  - 
ness  of  Crothar's  joy  ?  My  soul  was  not  sad  at  the 
feast ,  when  my  people  lived  before  me.  I  re- 
joiced in  the  presence  of  strangers ,  when  my 
son  shone  in  the  hall.  But ,  Ossian ,  he  is  a  beam 
that  is  departed.  He  left  no  streak  of  light  be- 
hind. He  is  fallen,  son  of  Fingal  I  in  the  wars  of 
his  father.  Rothmar  the  chief  of  grassy  Tromlo 
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heard  that  these  eyes  had  failed  ;  he  heard  tliat 
my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall ,  and  the  pride  of 
his  soul  arose  I  He  came  towards  Croma ;  my 
people  fell  hefore  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  my 
wrath  ,  hnt  what  covdd  sightless  Crothar  do  ? 
My  steps  were  unequal ,  my  grief  was  great,  I 
wished  for  the  days  that  were  past  —  days 
wherein  I  fought,  and  won  in  the  field  of  hlood. 
3Iy  son  returned  from  the  chase — the  fair-haired 
Fovar-gormo.  He  had  not  lifted  his  sword  in 
battle  ,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the  soul  of 
the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in 
his  eyes.  He  saw  the  disordered  steps  of  his 
father,  and  his  sigh  arose. — '  King  of  Croma,' 
he  said ,  '  is  it  because  thou  hast  no  son  ,  is  it 
for  the  weakness  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that  thy 
sighs  arise  ?  I  begin  ,  my  father ,  to  feel  my 
strength  ;  I  have  drawn  the  sword  of  my  youth; 
and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this 
Rothmar  ,  with  the  sons  of  Croma  :  let  me  meet 
him ,  O  my  father  I  I  feel  my  burning  soul  I'  — 
'  And  thou  shalt  meet  him  ,'  I  said,  '  son  of  the 
sightless  Crothar!  But  let  others  advance  before 
thee ,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at 
thy  return  ;  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not ,  fair- 
haired  Fovar-gormo  1'  He  went ;  he  met  the  foe; 
he  fell.  Rothmar  advances  to  Croma.  He  who 
slew  my  son  is  near ,  with  all  his  pointed 
spears.' 

This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  shell,  I  replied,  and 
took  my  spear  !  My  people  saw  the  fire  of  my 
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eyes;  they  all  arose  around.  Through  night  we 
strode  along  the  heath.  Gray  morning  rose  in 
the  east.  A  green  narrow  vale  appeared  before 
us  ;  nor  wanting  was  its  winding  stream.  The 
dark  host  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks ,  with  all 
their  glittering  arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale. 
They  fled.  Rothmar  sunk  beneath  my  sword  I 
Day  had  not  descended  in  the  west ,  when  I 
brought  his  arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged  hero 
felt  them  with  his  hand  ;  and  joy  brightened 
over  all  his  thoughts. 

The  people  gather  to  the  hall  I  The  shells  of 
the  feast  are  heard.  Ten  harps  are  strung  ;  five 
bards  advance,  and  sing  ,  l^y  turns,  the  praise 
of  Ossian  ;  they  poured  forth  their  burning 
souls,  and  the  string  answered  to  their  voice. 
The  joy  of  Croma  was  great  :  for  peace  returned 
to  the  land.  The  night  came  on  with  silence  ; 
the  morning  returned  with  joy.  jNo  foe  came  in 
darkness  with  his  glittering  spear.  The  joy  of 
Croma  was  great ;  for  the  gloomy  Rothmar  had 
fallen  I 

I  raised  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they 
laid  the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was 
there  ,  but  his  sigh  was  not  heard.  He  searched 
for  the  wound  of  his  son ,  and  found  it  in  his 
breast.  Joy  rose  in  the  face  of  the  aged.  He  came 
and  spoke  to  Ossian.  '  King  of  spears  1'  he  said  , 
'  my  son  has  not  fallen  without  his  fame.  The 
young  w  arrior  did  not  fly  ;  but  met  death  as  he 
went  forward  in  his  strength.  Happy  are  tliey 
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Avlio  die  in  youth,  ^vlK.'n  their  renown  is  heard  ! 
The  feeble  ^vill  not  l^ehold  them  in  the  hall ,  or 
smile  at  their  Iremhhng  hands.  Their  memory 
shall  he  honoured  in  song ;  the  young  tear  of 
the  virgin  \vill  fall.  But  the  aged  Avither  away  hy 
degrees;  the  fame  of  their  youth,  Avhile  yet  they 
live ,  is  all  forgot.  They  fall  in  secret.  The  sigh 
of  their  son  is  not  heard.  Joy  is  around  their 
tomb  :  the  stone  of  their  fame  is  |)laced  without 
a  tear.  Ihippy  are  they  who  die  in  their  youth  , 
^vhen  Iheii'  renown  is  around  tliem  I' 
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CALTIION  AND  COLMAL. 


[This  piece,  as  many  more  of  Ossian's  compositions, 
is  addressed  to  one  of  the  first  Christian  mission- 
aries. The  story  of  the  poem  is  handed  down  by 
tradition ,  thus  :  —  In  the  country  of  the  Britons 
Jtetween  the  walls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of 
Fingal ,  Dunthalmo ,  lord  of  Teutha  ,  supposed  to 
be  the  Tweed ;  and  Rathmor  ,  who  dwelt  at  Clutha, 
well  known  to  be  the  river  Clyde.  Pxathmor  was  not 
more  renowned  for  his  generosity  and  hospitality , 
than  Dunthalmo  was  infamous  for  his  cruelty  and 
ambition.  Dunthalmo,  through  envy,  or  on  account 
of  some  private  feuds  which  subsisted  between  the 
families  ,  murdered  Rathmor  at  a  feast;  l)Ut,  being 
afterwards  touched  with  remorse  ,  he  educated  the 
two  sons  of  Piathmor,  Calthon  and  Colmar,  in  his 
own  house.  They  growing  up  to  man's  estate  ,  drop- 
ped some  hints  that  they  intended  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  father,  upon  which  Dunthalmo  shut 
them  up  in  two  caves  on  the  banks  of  Teutha, 
intending  to  take  them  off  privately.  Colmal,  the 
daughter  of  Dunthalmo,  who  was  secretly  in  love 
with  Calthon  ,  helped  him  to  make  his  escape  from 
prison ,  and  fled  with  him  to  Fingal ,  disguised  in 
the  habit  of  a  young  warrior  ,  and  implored  Jiis  aid 
against  Dunthalmo.  Fingal  sent  Ossian  with  three 
hundred  men  to  Colmar's  relief.  Dunthalmo  having 
previously  nmrdered  Colmar  ,  came  to  a  battle  with 
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Osfflan ;  but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero ,  and  his 
armv  totally  defeated. 

Calthon  married  Colinal,  his  delivererj  and  Ossian 
returned  to  Morven.] 

PLEA  SAINT  is  the  voice  of  thy  song,  thou  lonely 
dweller  of  the  rock  1  It  comes  on  the  sound  of  the 
stream,  along  the  narrow  vale.  My  soul  awakes, 
O  stranger  I  in  the  midst  of  my  hall.  I  stretch 
my  hand  to  the  spear,  as  in  the  days  of  other 
years.  I  stretch  my  hand ,  but  it  is  fechle;  and 
the  sigh  of  my  bosom  grows.  Wilt  thou  notlisten , 
son  of  the  rockl  to  the  song  of  Ossian?  My  soul 
is  full  of  other  times  ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  re- 
turns. Thus  the  sun  appears  in  the  west,  after 
the  steps  of  his  brightness  have  moved  behind  a 
storm  :  the  green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads  : 
the  blue  streams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The  aged 
hero  comes  forth  on  his  staff;  his  gray  hair  glit- 
ters in  the  beam.  Dost  thou  not  behold,  son  of 
the  rock ,  a  shield  in  Ossian's  hall  ?  It  is  marked 
with  the  strokes  of  battle;  and  the  brightness  of 
its  bosses  has  failed.  That  shield  the  great  Dun- 
thalmo  bore,  the  chief  of  streamy  Teutha.  Dun- 
thalmobore  it  in  battle ,  before  he  fell  by  Ossian's 
spear.  Listen,  sonof  therockl  to  the  talc  of  other 
years. 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble 
dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  ne- 
ver shut  :  his  feast  was  always  spread.  The  sons 
of  tlie  stranger  came.  They  blessed  tlie  generous 
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chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raised  the  song,  and 
touched  the  harp  :  joy  hrightened  on  the  face  of 
the  sadlDunthahno  came  in  his  pride,  and  rush- 
ed into  the  comljat  of  Rathmor.  The  chief  of 
Chitha  overcame  :  the  rage  of  Dunthalmo  arose. 
He  came  hy  night  Avith  his  warriors ;  the  miglity 
Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his  halls  ^vhere  his  feast 
Avas  often  spread  for  strangers. 

Colmar  and  Callhon  -were  young ,  the  sons  of 
car-horne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy  of 
youth ,  into  their  father's  hall.  They  hehold  him 
in  his  hlood;  their  hursting  tears  descend.  The 
soul  of  Dunthalmo  melted  when  he  saw  the  chil- 
dren of  youth.  He  hrought  them  to  Alteutha's 
walls;  they  grew^  in  the  house  of  their  foe.  They 
bent  the  how  in  his  presence ;  and  came  forth  to 
his  wars.  They  saw  the  fallen  w  aUs  of  their  fa- 
thers; they  saw  the  green  thorn  in  the  hall. 
Their  tears  rushed  forth  in  secret.  At  times  their 
faces  were  sad.  Dunthalmo  beheld  their  grief: 
his  darkening  soul  designed  their  death.  He 
closed  them  in  two  caves  on  the  echoing  banks 
of  Teutha.  The  sun  did  not  come  there  with  his 
beams,  nor  the  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The 
sons  of  Rathmor  remained  in  darkness,  and  fore- 
saAv  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  silence, 
the  fair-haired ,  blue-eyed  Colmal.  Her  eye  had 
rolled  in  secret  on  Calthon ;  his  loveliness  swell- 
ed in  her  soul.  She  trembled  for  her  warrior ; 
but  what  could  Colmal  do  I  Her  arm  could  not 
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lift  tlie  spear;  nor  was  the  sword  formed  for  her 
side.  Her  white  Ijreast  never  rose  lieneath  a  mail. 
IN  either  was  her  eye  the  terror  of  heroes.  What 
canst  thon  do  ,  O  Colmall  for  the  falling  chief? 
Her  steps  are  unequal ;  her  hair  is  loose ;  her  eye 
looks  wildly  through  her  tears.  She  came  hy  night 
to  the  hall.  She  armed  her  lovely  form  in  steel ; 
the  steel  of  a  young  warrior  who  fell  in  the  first 
of  his  battles.  She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calthon, 
and  loosed  the  thong  from  his  hands. 

'Arise,  son  of  Rathmor,'  she  said;  'arise,  the 
night  is  dark!  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Selma  , 
chief  of  fallen  Clutha  I  I  am  the  son  of  Lamgal , 
who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy 
dark  dwelling  in  the  cave ,  and  my  soul  arose. 
Arise  ,  son  of  Rathmov I  arise,  the  niglit  is  darkl' 
— 'Blest  voice  I'  replied  the  chief,  'comest  thou 
from  the  clouds  to  Callhon?  The  ghosts  of  his 
fathers  have  often  descended  in  his  dreams,  since 
the  sun  has  retired  from  his  eyes ,  and  darkness 
has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art  thou  the  son  of 
Lamgal,  the  chief  I  often  saw  in  Clutha?  But 
shall  I  fly  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  brother 
low?  Willi  fly  to  Morven,  and  the  hero  closed  in 
night?  No;  give  me  that  spear,  son  of  Lamgal; 
Calthon  will  defend  his  brother  I' 

'A  thousand  warriors,'  replied  the  maid, 
'  stretch  their  spears  round  car-borne  Colmar. 
What  can  Calthon  do  against  a  host  so  great? 
Let  us  lly  to  the  king  of  Morven;  he  Avill  come 
'vith  war.    His   arm   is   stretched  forth  to  the 
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iinhappy ;  the  lightning  of  his  sword  is  round  the 
weak.  Arise,  tliou,  son  of  Rathmor ;  the  shadows 
will  lly  away.  Arise  ,  or  thy  steps  may  be  seen  , 
and  thou  must  fall  in  youth.' 

The  sighing  hero  rose ;  his  tears  descend  for 
car-borne  Colniar.  He  came  with  the  maidtoSel- 
ma's  hall  :  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Colnial. 
The  helmet  covered  her  lovely  face.  Her  bosom 
lieaved  beneath  the  steel.  Fingal  returned  from 
the  chase ,  and  found  the  lovely  strangers.  They 
were  like  two  beams  of  light  in  the  midst  of  the 
hall  of  shells.  The  king  heard  the  tale  of  grief; 
and  turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thousand  heroes 
half  rose  before  hira  ,  claiming  the  war  of  Teu- 
tha,  I  came  with  my  spear  from  the  hill ;  the 
joy  of  battle  rose  in  mybreast :  for  the  king  spoke 
to  Ossian  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  chiefs. 

'  Son  of  my  strength,'  began  the  king,  '■  take 
thou  the  spear  of  Fingal.  Go  to  Teutha's  rushing 
stream  ,  and  save  the  car-borne  Colmar.  Let  thy 
fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleasant  gale  ;  that 
my  soul  may  rejoice  over  my  son,  who  renews 
the  renown  of  our  fathers.  Ossian  I  be  thou  a 
storm  in  war ;  but  mild  when  the  foe  is  low  I  It 
was  thus  my  fame  arose,  O  my  son  1  be  thou  like 
Selma's  chief.  When  the  haughty  come  to  my 
halls ,  my  eyes  behold  them  not.  But  my  arm  is 
stretchecl  forth  to  the  unhapp}^  My  sword  defends 
the  weak.' 

I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king.  I  took  my 
rattling  arms.  Diarau  rose  at  my  side  ,  and  Dar- 
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go,  king  of  spears.  Three  hundred  youths  fol- 
lowed our  steps  ;  tlie  lovely  strangers  were  at  my 
side.  Dunthalmo  heard  the  sound  of  our  approach. 
He  gathered  the  strength  of  Teutha.  He  stood  on 
a  hill  with  his  host.  They  were  like  rocks  broken 
with  thunder,  when  their  bent  trees  are  singed 
and  bare ,  and  the  streams  of  their  chinks  have 
failed.  The  stream  of  Teutha  rolled  in  its  pride 
before  the  gloomy  foe.  I  sent  a  bard  to  Dun- 
thalmo to  oiler  the  combat  on  the  plain  ;  but  he 
smiled  in  the  darkness  of  his  pride.  His  unsettled 
host  moved  on  the  hill ;  like  the  mountain  cloud , 
when  the  blast  has  entered  its  womlj,  and  scatters 
the  curling  gloom  on  every  side. 

They  broughtColmar  to  Teutha's  bank,  bound 
with  a  thousand  thongs.  The  chief  is  sad,  but 
stately.  His  eye  is  on  his  friends;  for  we  stood 
in  our  arms  whilst  Teutha's  waters  rolled  be- 
tween. Dunthalmo  came  with  his  spear  and 
pierced  the  liero's  side  :  he  rolled  on  the  bank  in 
his  blood.  We  heard  his  broken  sighs.  Calthon 
rushed  into  the  stream  :  I  bounded  forward  on 
my  spear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  JNight 
came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  rested  on  a  rock 
amidst  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of  his  bosom 
burned  against  the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Cal- 
thon stood  in  his  grief;  he  mourned  the  fallen 
Colmar  ;  Colmar  slain  in  youth  before  his  fame 
arose  I 

I  bade  the  song  of  woe  to  rise  to  soothe  the 
mournful  chief ;  but  he  stood  beneath  a  tree ,  and 
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often  threw  his  spear  on  the  eartli.  TJie  humid 
eye  of  Cohiial  rolled  near  in  a  secret  tear;  she 
foresaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo ,  or  of  Clutha's 
warlike  chief.  Now  half  the  night  had  passed 
away.  Silence  and  darkness  were  on  the  field. 
Sleep  rested  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes  :  Calthon's 
settling  soul  was  still.  His  eyes  were  half  closed ; 
hut  the  murmur  ofTeutha  had  not  yet  failed  in 
his  ear.  Pale,  and  showing  his  wounds ,  the  ghost 
of  Coln^ar  came  :  he  bent  his  head  over  the  hero  , 
and  raised  his  feeble  voice  1 

'  Sleeps  the  son  of  Rathmor  in  his  night,  and 
his  brother  low ?  Did  we  not  rise  to  the  chase 
together  ?  Pursued  we  not  the  dark-brown  hinds? 
Colmar  w  ast  not  forgot  till  he  fell ,  till  death  had 
blasted  his  youth.  I  lie  pale  beneath  the  rock 
of  Lona.  O  let  Calthon  rise  I  the  morning  comes 
with  its  beams  ;  Dunthalmo  w  ill  dishonour  the 
fallen.'  He  passed  away  in  his  blast.  The  rising 
Calthon  saw  the  steps  of  his  departure.  He  rushed 
in  the  sound  of  his  steel.  Unhappy  Colmal  rose. 
She  followed  her  hero  through  night,  and  dragged 
her  spear  behind.  But  \Nhen  Calthon  came  to 
Lona's  rock ,  he  found  his  fallen  brother.  The 
rage  of  his  bosom  rose ;  he  rushed  among  the 
foe.  The  groans  of  death  ascend.  They  close 
around  the  chief.  He  is  bound  in  the  midst ,  and 
brought  to  gloomy  Dunthalmo,  The  shout  of  joy 
arose,  and  the  hills  of  night  replied. 

I  started  at  tlie  sound ,  and  took  my  father's 
spear.  Diaran  rose  at  my  side ;  and  the  youthful 
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strength  of  Dargo.  We  missed  the  chief  of  Chitha, 
and  our  souls  \\er('  sad.  I  dreaded  the  departure 
of  my  fame.  The  ])ride  of  my  valour  rose.  '  Sons 
of  Morven  I '  I  said  ,  '  it  is  not  thus  our  fathers 
fought.  They  rested  not  on  the  field  of  strangers 
uhen  the  foe  was  not  fallen  heforethem.  Their 
strength  was  like  the  eagles  of  heaven  ;  their  re- 
noun  is  in  the  song.  But  our  peojile  f;\ll  hy  de- 
grees. Our  fame  hegins  to  depait.  What  shall 
the  king  of  Morven  say,  ifOssian  conquers  not  at 
Teutha  ?  Rise  in  your  steel ,  ye  wari'iors  I  follow 
the  sound  of  Ossian's  course.  He  will  not  return 
but  renowned  to  the  echoing  walls  of  Selma.' 

Moining  rose  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha. 
Colmal  stood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the 
chief  of  Clutha  :  thrice  the  spear  fell  from  her 
hand.  My  wrath  turned  against  the  stranger;  for 
my  soul  trembled  for  Calthon.  '  Son  of  the  feeble 
hand  I'  I  said,  'doTeulha's  warriors  fight  with 
tears?  The  l)attle  is  not  won  vvilh  grief;  nor 
dwells  the  sigh  in  the  soul  of  war.  Go  to  the  deer 
of  Cannun ,  to  the  lowing  herds  of  Teutha.  But 
leave  these  arms,  thou  son  of  fear  I  a  ^varrior 
may  lift  them  in  fight.' 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  shoulders.  Her  snowy 
breast  aj^peared.  She  bent  her  ])Iushing  iace  to 
the  groniul.  I  looked  in  silence  to  the  chiefs.  'J  he 
spear  fell  from  my  hand;  the  sigh  of  my  bosom 
rose  I  Hut  when  1  heard  the  name  of  the  maid, 
my  crowding  tears  ruslied  down.  1  blessed  the 
lovely  beam  of  youth ,  and  bade  the  battle  move  I 
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Why,  son  of  the  rock ,  should  Ossian  tell  how 
Teutha's  warriors  died?  They  are  now  forgot  in 
their  land  ;  their  tondjs  are  not  found  on  the 
heath.  Years  came  on  with  their  storms.  The 
green  mounds  are  mouldeied  away.  Scarce  is  the 
grave  of  Dunthalmo  seen,  or  the  place  where  he 
fell  hy  the  spear  of  Ossian.  Some  gray  warrior, 
half  blind  with  age  ,  sitting  by  night  at  the  fla- 
ming oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  deeds  to  his 
sons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark  Dunthalmo.  The 
faces  of  youth  bend  sidelong  towards  his  voice. 
Surprise  and  joy  burn  in  their  eyes  I  I  found 
Calthon  bound  to  an  oak ;  my  sword  cut  the 
thongs  from  his  hands.  I  gave  him  the  white- 
bosomed  Colmal.  They  dwelt  in  the  halls  of 
Teutha. 
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THE 

WAPx  OF  CAROS. 

[Cares  is  probably  the  noted  usurper  Carausius ,  by 
birth  a  Menapian ,  >vlio  assumed  the  purple  in  the 
year  281;  and,  seizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the 
Emperor  Maximinian  Herculius  in  several  na\al  en- 
gagements ,  whieh  gives  propriety  to  his  being  called 
in  this  poem  '  the  king  ot"  ships. '  He  repaired  Agri- 
cola's  wall ,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  incursions  of 
the  Caledonians ;  and  when  lie  was  employed  in  that 
work ,  it  appears  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  under 
the  command  of  Oscar,  the  sou  of  Ossian.  This 
battle  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  poem  ,  which 
is  addressed  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar.] 

RRING,  daughter  of  Toscar,  Lring  the  harp  I 
the  hght  of  the  song  rises  in  Ossian's  soul  I  It  is 
hke  the  Gekl  when  darkness  covers  the  hills 
around ,  and  the  shadow  grows  sloAvly  on  the 
])lain  of  the  sun.  I  heliold  my  son  ,  O  Malvina  I 
near  the  mossy  rock  of  Crotia.  But  it  is  the  mist 
of  the  desert ,  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  west  I 
Lovely  is  the  mist  that  assumes  the  form  of  Oscar  I 
turn  from  it,  ye  winds,  when  ye  roar  on  the 
side  of  Ardven  I 

Who  comes  towards  my  son  with  the  murmur 
of  a  song  I  His  stalf  is  in  his  hand ,  his  gray  hair 
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loose  on  the  Avind.  Surly  joy  lightens  his  face.  He 
often  looks  back  to  Caros.  It  is  Ryno  of  songs  , 
he  that  went  to  view  the  foe,  '  What  does  Caros , 
king  of  ships  ?'  said  the  son  of  the  now  mournful 
Ossian  :  '  spreads  he  the  wings '  of  his  pride , 
Lard  of  the  times  of  old ?'  —  'He  spreads  them , 
Oscar,'  replied  the  bard,  'but  it  is  behind  his 
gathered  heap  - .  He  looks  over  his  stones  with 
fear.  He  beholds  thee  terrible ,  as  the  ghost  of 
night ,  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  ships  I' 

'  Go ,  thou  first  of  my  bards  I'  says  Oscar , 
'  take  the  spear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its  point. 
Shake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid  him ,  in 
songs  ,  to  advance  ,  and  leave  the  rolling  of  his 
wave.  Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  for  battle ;  that 
my  bo%v  is  wear}'  of  the  chase  of  Cona.  Tell  him 
the  mighty  are  not  here  ;  and  that  my  arm  is 
young.' 

He  went  with  the  murmur  of  songs.  Oscar 
reared  his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes 
on  Ai-dven ,  like  the  noise  of  a  cave  ;  when  the 
sea  of  Togorma  rolls  before  it,  and  its  trees  meet 
the  roaring  winds.  They  gather  round  my  son 
like  the  streams  of  the  hill;  when,  after  rain  , 
they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  course.  Ryno  came 
to  the  mighty  Caros.  He  struck  his  flaming 
spear.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Oscar  ,  O  thou  that 
sittest  on  tlie  rolling  of  waves  I  Fingal  is  distant 

•  The  Roman  eagle. 

'  Aj^ricola's  wall,  which  Carausius  repaired. 
VOL.    I.  9 
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far  ;  he  lieai  s  the  songs  of  bards  in  Morven  : 
the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.  His  lerriljle 
spear  is  at  his  side  ;  his  shield  that  is  like  the 
darkened  moon!  Come  to  the  battle  of  Oscar  j  the 
hero  is  alone. 

He  came  not  over  the  streamy  Carun.  The 
bard  returned  Avith  his  song.  Gray  night  grows 
dim  on  Crona.  The  feast  of  shells  is  spread.  A 
hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind;  faint  light 
gleams  over  the  heath.  The  ghostsof  Ardven])ass 
through  the  beam,  and  show  their  dim  and  dis- 
tant forms.  Comala'  is  half  unseen  on  her  meteor; 
Hidallan  is  sullen  and  dim ,  like  the  darkened 
moon  behind  the  mist  of  night. 

'  Why  art  thou  sad  ?'  said  Ryno ;  for  he  alone 
beheld  the  chief.  '  Why  art  thou  sad ,  Hidallan  .^ 
hast  thou  not  received  thy  fame?  The  songs  of 
Ossirai  have  been  heard;  thy  ghost  has  brightened 
in  w ind ,  when  thou  didst  bend  from  thy  cloud , 
to  hear  the  song  of  Morven's  bard  V  — '  And  do 
thine  eyes  ,'  said  Oscar  , '  behold  the  chief,  like 
the  dim  meteor  of  night  ?  Say ,  Ryno  ,  say  ,  how 
fell  Hidallan ,  the  renowned ,  in  the  days  of  my 
fathers?  His  name  remains  on  the  rocks  of  Cona. 
I  have  often  seen  the  streams  of  his  hills  1' 

Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  drove  Hidallan  from 
his  wars.  The  king's  soul  was  sad  for  Comala  , 
and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  the  chief.  Lonely, 

•  This  is  the  scene  of  Comala's  death  ,  which  is  Hie 
suhject  of  the  dramatic  poem. 
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sad ,  along  the  heath  he  slo^vlv  moved  with  silent 
steps.  His  arms  hang  disordered  on  his  side.  His 
hair  flies  loose  from  his  brow.  The  tear  is  in  his 
downcast  eyes;  a  sigh  half-silent  in  his  breast  I 
Three  days  he  strayed  unseen,  alone,  befoie  he 
came  to  Lamor's  halls  :  the  mossy  halls  of  his 
fathers  ,  at  the  stream  of  Balva.  There  Lamor  sat 
alone  beneath  a  tree  ;  for  he  had  sent  his  people 
with  Hidallan  to  war.  The  stream  ran  at  his  feet, 
his  gray  head  rested  on  his  staff.  Sightless  are 
his  aged  eyes.  He  hnms  the  song  of  other  times. 
The  noise  of  Hidallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear  :  he 
knew  the  tread  of  his  son. 

'  Is  the  son  of  Lamor  returned ;  or  is  it  the 
sound  of  his  ghost?  Hast  thou  fallen  on  the  banks 
of  Carun  ,  son  of  the  aged  Lamor?  Or ,  if  I  hear 
the  sound  of  Hidallan's  feet,  where  are  the  mighty 
in  the  war?  where  are  my  people,  Hidallan  I  that 
were  w  out  to  return  with  their  echoing  shields? 
Have  they  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun?' 

'  INo  ,'  replied  the  sighing  youth,  '  the  people 
of  Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  war,  my 
father  I  but  Hidallan  is  renow  ned  no  more.  I  must 
sit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of 
the  battle  grows.' 

'  But  thy  fathers  never  sat  alone ,'  replied  the 
rising  pride  of  Lamor.  '  They  never  sat  alone  on 
the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  battle  rose. 
Dost  thou  not  behold  that  tomb  ?  My  eyes  dis- 
cern it  not;  tlicre  rests  the  noble  Garmallon,  ^vliO 
never  fled  from  war  I  Come  ,  thou  renowned  in 
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battle ,  he  says ,  come  to  thy  father's  tomb.  How 
am  I  renowned ,  Garniiillon?  my  son  has  fled 
from  warl' 

*  King  of  the  streamy  Bahal'  said  Hidallan 
with  a  sigh ,  '  why  dost  thou  torment  my  soul  ? 
Lamor,  I  never  fled.  Fingal  was  sad  for  Comala ; 
he  denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan.  Go  to  the  gray 
streams  of  thy  land  ,  he  said  ;  moulder  like  a 
leafless  oak,  which  the  winds  have  bent  over 
Balva ,  never  more  to  grow  V 

^  And  must  I  hear,'  Lamor  replied,  '  the 
lonely  tread  of  Hidallan's  feet?  When  thousands 
are  renowned  in  battle  ,  shall  he  bend  over  my 
gray  streams?  Spirit  of  the  noble  GarmallonI 
carry  Lamor  to  his  place  ;  his  eyes  are  dark ,  his 
soul  is  sad,  his  son  has  lost  his  fame  I' 

'  Where ,'  said  the  youth , '  shall  I  search  for 
fame,  to  gladden  the  soul  of  Lamor?  From 
whence  shall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the 
sound  of  my  arms  may  be  pleasant  in  his  ear?  If 
I  go  to  the  chase  of  hinds ,  my  name  w'lW  not  l)c 
heard.  Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs  with  his 
hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He  will 
not  iufjuireof  his  mountains,  or ofthedark-brown 
deer  of  his  deserts  V 

'  I  must  fall,'  said  Lamor, '  like  a  leafless  oak  : 
it  grew  on  a  rock  I  it  was  overturned  by  the 
winds  I  My  ghost  will  be  seen  on  my  hills, 
mournful  for  my  young  Hidallan.  Will  not  \e, 
ye  mists  ,  as  ye  rise  ,  hide  him  from  my  sight  ? 
My  son,  go  to  Lamor' s  hall :  there  the  arms  of 
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our  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  sword  of  Garmallon : 
he  took  it  from  a  foe  I' 

He  ^vent  and  brought  the  sword  with  all 
its  studded  thongs.  He  gave  it  to  his  father. 
The  gray -haired  hero  felt  the  point  with  his 
hand. 

'  My  son,  lead  me  to  Garmalion's  tomb  :  it 
rises  beside  that  rustling  tree.  The  long  grass  is 
w  itliered ;  I  hear  the  breezes  whistling  there.  A 
little  fountain  murmurs  near,  and  sends  its 
waters  to  Balva.  There  let  me  rest;  it  is  noon  : 
the  sun  is  on  our  fields  I' 

He  led  him  to  Garmalion's  tomb.  Lamor 
jiierced  the  side  of  his  son.  They  sleep  together  : 
their  ancienthalls  moulder  away.  Ghosts  are  seen 
there  at  noon  :  the  valley  is  silent,  and  the  people 
shun  the  place  of  Lamor. 

'  Mournful  is  thy  tale,'  said  Oscar, '  son  of  the 
times  of  old  I  My  soul  sighs  for  Hidal'an  ;  he  fell 
in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on  the  blast  of 
the  desert  :  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign  land. 
Sons  of  the  echoing  Morven  !  draw  near  to  the 
foes  of  Fingal.  Send  the  night  away  in  songs  : 
watch  the  strength  of  Caros.  Oscar  goes  to  the 
people  of  other  times ;  to  the  shades  of  silent 
Ardven,  where  his  fathers  sit  dim  in  their  clouds, 
and  behold  the  future  war.  And  art  thou  there, 
Hidallan,  like  a  half-extinguished  meteor?  Come 
to  my  sight,  in  thy  sorrow,  chief  of  the  winding 
Balva  1' 

The  heroes  move  with  their  songs.  Oscar  slowly 
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ascends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  set  on  the 
heath  before  him.  A  distant  torrent  faintly  roars. 
Unfreqiienl  blasts  rush  through  aged  oaks.  The 
half-enliglitened  moon  sinks  dim  and  red  behind 
her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath. 
Oscar  dre^v  his  sword  ! 

'  Come  ,*  said  the  hero ,  ^  O  ye  ghosts  of  my 
fathers !  ye  that  fought  against  the  kings  of  the 
world  I  Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times  ;  and 
your  converse  in  your  caves ,  when  you  talk 
together  ,  and  behold  your  sons  in  the  fields  of 
the  brave.' 

Trenmor  came  from  his  hill  at  the  voice  of  his 
mighty  son.  A  cloud,  like  the  steed  of  the  stran- 
ger, supported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the 
mist  of  Lano ,  that  brings  death  to  the  j:)eople. 
His  sword  is  a  green  meteor  half-extinguished. 
His  face  is  without  form,  and  dark.  He  sighed 
thrice  over  the  hero  :  thrice  the  winds  of  night 
roared  around !  IMa'ny  wei-e  his  words  to  Oscar  ; 
but  they  only  came  by  halves  to  our  ears  ;  they 
were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the 
light  of  the  song  arose.  He  slowly  vanished  , 
like  a  mist  that  melts  on  the  sunny  hill.  It  was 
then ,  O  daughter  of  Toscar  I  my  son  began  first 
to  be  sad.  He  foresaw  the  fall  of  his  race.  At 
times  he  was  thoughtful  and  dark ,  like  the  sun 
when  he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face  ,  but  again 
he  looks  forth  from  his  darkness  on  the  green 
hills  of  Cona. 

Oscar  passed  the   night  among  his  fathers  ; 
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c;ray  morning  met  him  on  Carun's  banks.  A 
green  vale  surrounded  a  tomlD  whicli  arose  in 
the  times  of  old.  Little  hills  lift  their  heads  at  a 
distance,  and  stretch  their  old  trees  to  the  wind. 
The  warriors  ofCaros  sat  there,  for  they  had 
passed  the  stream  Ijy  night.  They  appeared  like 
the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light  of  the 
morning.  Oscar  stood  at  the  tomb  ,  and  raised 
thrice  his  terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed 
around  ;  the  staring  roes  bounded  away ;  and 
the  trembling  ghosts  of  the  dead  fled,  shrieking 
on  their  clouds.  So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  my 
son  ,  when  lie  called  his  friends  ! 

A  thousand  spears  arose  around ;  the  people 
of  Caros  rose.  ^Vhy,  daughter  of  Toscar,  why 
that  tear  ?  3Iy  son  ,  though  alone  ,  is  brave.  Oscar 
is  like  a  beam  of  the  sky:  he  turns  around ,  and 
the  people  fall.  His  hand  is  the  arm  of  a  ghost, 
when  he  stretches  it  from  a  cloud ;  the  rest  of  his 
thin  form  is  unseen  ;  but  ihe  people  die  in  the 
vale  I  ^ly  son  beheld  the  approach  of  the  foe;  he 
stood  in  the  silent  darkness  of  his  strength.  'Am 
I  alone,'  said  Oscar,'  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
foes?  IMany  a  spear  is  therel  many  a  darkly-roll- 
ing eye  I  Shall  I  fly  to  Ardven?  But  did  my 
fathers  ever  fly?  The  mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a 
thousand  battles.  Oscar  too  shall  be  renowned  I 
Come  ,  ye  dim  ghosts  of  my  fathers ,  and  behold 
my  deeds  in  war  I  I  may  fall ;  but  I  will  be  re- 
nowned like  the  race  of  the  echoing  MorAcn.' 
He  stood ,  growing  in  his  place ,  like  a  flood  in 
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a  narrow  vale !  The  battle  came ,  but  they  fell : 
liloody  Avas  the  sword  of  Oscar. 

The  noise  reached  his  people  at  Crona ;  they 
came  like  a  hundred  streams.  The  warriors  of 
Caros  fled;  Oscar  remained  like  a  rock  left  by 
the  ebbing  sea.  Now  dark  and  deep  ,  Avith  all 
his  steeds ,  Caros  rolled  his  might  along  :  the 
little  streams  are  lost  in  his  course  :  the  earth  is 
j'ocking  round.  Battle  spreads  from  wing  to  wing; 
ten  thousand  swords  gleam  at  once  in  the  sky. 
But  why  should  Ossian  sing  of  battles?  For 
never  more  shall  my  steel  shine  in  war.  I  re- 
member the  days  of  my  youth  ■with  grief,  when 
I  feel  the  weakness  of  my  arm.  Happy  are  they 
who  fell  in  their  youth,  in  the  midst  of  their 
renown  I  They  have  not  beheld  the  tombs  of 
their  friends,  or  failed  to  bend  the  bow  of 
their  strength.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Oscar,  in 
the  midst  of  thy  rushing  blast.  Thou  often  goest 
to  the  fields  of  thy  fame ,  where  Caros  fled  from 
thy  lifted  sword. 

Darkness  comes  on  my  soul ,  O  fair  daughter 
of  Toscar!  I  behold  not  the  form  of  m)^  sons  at 
Carun ,  nor  the  figure  of  Oscar  on  Crona,  The 
rustling  winds  have  carried  him  far  away ,  and 
the  heart  of  his  father  is  sad.  But  lead  me,  O 
Malvina!  to  the  sound  of  my  woods,  to  the  roar 
of  my  mountain  streams.  Let  the  chase  be  heaid 
on  Cona ;  let  me  think  on  the  days  of  other 
years.  And  bring  me  the  harp  ,  O  maid  !  that  I 
may  touch  it  when  the  light  of  my  soul  shall 
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arise.  De  thou  near  to  learn  the  song ;  future  times 
shal  Ihear  of  nie  I  The  sons  of  the  feeble  here- 
after will  lift  the  voice  of  Cona ;  and ,  looking  up 
to  the  rocks ,  sa}'- ,  '  Here  Ossian  dwelt. '  They 
shall  admire  Ihe  chiefs  of  old ,  the  race  that  are 
no  more ,  while  we  ride  on  our  clouds ,  Malvinal 
on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  Avinds.  Our 
voices  shall  be  heard  at  times  in  the  desert ;  we 
shall  sing  on  the  breeze  of  the  rock. 
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CATHLIN  OF  CLUTHA. 


[  An  address  to  Malvina  ,  the  daughter  of  Toscar.  The 
Poet  relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlin  in  Selraa ,  to 
solicit  aid  against  Duth-carmor  of  Cluba,  who  had 
killed  Cathmol  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter  Lanul. 
Fingal  declining  to  make  a  choice  among  his  heroes, 
who  were  all  claiming  the  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, they  retired  '  each  to  his  hill  of  ghosts,'  to  he 
determined  by  dreams.  The  spirit  of  Trenmor 
appears  to  Ossian  and  Oscar.  They  sail  from  the 
bay  of  Carmona ,  and  ,  on  the  fourth  day ,  appear 
off  the  valley  of  Piath-col ,  in  Inishuna ,  where 
Duth-carmor  had  fixed  his  residence.  Ossian  des- 
])atches  a  J)ard  to  Duth-carmor  to  demand  battle. 
JNight  comes  on.  The  distress  of  Cathlin  of  Clutha. 
Ossian  devolves  the  command  on  Oscar ,  who ,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  Morven  , 
before  battle  ,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon 
the  coming  on  of  day  ,  the  battle  joins.  Oscar  and 
Duth-carmor  meet.  The  latter  falls.  Oscar  carries 
the  mail  and  helmet  of  Duth-carmor  to  Cathlin  , 
who  had  retired  from  the  field.  Cathlin  is  discovered 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Cathmol  in  disguise,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  force  l)y  ,  and  had  made  her 
escape  from ,  Duth-carmor.  ] 

GOME,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from  Avatch- 
ing  ill  the  night!  The  squally  winds  are 
around  thee,  from  all  their  echoing  hills.  Red, 
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over  my  hundred  streams ,  are  the  hght-covered 
jiaths  of  the  dead.  They  rejoice  on  the  eddying 
winds ,  in  the  season  of  night.  Dwells  there  no 
joy  in  song  ,  white  hand  of  the  harps  of  Lutha? 
Awake  the  voice  of  the  string ;  roll  my  soul  to 
me.  It  is  a  stream  that  has  failed.  Malvina,  pour 
the  song. 

I  hear  thee  from  thy  darkness  in  Selma  , 
thou  that  watchest  lonely  hy  night !  Why  didst 
thou  withhold  the  song  from  Ossian's  faiUng 
soul?  As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear  of  the 
hunter,  descending  from  his  storm-covered  hill, 
in  a  sunbeam  rolls  the  echoing  stream ,  he  hears 
and  shakes  his  dewy  locks  ;  such  is  the  voice  of 
Lutha  to  the  friend  of  the  spii'its  of  heroes.  BI}-^ 
swelling  bosom  beats  high.  I  look  back  on  the 
days  that  are  past.  Come,  thou  beam  that  art 
lonely,  from  watcliing  in  the  night! 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  we  saw  one 
day  the  bounding  ship.  On  high  hung  a  broken 
shield;  it  was  marked  with  wandering  blood. 
ForAvard  came  a  youth  in  arms,  and  stretched 
his  pointless  spear.  Long,  over  liis  tearful  eyes , 
hung  loose  his  disordered  locks.  Fingal  gave 
the  shell  of  kings.  The  words  of  the  stranger 
arose.  '  In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Ciutha  ,  by 
the  winding  of  his  own  dark  streams.  Duth- 
carmor  saw  white-bosomed  Lanul ,  and  pierced 
lier  father's  side.  In  the  rushy  desert  were  my 
steps.  He  fled  in  the  season  of  night.  Give  thine 
.lid   to  Cathlin  to  revenge  his  father.  I  sought 
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thee  not  as  a  beam  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou , 
like  the  sun ,  art  kno^vn ,  king  of  echoing  Selma! ' 
Selnia's  king  looked  around.  In  his  presence 
•\ve  rose  in  arms.  But  ^vho  should  lift  the  shield.'* 
for  all  had  claimed  the  war.  The  night  came 
down ;  we  strode  in  silence ,  each  to  his  hill  of 
ghosts,  that  spirits  might  descend  in  our  dreams 
to  mark  us  for  the  field.  We  struck  the  shield 
of  the  dead  :  we  raised  the  hum  of  songs.  We 
thrice  called  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers.  We  laid  us 
down  in  dreams.  Trenmorcame,  Lefore  mine 
eyes ,  the  tall  form  of  other  years !  His  blue  hosts 
were  behind  him  in  half-distinguished  rows.  — 
Scarce  seen  is  their  strife  in  mist,  or  their 
stretching  forward  to  deaths.  I  hstened,  but  no 
sound  was  there.  The  forms  Avere  empty  wind  ! 

I  started  from  the  dream  of  ghosts.  On  a 
sudden  blast  flew  my  whistling  hair.  LoAV-sound- 
ing,  in  the  oak,  is  the  departure  of  the  dead. 
I  took  my  shield  from  its  bough.  Onward  came 
the  ratthng  of  steel.  It  was  Oscar  of  Lego.  He 
had  seen  his  fathers.  '  As  rushes  forth  the  blast 
on  the  bosom  of  whitening  waves ,  so  careless 
shall  my  course  be,  through  ocean,  to  the 
dwelUng  of  foes.  I  have  seen  the  dead,  my 
father!  My  beating  soulishighl  My  fume  is  bright 
before  me ,  like  the  streak  of  light  on  a  cloud , 
when  the  broad  sun  comes  forth ,  red  traveller 
of  the  sky  I ' 

'  Grandson  of  Branno , '  I  said  ,  '  not  Oscar 
alone  shall  meet  the  foe.  I  rush  forward ,  through 
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«:)oeaii,  to  the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Let  us 
contend,  niv  son,  like  eagles  ,  from  one  rock, 
when  tliey  lift  their  broi'd  wings  against  the 
sti-eam  of  winds. '  We  raised  oar  sails  in  Carmona. 
From  three  ships  they  marked  my  shield  on  the 
w  ave ,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton-thena  ' ,  red 
traveller  between  the  clouds.  Four  days  came 
the  breeze  abroad.  Lumon  came  forward  in  mist. 
In  winds  were  its  hundred  groves.  Sunbeams 
marked  at  times  its  brown  side.  White  leaped 
tlie  foamy  streams  from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 

A  green  field,  in  the  bosom  of  hills,  winds 
silent  with  its  own  blue  stream.  Here,  midst  the 
w  aving  of  oaks ,  were  the  dw  ellings  of  kings  of 
old.  But  silence,  for  many  dark-brown  years, 
had  setiled  in  grassy  P^ath-col ;  for  the  race  of 
heroes  had  failed  along  the  pleasant  vale.  Duth- 
carmor  Avas  here,  with  his  people,  dark-rider 
of  the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
sky.  He  bound  his  white-bosomed  sails.  His 
ooui'se  is  on  the  hills  of  Rath-col  to  the  seats  of 
roes.  We  came.  I  sent  the  bard,  with  songs,  to 
call  the  foe  to  light.  Duth-carmor heard  him  w  itli 
joy.  The  king's  soul  w  as  like  a  beamof  Ore;  a  beam 
of  lire,  marked  with  smoke,  rushing,  varied 
through  the  bosom  of  night.  The  deeds  of  Duth- 
carmor  were  dark,  though  his  arm  was  strong. 

'  Ton-thena,  '  fire  of  the  wave,'  was  the  remaik- 
ahie  star  mentioned  in  the  seventh  hook  of  Temora  , 
which  directed  the  course  of  Larthon  to  Ircl.ir.d. 
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Night  came  Avith  the  gathering  of  clouds.  By 
the  heam  of  the  oak  Ave  sat  doAvn.  At  a  dislance 
stood  Cathhn  of  Ckitha.  I  saAV  the  changeful 
soul  of  the  stranger.  As  shadoAvs  fly  OAer  the 
field  of  grass,  so  Aarious  is  Cathlin's  cheek.  It 
Avas  fair  Avithin  locks,  that  rose  on  Rath-col's 
Avind.  I  did  not  rush  amidst  his  soul  Avith  my 
Avords.  I  bade  the  song  to  rise. 

'Oscar  of  Lego ,'  I  said ,  '  be  thine  the  secret 
hill  to  niglit  '.  Strike  the  shield  like  Morven's 
kings.  With  day  thou  shalt  lead  in  AAar.  From 
my  rock  I  shall  see  thee ,  Oscar ,  a  dreadful  form 
ascending  in  fight,  like  the  appearance  of  ghosts 
amidst  the  slorms  they  raise.  Why  should  mine 
e}  es  return  to  the  dim  times  of  old ,  ere  yet  the 
song  had  bursted  forth,  like  the  sudden  rising 
of  Avinds?  But  the  years  that  are  past  are  marked 
AA'itli  mighty  deeds.  As  the  nightly  rider  of  AvaAes 
looks  up  to  Ton-thena  of  beams ,  so  let  us  turn 
our  ejes  to  Trenmor,  the  father  of  kings.' 

'Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Cannal 
had  poured  his  tribes.  They  Avere  a  dark  ridge 
of  AvaA-es.  The  gray-haired  bards  Avere  like  moA- 
iug  foam  on  their  face.  They  kindled  the  strife 
around  Avith  their  red-rolling  eyes.  Nor  alone 

'  This  passage  alludes  to  the  .well-knoAvn  custom 
among  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland  ,  to  retire  from 
(heir  army  on  the  night  preceding  a  battle.  The  story 
Avhich  Ossian  introduces  in  the  next  paragraph , 
concerns  ihc  fall  of  the  Druids. 
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w  ere  ihe  dwellers  of  rocks  :  a  son  of  Loda  was 
there,  a  voice  in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call  the 
ghosts  from  high.  On  his  hill  he  had  dwelt  in 
Lochlin,  in  the  midst  of  a  leafless  grove.  Five 
stones  lifted  near  their  heads.  Loud  roared  his 
rushing  stream.  He  often  raised  his  voice  to  the 
^vinds  ,  ^^  hen  meteors  marked  their  nightly 
^vings,  %vhen  the  dark-rohed  moon  Avas  rolled 
behind  her  hill.  Nor  unheard  of  ghosts  was  he  I 
They  came  with  the  soiuid  of  eagle-wings.  They 
turned  battle,  in  fields,  before  the  kings  of  men. 

'  But  Trenmor  they  turned  not  from  battle. 
He  drew  forward  that  troubled  war;  in  its  dark 
skirt  was  Tralhal,  like  a  rising  light.  It  was 
dark,  and  Loda's  son  jioured  forth  his  signs  on 
night.  The  feeble  were  not  before  thee ,  son  of 
other  lands!  Then  rose  the  strife  of  kings  about 
the  hill  of  night ;  but  it  Avas  soft  as  two  summer 
gales,  shaking  their  light  wings  on  a  lake. 
Trenmor  yielded  to  his  son ,  for  the  fiime  of  the 
king  had  been  heard.  Trathal  came  forth  before 
his  father ,  and  the  foes  failed  in  echoing  Caracha. 
The  years  that  are  past ,  my  son ,  marked  Avith 
mighty  deeds. ' 

In  clouds  rose  tlie  eastern  Ught.  The  foe  came 
forth  in  arms.  The  strife  is  mixed  on  Rath-col , 
like  the  roar  of  streams.  Behold  the  contending 
of  kings  I  They  meet  beside  the  oak.  In  gleams 
of  steel  the  dark  forms  are  lost ;  such  is  the 
meeting  of  meteors  in  a  vale  by  night;  red  light 
is  scattered  round ,  and  men  foresee  the  storm  1 
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—  Duth-carnior  is  low  ia  blood  I  The  son  o( 
Ossian  overcame !  Not  harmless  in  battle  was  he , 
Malvina,  hand  of  harps! 

Nor  in  the  field  were  the  steps  of  Cathlin.  The 
stranger  stood  by  a  secret  stream,  where  the  foam 
of  Rath-col  skirted  the  mossy  stones.  —  Above 
bends  the  branchy  bii"ch ,  and  strews  its  leaves  ou 
wind.  The  inverted  spear  of  Cathlin  touched  at 
times  the  stream.  Oscar  brought  Duth-carmor's 
mail :  his  helmet  with  its  eagle-wing.  He  placed 
them  before  the  stranger ,  and  his  words  vere 
heard.  'The  foes  of  thy  father  have  fallen.  They 
are  laid  in  the  field  of  ghosts.  Renown  returns 
to  Morven  like  a  rising  Avind.  Why  art  thou 
dark ,  chief  of  Clutha?  Is  there  cause  for  grief  .^ ' 

'  Son  of  Ossian  of  harps ,  my  soul  is  darkly 
sad.  I  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol ,  which  he 
raised  in  war.  Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place 
it  high  in  Selma's  hall ,  that  thou  mayest  re- 
member the  hapless  in  thy  distant  land, '  From 
white  breasts  descended  the  mail.  It  was  the 
race  of  kings —  the  soft -handed  daughter  of 
Cathmol,  at  the  streams  of  Clutha!  Duth-carmor 
saw  her  bright  in  the  hall ;  he  had  come  by 
night  to  Clutha.  Cathmol  met  him  in  battle, 
but  the  hero  fell.  Three  days  dwelt  the  foe  with 
the  maid.  On  the  fourth  she  fled  in  arms.  She 
remembered  the  race  of  kings ,  and  felt  her 
bursting  soul ! 

Why ,  maid  of  Toscar  of  Lutha ,  should  I  tell 
how  Cathlin  failed?  Her  tomb  is  at  rushy  Lu- 
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mon,  ia  a  distant  land.  Near  it  were  the  steps 
of  Sul-malla,  in  the  days  of  grief.  She  raised  tlie 
song  for  the  daugliter  of  strangers,  and  touched 
the  mournful  harp. 

Come  from  the  Avatching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonelv  heami 
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SUL-MALLA  OF  LUMON. 


[This  poem,  wliich ,  properly  speaking,  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  tlie  last,  opens  with  an  address  to  Sul- 
inalla,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Inis-huna,  whom 
Ossian  met  at  the  chase  as  he  returned  from  the 
liattle  of  Rath-col.  Sul-malla  invites  Ossian  and 
Oscar  to  a  feast ,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  who 
was  then  absent  in  the  wars.  Upon  hearing  their 
names  and  family,  she  relates  an  expedition  of 
Fingal  into  Inis-huna.  She  casually  mentioning  Gath- 
nior,  chief  of  Atha  (who  then  assisted  her  father 
against  his  enemies) ,  Ossian  introduces  the  episode 
of  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo,  two  Scandinavian 
kings ,  in  whose  wars  Ossian  himself  and  Cathmor 
were  engaged  on  opposite  sides.  The  story  is  im- 
perfect, a  part  of  the  original  being  lost.  Ossian, 
warned  in  a  dream  by  the  ghost  of  Trenmor ,  sets 
sail  from  Inis-huna.] 

WHO  moves  so  stately  on  Lumon,  at  the  roar 
of  the  foamy  waters?  Her  hair  falls  upon  her 
heaving  breast.  White  is  her  arm  behind,  as 
slow  she  bends  the  bow.  Why  dost  thou  wander 
in  deserts,  like  a  light  through  a  cloudy  field? 
The  young  roes  are  panting  by  their  secret  rocks. 
Retiu-n,  thou  daughter'of  kings  I  the  cloudy  night 
is  near  I  It  was  the  young  branch  of  green  Inis- 
huna,  Sni-malla  of  blue  eyes.  She  sent  the  bard 
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from  her  rock  to  bid  us  to  her  feast.  Amidst  the 
song  we  sat  down  in  Cluba's  echoing  hall.  ^Yhite 
moved  the  hands  of  Sul-malla  on  the  trembling 
strings.  Half- heard,  amidst  the  sound  was  the 
name  of  Atha's  king — he  that  was  absent  in 
battle  for  her  own  green  land.  Nor  absent  from 
her  soul  was  he  :  he  came  midst  her  thoughts 
by  night.  Ton-thena  looked  in  from  the  sky,  and 
saw  her  tossing  arms. 

The  sound  of  shells  had  ceased.  Amidst  long 
locks  Sul-malla  rose.  She  spoke  with  bended 
eyes,  and  asked  of  our  course  through  seas  ;  '  for 
of  the  kings  of  men  are  ye,  tall  riders  of  the 
^vave.'  ']\ot  unknown,'  i  said,  'at  his  streams 
is  he,  the  father  of  our  race.  Fingal  has  been 
heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue-eyed  daughter  of  kings. 
Not  only  at  Crona's  stream  is  Ossiau  and  Oscar 
known.  Foes  trembled  at  our  voice,  and  shrunk 
in  other  lands.' 

'Not  unmarked,'  said  the  maid,  'by  Sul- 
malla,  is  the  shield  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs 
high  in  my  father's  hall,  in  memory  of  the  past, 
when  Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  the  days  of  other 
years.  Loud  roared  the  boar  of  Culdarnu,  in  the 
midst  of  his  rocks  and  woods.  Inis-huna  sent  her 
youths ;  but  they  failed ,  and  virgins  wept  over 
tombs.  Careless  went  Fingal  to  Culdarnu.  On 
his  spear  rolled  the  strength  of  the  woods.  He 
was  bright ,  they  said ,  in  his  locks  the  first  of 
mortal  men.  Nor  at  the  feast  were  heard  his 
words.  His  deeds  passed  from  his  soul  of  fiie. 
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like  the  rolling  of  vapours  from  the  face  of  the 
Avandering  sun.  Not  careless  looked  the  hlue  eyes 
of  Cluha  on  his  stately  steps.  In  white  bosoms 
rose  the  king  of  Selma,  in  the  midst  of  their 
llioughts  by  night.  But  the  ^vinds  bore  the  stran- 
ger to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes.  Nor  lost  to 
other  lands  Avas  he,  like  a  meteor,  that  sinks 
in  a  cloud.  He  came  forth,  at  times,  in  his 
brightness,  to  the  distant  dwelling  of  foes.  His 
fame  came,  like  the  sound  of  winds,  to  Cliiba's 
Avoody  vale. 

'  Darkness  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps  :  the  race 
of  kings  is  distant  far  :  in  battle  is  my  father 
Conmor ;  and  Lormar ,  my  brother ,  king  of 
streams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are  they,  a  beam 
from  other  lands  is  nigh;  the  friend  of  stran- 
gers' in  Atha,  the  troubler  of  the  field.  Higli 
Irom  their  misty  hills  look  forth  the  blue  eyes 
of  Erin,  for  he  is  far  away,  young  dweller  of 
Iheir  souls  !  Nor  harmless,  white  hands  of  Erin! 
is  Cathmor  in  the  skirts  of  war;  he  rolls  ten 
thousand  before  him  in  his  distant  field.' 

'Not  unseen  by  Ossian,'  I  said,  'rushed 
Cathmor  from  his  streams,  when  he  poured  his 
strength  on  I-thorno,  isle  of  many  waves!  In 
strife  met  two  kings  in  I-thorno ,  Culgorm  and 
Suran-dronlo :  each  from  his  echoing  isle,  stern 
hunters  of  the  boar! 

'  They  met  a  boar  at  a  foamy  stream  :  each 

'  Cadmior,  the  son  orBoibar-dulliol, 
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j)ierced  him  ^vith  his  spear.  They  strove  for  the 
fame  of  the  deed,  and  gloomy  hattle  rose.  From 
isle  to  isle  they  sent  a  spear ,  hroken  and  stained 
\vith  hlood  ,  to  call  the  friends  of  their  fathers  in 
their  sounding  arms.  Cathmor  came  from  Erin 
to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king  :  I  aided  Sm^an-di'onlo 
in  his  land  of  hoars. 

*  We  rushed  on  either  side  of  a  stream,  which 
roared  through  a  hlastedheath.  Highbroken  rocks 
were  round  ,  Avith  all  their  bending  trees.  Near 
were  two  circles  of  Loda,  with  the  stone  of 
power  ,  where  spirits  descended  by  night  in 
dark-red  streams  of  fire.  There  ,  mixed  with  the 
murmur  of  waters  ,  rose  the  voice  of  aged  men  ; 
they  called  the  forms  of  night  to  aid  them  in  their 
war. 

'  Heedless  I  stood  with  my  people ,  where  fell 
the  foamy  stream  from  rocks.  The  moon  moved 
red  from  the  mountain.  My  song  at  times  arose. 
Dark  ,  on  the  other  side  ,  young  Cathmor  heard 
my  voice  ,  for  he  lay  beneath  the  oak  in  all  his 
gleaming  arms.  IMorning  came  :  we  rushed  to 
the  fight ;  from  wing  to  wing  is  the  rolling  of 
strife.  They  fell  like  the  thistle's  head  beneath 
autumnal  winds. 

'  In  armour  came  a  stately  form  :  I  mixed  my 
strokes  Avith  the  chief.  By  turns  our  shields  are 
pierced  :  loud  rung  our  steely  mails.  His  helmet 
fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightness  shone  the 
foe.  His  eyes ,  two  pleasant  flames ,  rolled  be- 
tween his  wandering  locks.  I  knew  Cathmor  of 
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\tha,  and  threw  my  spear  on  earth.  Dark  we 
turned,  and  silent  passed  to  mix  wilh  oiher 
foes. 

'Not  so  passed  the  striving  kings.  They  mixed 
in  echoing  fray,  hke  the  meeting  of  ghosts  in 
the  dark  wing  of  winds.  Through  either  breast 
rushed  the  spears,  nor  yet  lay  the  foes  on  earthi 
A  rock  received  their  fall ;  half-reclined  they 
lay  in  death.  Each  held  the  lock  of  his  foe  :  each 
grimly  seemed  to  roll  his  ejes.  The  stream  of 
the  rock  leapt  on  their  shields,  and  mixed  below 
with  blood. 

'  The  battle  ceased  in  I  thorno.  The  stran- 
gers met  in  peace  :  Cathmorfrom  Atha  of  streams, 
and  Ossian  king  of  harps.  We  placed  the  dead 
in  earth.  Our  steps  \vcre  by  Runar's  bay.  With 
the  bounding  boat  afar  advanced  a  ridgy  Avave. 
Dark  was  the  rider  of  seas  ,  but  a  beam  of  light 
was  there ,  like  the  ray  of  the  sun  in  ^Stromlo's 
lolling  smoke.  It  was  the  daughter  of  Suran- 
dronlo,  wild  in  brightened  looks.  Her  e3^es 
were  wandering  flames  amidst  disordered  locks. 
Forward  is  her  white  arm  w  ith  the  spear  ;  her 
high-heaving  breast  is  seen,  white  as  foamy 
waves  that  rise,  by  turns,  amidst  rocks.  They 
are  beautiful,  but  terrible,  and  mariners  call 
the  winds! 

"  Come,  ye  d^vellers  of  Loda  !'  she  said; 
'  come,  Carchar,  pale  in  the  midst  of  clouds  ! 
Sluthmor  that  stridest  in  airy  halls  !  Corchtur, 
terrible  in  winds  I  Receive,  from  his  daughter's 
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spear,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo,  No  shadow  at 
his  roaring  streams  ,  no  mildly-looking  form , 
%\  as  he  I  When  he  took  up  his  spear  the  hanks 
shook  their  sounding  ^viugs  :  for  blood  Avas 
]^oui'ed  around  the  steps  of  dark-e^  ed  Suran- 
dronlo.  He  hghted  me  no  harmless  beam  to 
glitter  on  liis  streams.  Like  meteors  I  was  bright , 
but  I  blasted  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo.  " 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla  the  j^raise 
of  Cathmor  of  shields.  He  was  within  her  soul  , 
like  a  fire  in  secret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the 
voice  of  the  blast ,  and  sends  its  beam  abroad . 
Amidst  the  song  removed  the  daughter  of  kings, 
like  the  voice  of  a  summer  breeze  when  it  lifts 
the  heads  of  flowers ,  and  curls  the  lakes  and 
streams.  The  rustling  sound  gently  spreads  o'er 
the  vale,  softh-pleasing  as  it  saddens  the  soul. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Ossian ;  formless 
stood  the  shadow  of  Trenmor.  He  seemed  to 
strike  the  dim  shield  on  Selma's  streamy  rock. 
I  rose  in  my  rattling  steel :  I  knew  that  war  was 
near  ;  before  the  winds  our  sails  were  spread  , 
^vhen  Lumon  showed  its  streams  to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night ,  Malvina  , 
lonely  beam! 
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THE 

WAR  OF  INIS-THONA. 

[Reflections  on  the  Poet's  youth.  An  apostrophe  to 
Selma.  Oscar  obtains  leave  to  go  to  Inis-Thona  ,  an 
island  of  Scandinavia.  The  mournful  story  of  Ar.^on 
and  Pairo  ,  the  two  sons  of  the  king  of  Inis-Tbona. 
Oscar  revenges  their  death ,  and  returns  in  triumph 
to  Selma.  A  soliloquy  by  the  Poet  himself.] 

OUR  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on 
the  hill  of  heath.  He  sleeps  in  the  mild  beams 
of  the  sun ;  he  awakes  amidst  a  storm  ;  the  red 
lightning  flies  around  :  trees  shake  their  head? 
to  the  windl  He  looks  back  with  joy  on  the  day 
of  the  sun;  and  the  pleasant  dreams  of  his  rest! 
When  shall  Ossian's  youth  return?  When  his  ear 
delight  in  the  sound  of  arms?  When  shall  I,  like 
Oscar,  travel  in  the  light  of  my  steel?  Come, 
w  ith  your  s  treams ,  ye  hills  of  Cona  I  listen  lo 
the  voice  of  Ossian.  The  songrises,  like  the  sun, 
in  my  soul.   I  feel  the  joys  of  other  times. 

I  behold  thy  towers,  O  Selma !  the  oaks  of  thy 
shaded  wall  ;  thy  streams  sound  in  my  ear;  thy 
heroes  gather  round.  Fingal  sits  in  the  midst, 
lie  leans  on  the  shield  of  Trenmor  :  his  speai- 
stands  against  the  wall;  hehstens  to  the  songs 
of  his  bards.  The  deeds  of  his  arm  are  heajd  ; 
the  actions  of  the  king  in  his  youth!  Oscar  had 
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returned  from  the  chase,  and  heard  the  hero's 
praise.  He  took  the  shield  of  Branno  '  from  the 
^vall ;  his  eyes  v/ere  filled  with  tears.  lied  was 
the  cheek  of  youth.  His  voice  was  trembling  low. 
My  spear  shoQk  its  bright  head  in  his  hand  :  he 
spoke  to  jMorven's  king. 

'  Fingal  I  thou  king  of  heroes  I  Ossian,  next 
to  him  in  "vvarl  ye  have  fought  in  your  youth; 
your  names  are  renowned  in  song.  Oscar  is  like 
the  mist  of  Cona  ;  I  appear  and  I  vanish  away. 
The  bard  will  not  know  my  name.  The  hunter 
will  not  search  in  the  heath  for  my  toml).  Let 
me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of  Inis-thona. 
Distant  is  the  land  of  my  war !  ye  shall  not  hear 
of  Oscar's  fall  :  some  bard  may  find  me  there  ; 
some  bard  may  give  my  name  to  song.  The 
daughter  of  the  stranger  shall  see  my  tomb,  and 
weep  over  the  youth,  that  came  from  afar.  The 
bard  shall  say ,  at  the  feast ,  Hear  the  song  of 
Oscar  from  the  distant  land!' 

'  Oscar ,'  replied  the  king  of  Morven ,  '  thou 
shalt  fight ,  son  of  my  fame !  Prepare  my  dark- 
bosomed  ship  to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis-thona. 
Son  of  my  son,  regard  our  fame;  thou  art  of  the 
race  of  renown :  let  not  the  children  of  strangers 
say,  Feeble  are  the  sons  of  Morven  1  Be  thou,  in 
battle,  a  roaring  storm  :  mild  as  the  evening  sun 
in  peace  I  Tell,  Oscar,  to  Inis-lhona's  king,  that 
Fingal  remembers  his  youth;  when  we  strove 

>  Tlie  father  of  Everallin  ,  and  grandfather  to  Oscar. 
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in  the  combat  together ,  in  the  days  of  A  gan- 
decca.' 

They  hfted  up  the  sounding  sail  :  the  wind 
whistled  through  the  thongs'  of  their  masts. 
Waves  kish  the  oozy  rocks  :  the  strength  of 
ocean  roars.  My  son  beheld,  from  the  wave, 
the  land  of  groves.  He  rushed  intoRuna's  sound  - 
ing  bay,  and  sent  his  sword  to  Annir  of  spears. 
The  gray -headed  hero  rose,  when  he  saw  the 
sword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears;  he 
remembered  his  battles  in  youth.  Twice  had  they 
lifted  the  spear  before  the  lovely  Agandecca  : 
heroes  stood  far  distant ,  as  if  two  spirits  were 
striving  in  winds. 

'  But  now ,'  began  the  king  ,  '  I  am  old ;  the 
sword  lies  useless  in  my  hall.  Thou,  who  art  of 
Morven's  race !  Annir  has  seen  the  battle  of 
spears ;  but  now  he  is  pale  and  withered,  like  the 
oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no  son  to  meet  thee  with 
joy,  to  bring  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fathers. 
Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  andPiuro  is  no  more. 
My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  stangers  :  she 
longs  to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  spouse  shakes  ten 
thousand  spears  ;  he  comes  a  cloud  of  death 
from  Lano.  Come,  to  share  the  feast  of  Annir, 
son  of  echoing  MorvenI ' 

Three  days  they  feasted  together;  on  the 
fourth  ,  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Oscar.   They 

'  Leather  tliongs  were  used  among  the  Celtic  na- 
tions instead  of  ropes. 
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rejoiced  in  Vhe  shell '.  They  pursued  the  boars 
of  Runa.  Beside  the  fount  of  mossy  stones  the 
weary  heroes  rest.  The  tear  steals  in  secret  from 
Annir  :  he  broke  the  rising  sigh.  '  Here  darkly 
rest,'  the  heio  said,  '  the  children  of  my  youth. 
This  stone  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro ;  that  tree  sounds 
over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear  my  voice , 
O  my  sons ,  Vv  ithin  your  narrow  house  .''  Or  do 
ye  speak  in  these  rustUng  leaves  ,  when  the 
winds  of  the  desert  rise?' 

'  King  of  Inis-thona ,'  said  Oscar,  *  how  fell 
the  children  of  youth?  The  wild  boar  rushes 
over  their  tombs ,  but  he  does  not  disturb  their 
repose.  They  pursue  deer  formed  of  clouds,  and 
bend  their  airy  bow.  They  still  love  the  sport 
of  their  youth ,  and  mount  the  wind  with  joy.' 

'  Cormalo,'  replied  the  king,  '  is  a  chief  of 
ten  thousand  spears.  He  dwells  at  the  waters  of 
Lano%  which  sends  forth  the  vapour  of  death. 
He  came  to  Runa's  echoing  halls ,  and  sought 
the  honour  of  the  spear  ^  The  youth  was  lovely 
as  the  first  beam  of  the  sun ;  few  were  they  Avho 
could  meet  him  in  fight!  ■My  heroes  yielded  to 
Cormalo ;  my  daughter  was  seized  in  his  love. 

'  •  To  rejoice  in  the  shell,'  is  a  plirase  for  feasting 
sumptuously  and  diinkinj^  freely. 

^  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia ,  remarkable  in  the 
days  of  Ossian  for  emitting  a  pestilential  vapour  in 
autumn. 

^  By  '  the  honoTir  of  the  spear , '  is  meant  the  tour- 
nament practised  among  the  ancient  northern  nations. 
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Argon  and  Ruro  returned  from  the  chase  j  the 
tears  of  their  pride  descend  :  they  roll  their 
silent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes  ,  who  had  yielded 
to  a  stranger.  Three  days  they  feasted  with  Cor- 
inalo  :  on  the  fourth  young  Argon  fought.  But 
Avho  could  fight  with  Argon  ?  Cormalo  is  over- 
come. His  heart  swelled  with  the  grief  of  pride ; 
he  resolved,  in  secret,  to  hehold  the  death  of 
my  sons.  They  went  to  the  hills  of  Runa  ;  they 
pursued  the  dark-brown  hinds.  The  arrow  of 
Cormalo  flew  in  secret;  my  children  fell  in  blood. 
He  came  to  the  maid  of  his  love;  to  Inis-thona's 
long-haired  maid.  They  flicd  over  the  desert. 
Annir  remained  alone.  Night  came  on,  and  day 
ap])eared  :  nor  Argon's  voice,  nor  Piuro's  came. 
At  length  their  much-loved  dog  was  seen ,  the 
fleet  and  bounding  Piuna.  He  came  into  the  hall 
and  howled;  and  seemed  to  look  towards  the 
place  of  their  fall.  We  followed  him  :  Ave  found 
them  here  :  we  laid  them  by  this  mossy  stream. 
This  is  the  haunt  of  Annir,  when  the  chase  of 
the  hinds  is  past.  I  bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged 
oak  ;  my  tears  for  ever  flow  I' 

'  O  Ronnan  1'  said  the  rising  Oscar  ,  '  Ogar , 
king  of  spears  I  call  my  heroes  to  my  side ,  the 
sons  of  streamy  Morven.  To-day  we  go  to  Lano's 
water,  that  sends  forth  the  vapour  of  death. 
Cormalo  will  not  long  rejoice  :  death  is  often  at 
the  point  of  our  swords  V 

They  came  over  the  desert  like  stormy  clouds, 
Avhen  the  wiuds  roll   them  along  the   heath  : 
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their  edges  are  tinged  with  lightning  ;  the 
echoing  groves  foresee  the  storm  I  The  horn  of 
Oscar's  battle  is  heard ;  Lano  shook  over  all  its 
Avaves.  The  children  of  the  lake  convened  around 
the  sounding  shield  of  Cormalo.  Oscar  fought 
as  he  was  Avont  in  war.  Cormalo  fell  beneath  his 
sword  :  the  sons  of  dismal  Lano  fled  to  their 
secret  vales !  Oscar  brought  the  daughter  of  Inis- 
thona  to  Annir's  echoing  halls.  The  face  of  age 
is  bright  with  joy  ;  he  blest  the  king  of  swords. 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Ossian,  when  he 
beheld  the  distant  sail  of  his  son !  it  was  like  a 
cloud  of  light  that  rises  in  the  east ,  when  the 
traveller  is  sad  in  a  land  unknown  ;  and  dismal 
night,  withher  ghosts,  is  sitting  around  in  shades! 
We  brought  him  with  songs  to  Selma's  halls. 
Fingal  spread  the  feast  of  shells.  A  thousand 
bards  raised  the  name  of  Oscar  :  Morven  an- 
swered to  the  sound.  The  daughter  of  Toscar 
Avas  there ;  her  voice  was  like  the  harp ,  when 
the  distant  sound  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the 
soft-rustling  breeze  of  the  vale  I 

O  lay  me,  ye  that  see  the  light,  near  some 
rock  of  my  hills!  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around, 
let  the  rustling  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place 
of  my  rest ;  let  the  sound  of  the  distant  torrent 
be  heard.  Daughter  of  Toscar,  take  the  harp, 
and  raise  the  lovely  song  of  Selnia  ;  that  sleep 
may  overtake  my  soul  in  the  midst  of  joy;  that 
the  dreams  of  my  youth  may  return ,  and  the 
days  of  the  mighty  Fingal,  Selmal  I  behold  thy 
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towers ,  thy  trees ,  thy  shaded  wall !  I  see  the 
heroes  of  Morven ;  I  hear  the  song  of  bards  ; 
Oscar  hfts  the  snord  of  Cormalo;  a  thousand 
youths  admire  its  studded  thongs.  They  look 
with  %vonder  on  my  son  :  they  admire  the 
strength  of  his  arm.  They  mark  the  joy  of  his 
father's  eyes;  they  long  for  an  equal  fame.  And 
ye  shall  have  your  fame,  O  sons  of  streamy  Mor- 
ven! IMy  soul  is  often  brightened  with  song  ,  I 
remember  the  friends  of  my  youth.  But  sleep 
descends  in  the  sound  of  the  harp  I  pleasant 
dreams  begin  to  rise!  Ye  sons  of  the  chase,  stand 
far  distant ,  nor  disturb  my  rest.  The  bard  of 
other  times  holds  discourse  with  his  fathers  I  the 
chiefs  of  the  days  of  old  1  Sons  of  the  chase , 
stand  far  distant  I  disturb  not  the  dreams  of  Os- 
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THE 

SONGS  OF  SELMA. 

[Address  to  the  evening  star.  Apostrophe  to  Fingal 
and  his  times.  Minona  sings  before  the  king  the 
song  of  the  unfortunate  Colma;  and  the  bards  exhi- 
bit other  specimens  of  their  poetical  talents ;  ac- 
cording to  an  annual  custom  established  by  nio- 
narchs  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  ] 

STAR  of  descending  niglit '  fair  is  thy  light  in 
the  west !  thou  hftest  thy  unshorn  head  from  thy 
cloud  :  thy  steps  are  stately  on  thy  hill.  What 
dost  thou  behold  in  the  plain?  The  stormy 
^Yinds  are  laid.  The  murmur  of  the  torrent 
comes  from  afar.  Roaringwaves  climb  the  distant 
rock.  The  flies  of  evening  are  on  their  feeble 
Avings  :  the  hum  of  their  course  is  on  the  field. 
What  dost  thou  behold,  fair  light?  But  thou 
dost  smile  and  depart.  The  waves  come  with  joy 
around  thee  :  they  bathe  thy  lovely  hair.  Fare- 
well, thou  silent  beam  I  Let  the  hght  of  Ossian's 
soul  arise ! 

And  it  docs  arise  in  its  strength  I  I  behold  my 
departed  friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora  , 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Fingal  comes  like 
a  watery  column  of  mist !  his  heroes  are  around . 
and  see  the  bards   of  song  ,  gray-haired  Uilin  I 
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Stately  Ryno  !  Alpin ,  with  the  tuneful  voice  I 
the  soft  complaint  of  Minonal  How  aie  ye 
changed  ,  my  friends ,  since  the  days  of  Schna's 
feast!  when  we  contended,  like  gales  of  spring, 
as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  hend  hy  turns 
the  feehly- whistling  grass. 

Minona  came  forth  in  her  heauty  :  with  down- 
cast look  and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair  flew  slowly 
on  the  hlast ,  that  rushed  unfrequent  from  the 
hill.  The  souls  of  the  heroes  were  sad  when  she 
raised  the  tuneful  voice.  Often  had  they  seen  the 
grave  of  Salgar ,  the  dark  dwelling  of  white- 
Losomed  Colma  —  Colma  left  alone  on  the  hill, 
with  all  her  voice  of  song  I  Salgar  promised  to 
come  :  but  the  night  descended  around.  Hear 
the  voice  of  Colma ,  when  she  sat  alone  on  the 
hill ! 

Colma.  It  is  night,  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on 
the  hill  of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  on  the 
mountain.  The  torrent  pours  down  the  rock.  No 
hut  receives  me  from  the  rain ;  forlorn  on  the 
hill  of  winds  I 

Rise,  moon!  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars 
of  the  night,  arise!  Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the 
place  where  my  love  rests  from  the  chase  alone ! 
his  bow  near  him  ,  iinstrung  :  his  dogs  panting 
around  him.  But  here  I  must  sit  alone,  l)y  the 
rock  of  the  mossy  stream.  The  stream  and  the 
wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  my  love ! 
Why  delays  my  Salgar ,  why  the  chief  of  the 
hill,  his  promise?  Here  is  the  rock,  and  here 
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the  tree !  here  is  the  roaring  stream !  Thou  didst 
promise  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah  I  %\  hither  is 
my  Salgar  gone  ?  With  thee  I  would  fly  from  my 
father ;  with  thee  from  my  brother  of  pride.  Our 
race  have  long  been  foes ;  we  are  not  foes ,  O 
Salgar ! 

Cease  a  little  w  hile ,  O  wind  1  stream ,  be  thou 
silent  awhile !  let  my  voice  be  heard  around.  Let 
my  w  anderer  hear  me  !  Salgar !  it  is  Colma  w  ho 
calls.  Here  is  the  tree ,  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my 
love !  I  am  here.  Why  delayest  thou  thy  coming? 
Lo!  the  calm  moon  comes  forth.  The  flood  is 
bright  in  the  vale.  The  rocks  are  gray  on  the 
steep.  I  see  him  not  on  the  lirow.  His  dogs  come 
not  before  him,  with  tidings  of  his  near  ap- 
proach. Here  I  must  sit  alone  ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me?  Are  they 
my  love  and  my  brother?  Speak  to  me ,  O  my 
friends  !  To  Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak  to 
me ;  I  am  alone !  JMy  soul  is  tormented  w  ith  fears  I 
Ah !  they  are  dead  I  Their  swords  are  red  from 
the  fight.  O  my  brother  I  why  hast  thou  slain  my 
Salgar?  why,  O  Salgar!  hast  thou  slain  my  bro- 
ther? Dear  were  ye  both  to  niel  what  shall  3 
say  in  your  praise?  Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill 
among  thousands  I  he  was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak 
to  me ;  hear  my  voice ;  hear  me ,  sons  of  my 
love !  They  are  silent ;  silent  for  ever !  Cold , 
cold  are  their  breasts  of  clay  I  Oh !  from  the  rock 
on  the  hill,  from  the  top  of  the  windy  steep, 
speak  ,  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead  I  speak ,  I  will  not 
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be  afraid !  V\  liilhcr  are  ye  gone  to  rest?  In  ^vhat 
cave  of  the  hill  shall  1  (ind  the  departed?  No 
feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale  :  no  answer  half- 
drowned  in  the  storm ! 

I  sit  in  my  grief;  I  wait  for  morning  in  my 
tears!  Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead. 
Close  it  not  till  Cohna  come.  My  life  flies  away 
like  a  dream  :  ^vhy  should  I  stay  behind?  Here 
shall  I  rest  with  my  friends,  by  the  stream  of 
the  sounding  rock.  When  night  comes  on  the 
hill,  when  the  loud  winds  arise,  my  ghost  shall 
stand  in  the  blast,  and  mourn  the  death  of  my 
friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from  his  booth. 
He  shall  fear  but  love  my  voice !  For  sweet  shall 
my  voice  be  for  my  friends  :  pleasant  were  her 
friends  to  Col  ma! 

Such  was  thy  song ,  Minona ,  softly-blushing 
daughter  of  Torman.  Our  tears  descended  for 
Colma ,  and  our  souls  were  sad !  Uliin  came  with 
his  harp!  he  gave  the  song  of  Alpin.  The  voice 
of  Alpin  was  pleasant :  the  soulof  Ryno  was  abeam 
of  fire  !  But  they  had  rested  in  the  narrow  house  : 
their  voice  had  ceased  in  Selma.  Ullin  had  re- 
turned ,  one  day ,  from  the  chase ,  before  the 
heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  strife  on  the  hill ;  their 
song  was  soft  but  sad!  They  mourned  the  fall 
of  jMorar ,  first  of  mortal  men !  His  soul  w  as  like 
the  soul  ofFingal;  his  sword  like  the  sword  of 
Oscar.  But  he  fell, and  his  father  mourned  :  his 
sister's  eves  were  full  of  tears.  Minona's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  the  sister  of  car-borne  Morar.  She 
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retired  from  the  song  of  UUin  ,  like  the  moon  in 
the  west,  when  she  foresees  the  shower,  ami 
hides  her  fair  head  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp 
with  Ullin ;  the  song  of  mourning  rose ! 

Bjno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  past  :  calm 
is  the  noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in 
heaven.  Over  the  green  hills  flies  the  inconstant 
sun.  Red  through  the  stony  vale  comes  down 
the  stream  of  the  hill.  Sweet  are  thy  murraui^ , 
O  stream !  hut  more  sweet  is  the  voice  I  hear. 
It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of  song,  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  !  Bent  is  his  head  of  age  ;  red 
his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  songof  son,  why  alone 
on  the  silent  hill?  why  complainest  thou,  as  a  hlast 
in  the  wood  ;  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely  shore  ? 

.-II pin.  i\Iy  tears ,  O  llyno  !  are  for  the  dead  ; 
my  voice  for  those  that  have  passed  away.  Tall 
thou  art  on  the  hill;  fair  among  the  sons  of 
Ihe  vale.  But  thou  shalt  fail  like  jlorar  ;  the 
mourner  shall  sit  on  thy  tomh.  The  hills  shall 
know  thee  no  more  ;  thy  bow  shall  lie  in  thy  hall 
unstrung ! 

Thou  wert  swift ,  O  Morar  I  as  a  roe  on  the 
desert;  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath 
was  as  the  storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle  ,  as  light- 
ning in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  a  stream  after 
rain  ;  like  thunder  on  distant  hills.  jMany  fell 
by  thy  arm  ;  they  were  consumed  in  the  flames 
of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didst  return  from 
^var  ,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow  I  Thy  face  was 
like  the  sun  after  rain  :   like   the  moon  in  the 
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silence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake 
xvhen  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  !  dark  the  place 
of  thine  abode  !  With  three  steps  I  compass  thy 
grav€  ,  O  tliou  Avho  wast  so  great  before  !  Four 
stones  ,  with  their  heads  of  moss  ,  are  the  only 
memorial  of  thee.  A  tree  with  scarce  a  leaf,  long 
grass ,  which  Avhistles  in  the  wind  ,  mark  to 
the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty  JMorar. 
Morar!  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  hast  no  mo- 
ther to  mourn  thee;  no  maid  with  her  tears 
of  love.  Dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forth. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  statf  is  this?  who  is  this  whose 
head  is  white  ^vith  age ;  ^vhose  eyes  are  red  with 
tears?  who  quakes  at  every  step?  It  is  thy  father, 
O  IMorar !  the  falher  of  no  son  but  thee.  He 
heard  of  thy  fame  in  v*'ar  ;  he  heard  of  foes  dis- 
persed. He  heard  of  ]Morar's  renown  ;  why  did 
he  no  I:  hear  of  his  wound?  W^eep  ,  thou  father  of 
Morar!  weep;  but  thy  son  heareth  thee  not.  Deep 
is  the  sleep  of  the  dead ;  low  their  pillow  of  dust. 
No  more  shall  we  hear  thy  voice ;  no  more  a\vake 
at  Ihy  call.  When  shall  it  be  morn  in  the  grave, 
to  bid  the  slumbercr  awake?  Farewell,  thou 
bravest  of  men !  thou  conf[ueror  in  the  field ! 
but  the  field  shall  see  thee  no  more;  nor  the 
dark  wood  be  lightened  with  the  s])lendour  of 
thy  steel.  Thou  hast  left  no  son.  The  song  shall 
])rescrve  thy  name.  Future  times  shall  hear  of 
thee;  they  sliall  hear  of  the  fallen  Morar! 
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The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  bursting 
sigli  of  Armin.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his 
son ,  Avho  fell  in  the  days  of  his  vonth.  Carmor 
was  near  the  hero  ,  the  chief  of  the  echoing 
Galmal.  \\  hy  bmsts  the  sigh  of  Armin?  he  said. 
Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn?  The  song  comes , 
^vith  its  music,  to  melt  and  please  the  soul.  It 
is  hke  soft  mist ,  that ,  rising  from  a  lake ,  pours 
on  tiie  silent  vale ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled 
with  d  jw ,  but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength  , 
and  tl  e  mist  is  gone.  ^^  by  art  thou  sad,  O  Ar- 
min ,  chief  of  sea-surrounded  Gorma? 

Sad  I  am !  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe !  Car- 
mor ,  thou  hast  lost  no  son ;  thou  hast  lost  no 
daughter  of  beavity.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives ; 
and  Annira ,  fairest  maid.  The  Ijoughs  of  thy 
house  ascend,  O  Carmor!  but  Armin  is  the 
last  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura! 
dee])  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb!  When  shalt  thou 
av%ake  with  thy  songs?  with  all  thy  voice  of 
music? 

Arise ,  winds  of  autumn  ,  arise  ;  blow  along 
the  heath !  streams  of  the  mountains ;  roar !  roar , 
tempests ,  in  the  groves  of  my  oaks !  walk  through 
broken  clouds  ,  O  moon  !  show  thy  ])ale  face  at 
intervals!  bring  to  my  mind  the  night,  when 
all  my  children  fell ;  when  Arindal  the  mighty 
fell!  when  Daura  the  lovely  failed  I  Daura!  my 
daughter !  thou  wert  fair ;  fair  as  the  moon  on 
Fura ;  white  as  the  driven  snow  ;  sweet  as  the 
breathing  gale.  Arindal ,  thy  bow  was  strong. 

VOL.     I.  IV. 
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Thy  spear  was  swift  in  the  field .  Thy  look  was 
hke  mist  on  the  wave :  thy  shield ,  a  rod  cloud 
in  a  stoim.  Armar,  renowned  in  war,  came, 
and  sought  Uani^a's  love.  He  was  not  long  re- 
fused :  fair  was  tlie  hope  of  their  friends! 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined  :  his  hrother 
had  heen  slain  by  Armar.  He  came  disguised 
like  a  son  of  the  sea  :  fair  was  his  skill'  on  the 
wave ;  Avhite  his  locks  of  age  ;  calm  his  serious 
brow.  Fairest  of  women,  he  said,  lovely  daugh- 
ter of  Armin!  a  rock  not  distant  in  ^'he  sea 
bears  a  tree  on  its  side  ;  red  shines  tlie  fruit 
afar!  There  Armar  waits  for  Daura.  I  come  to 
carry  his  love !  She  went ;  she  called  on  Armar. 
Nought  answered,  but  the  son  of  the  rock  '. 
Armar !  my  love !  my  love !  Avhy  tormentest  thou 
me  with  fear !  hear ,  son  of  Arnart ,  hear  :  it  is 
Daura  who  calle'di  thee !  Eiath  the  traitor  fled 
laughing  to  the  land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice ; 
she  called  for  her  brother  and  her  father.  Arin- 
dal !  Armin !  none  to  relieve  your  Daura ! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my  son 
descended  from  the  hill,  rough  in  the  spoils  of 
the  chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side ;  his 
I)ow  ^vas  in  his  hand  :  five  dark  gray  dogs  at- 
tended his  steps.  He  saw  fierce  Erath  on  ihe 
shore  :  he  seized  and  bound  him  to  an  oak. 
Thick  wind  the  thongs  of  the  hide  around  his 

'  By  <  tlie  son  of  the  rock'  the  Poet  means  tJie 
cciioinr;  back  of  the  human  voice  from  a  rock. 
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iimbs  :  he  loads  the^vind  %vitli  liis  groans.  Ariii- 
dal  ascends  llie  deep  in  his  boat ,  to  bring  Daura 
to  land.  xVrmar  came  in  his  wrath  ,  and  let  fly 
the  gray-feathered  shaft.  It  sunk ,  it  sunk  in 
thy  heart ,  O  Arindal  my  son !  for  Erath  the 
Iraitor  thou  diedst.  The  oar  is  stopped  at  once  ; 
he  panted  on  the  reck  and  expired.  What  is  thy 
grief,  O  Daura,  %vhen  round  thy  feet  is  poured 
thv  brother's  blood  !  The  boat  is  broke  in  twain. 
Armar  plunges  into  the  sea ,  to  rescue  his  Daura , 
or  die.  Sudden  a  blast  from  the  hill  came  over 
the  waves.  He  sunk ,  and  he  rose  no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  sea -beat  rock,  my  daughter 
was  heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were 
her  cries.  What  could  her  father  do?  All  night 
I  stood  on  the  shore.  I  saw  her  by  the  faint  beam 
of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud 
was  the  wind;  the  rain  beat  hard  on  the  hill. 
Before  morning  appeared  ,  her  voice  was  weak. 
It  died  away ,  like  the  evening  breeze  among 
the  grass  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief  she  ex- 
pired; and  left  thee,  Armin,  alone.  Gone  is  my 
strength  in  war !  fallen  my  pride  among  women ! 
\^  hen  the  storms  aloft  arise ,  when  the  north 
lifts  the  wave  on  high,  I  sit  by  the  sounding 
shore,  and  look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the 
setting  moon  ,  I  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children. 
Half-viewless ,  they  walk  in  mournful  conference 
together.  Will  none  of  you  speak  in  pity?  They 
do  not  regard  their  father.  I  am  sad,  O  Carmor  ,^ 
nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe. 
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Such  were  the  words  of  tlie  bards  in  the  days 
ol  song ;  when  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps, 
the  tales  of  other  times  I  The  chiefs  gathered  from 
all  their  hills ,  and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  They 
praised  the  voice  of  Cona ' ,  the  first  among  a  thou- 
sand hards !  but  age  is  now  on  my  tongue;  my 
soul  has  failed  :  I  hear ,  at  times ,  the  ghosts  of 
bards,  and  learn  their  pleasant  song.  But  me- 
mory fails  on  my  mind.  I  hear  the  call  of  years ; 
they  say,  as  they  pass  along,  Why  does  Ossian 
sing?  Soon  shall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  house, 
and  no  bard  shall  raise  his  fame  I  Roll  on ,  ye 
dark-brown  years;  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your 
course !  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Ossian ,  for  his 
strength  has  failed.  The  sons  of  song  are  gone 
to  rest.  My  voice  remains ,  like  a  blast ,  that 
roars  ,  lonely ,  on  a  sea-surrounded  rock  ,  after 
the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  moss  whistles  there; 
the  distant  mariner  sees  the  waving  trees ! 

'  Ossian  is  sometimes  poetically  called  '  the  voice  of 
Cona.' 
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COOK  I. 

[CuthuUin  (fjcneral  cf  llie  Irish  tribes,  in  the.  minor- 
ity of  Corniac ,  king  of  Ireland)  sitting  alone  be- 
neath a  tree  ,  at  the  gate  of  Tura  ,  a  castle  of  Ul- 
ster (the  other  chiefs  having  gone  on  a  Imnting  party 
to  Cromla  ,  a  neighbouring  hill )  ,  is  informed  of  the 
landing  of  Swavau  ,  king  of  Lochlin  ,  })y  Moran  ,  the 
son  of  Fithil  ,  one  of  his  scouts.  He  convenes  the 
chiefs  ;  a  council  is  held,  and  disjjutes  run  high  about 
giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  Connal ,  the  petty  king 
of  Togorma ,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  GuthullJn  , 
•was  for  retreating,  till  Fingal,  king  of  those  Cale- 
donians who  inhabited  the  north-west  coast  of  Scot- 
land ,  whose  aid  had  been  previously  solicited , 
should  arrive  ;  but  Calmar  ,  tlie  son  of  iMatha  ,  lord 
of  Lara  ,  a  country  in  Connaught  ,  was  for  engaging 
the  enemy  immediately.  CuthuUin,  of  himself  will- 
ing to  fight ,  went  into  the  opinion  of  Calmar. 
Marching  towards  the  enemy  ,  he  missed  three  of 
his  bravest  heroes  ,  Fergus,  Duchomar  ,  and  Cathba. 
Fergus  arriving,  tells  Cuthuilin  of  the  death  oftlie 
two  other  chiefs;  which  introduces  the  affecting  epi- 
sode of  Morna  ,  the  daughter  of  Cormac.  The  army 
of  Cuthuilin  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  Swaran  , 
who  sent  the  son  of  Aino  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  enemy ,  while  he  himself  ranged  his  forces  in 
order    of    battle.   The   son    of  Arno  returning    to 
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Swaran ,  describes  to  hira  Cuthiillin's  chariot ,  arsd 
the  terrible  appearance  of  that  liero.  The  armies 
engafje  ,  but  night  coming  on  ,  leaves  the  victory 
undecided.  Culhullin  ,  according  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  times ,  sends  to  Swaran  a  formal  invitation 
to  a  feast,  by  his  bard  Carril,  the  son  of  Keinfena. 
Swaran  refuses  to  come.  Carril  relates  to  CuthuUin 
the  story  of  Grudar  and  Brassolis.  A  party ,  by 
Connal's  advice,  is  sent  to  observe  the  enemy; 
which  closes  the  action  of  the  first  day.  ] 

CUTHULLIN  sat  by  Tura's  wall:  by  the  tree 
of  the  rustling  sound.  His  spear  leaned  against  the 
rock.  His  shield  lay  on  the  grass  ,  by  his  side. 
Amid  his  thoughts  of  mighty  Cairbar ,  a  hero 
slain  by  the  chief  in  war,  the  scout  of  ocean 
comes  ,  Moran ,  the  son  of  Filhil ! 

'Arise,'  says  theyoulJi,  'Guthullin,  arise. 
I  see  the  ships  of  the  north!  Many,  chief  of 
men ,  are  the  foe.  Many  the  heroes  of  the  sea- 
J)orne  Swaran  ! '  —  '  Mor&n ! '  replied  the  blue- 
eyed  chief,  '  thou  ever  trenibicst,  son  of  Fithil! 
Thy  fears  have  increased  the  foe.  It  is  Fingal, 
king  of  deserts ,  with  aid  to  green  Erin  of 
streams. '  —  'I  beheld  their  chief, '  says  Moran , 
'  tall  as  a  glittering  rock.  His  spear  is  a  blasted 
pine.  His  shield  the  rising  moon !  He  sat  on  the 
shore !  like  a  cloud  of  mist  on  the  silent  hill ! 
Many  ,  chief  of  heroes  !  I  said ,  many  are  our 
hands  of  war.  Well  art  thou  named,  the  mighty 
man ;  but  many  mighty  men  are  seen  from  Tura's 
windy  walls 
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He  spoke ,  like  a  \vave  on  a  rock ,  '  Who  in 
this  land  appears  like  me?  Heroes  stand  not  in 
mv  presence  :  tliey  fall  to  earth  from  my  hand. 
W  ho  can  meet  Swaran  in  fight?  W  ho  hut  Fingal, 
king  of  Selnia  of  storms?  Once  we  wrestled  on 
3Ialraor;  our  heels  overturned  the  woods.  Rocks 
fell  from  their  place  ;  rivulets ,  changing  their 
course ,  fled  murmuring  from  our  side.  Three 
days  Ave  renewed  the  strife ;  heroes  stood  at  a 
distance  and  trerahled.  On  the  fourth,  Fingal 
says,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell!  hut  Swaran 
says ,  he  stood  I  Let  dark  CuthuUin  yield  to  him , 
that  is  strong  as  the  storms  of  his  land!" 

'  IN  o ,'  replied  the  hlue-eyed  chief ,  '  I  never 
yield  to  mortal  man!  Dark  Cuthullin  shall  he 
greater  dead!  Go,  son  of  Fithil,  take  my  spear. 
Strike  the  sounding  shield  of  Semo.  It  hangs  at 
Tura's  rustling  gate.  The  sound  of  peace  is  not 
its  voice!  My  heroes  shall  hear  and  obey.'  He 
went.  He  struck  the  bossy  shield.  The  hills,  the 
rocks  reply.  The  sound  spreads  along  the  wood  : 
deer  start  by  the  lake  of  roes.  Curach  leaps  from 
the  sounding  rock !  and  Connal  of  the  bloody 
spear!  Crugal's  breast  of  snow  beats  high.  The 
son  of  Favi  leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the 
shield  of  %var ,  said  Ronnar !  the  spear  of  Cu- 
thulhn,  said  Lugar!  Son  of  the  sea,  put  on  thy 
arras!  Calmar ,  lift  thy  sounding  steel;  Puno! 
dreadful  hero ,  arise !  Cairbar  from  thy  red  tree 
of  Cromla !  Bend  thy  knee ,  O  Etli !  descend  from 
llie  streams  of  Lena.  Ca-olt ,  stretch  thv  side  as 
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thon  movest  along  the  %vliist]ing  heath  of  Mora — 
thy  side  that  is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  trouljhKl 
sea,  \vheii  the  dark  winds  pour  it  on  rockv 
Cuthon. 

Now  I  hehold  the  chiefs ,  in  the  pride  of  their 
former  deeds !  Their  souls  are  kindled  at  the 
battles  of  old ,  at  the  actions  of  other  times.  Their 
eyes  are  flames  of  fire.  They  roll  in  search  of  the 
foes  of  the  land.  Their  mighty  hands  are  on  their 
swords.  Lightning  pours  from  their  sides  of  steel. 
They  come  like  streams  from  the  mountains  ; 
each  rushes  roaring  from  the  hill.  Bright  are 
the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  armour  of  their  fathers. 
Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes  follo^v ,  like  the 
gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the  red 
meteors  of  heaven.  The  sounds  of  crashing  arms 
ascend.  The  gray  dogs  howl  between.  Unequal 
bursts  the  song  of  battle.  Rocking  Cromla  echoes 
round.  On  Lena's  dusky  heath  they  stand,  like 
mist  that  shades  the  hills  of  autumn  ,  when 
broken  and  dark  it  settles  high ,  and  lifts  its  head 
to  heaven. 

'  Hail , '  said  CuthuUin ,  *  sons  of  the  narrow 
vales  I  hail,  hunters  of  the  deer  I  Another  sport 
is  drawing  near  :  it  is  like  the  dark  rolling  of 
that  wave  on  the  coast.  Or  shall  we  fight,  ye 
sons  of  warl  or  yield  green  Erin  to  Lochlin?  O 
Connal  I  speak  thou  first  of  men  I  thou  breaker 
of  the  shields  I  thou  hast  often  fought  with 
Lochlin  :  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  spear." 

'CuthullinI'    calm  the   chief  replied,    'the 
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spear  of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  shine  in 
battle — to  mix  v,  ith  the  blood  of  thousands.  But 
though  my  hand  is  bent  on  fight ,  my  heart  is 
for  the  peace  of  Erin'.  Behold,  ihou  first  in 
Cornxac's  war,  tlie  sable  fleet  of  Swaran.  His 
masts  are  many  on  our  coasts ,  like  reeds  in  the 
lake  of  Lego.  His  ships  are  forests  clothed  with 
mists ,  when  the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the 
squally  wind.  Many  are  his  chiefs  in  battle, 
Connal  is  for  peace  I  Fingal  would  shun  his 
arm ,  the  first  of  mortal  men  I  Fingal ,  who  scat 
ters  the  mighty ,  as  stormy  ^vinds  the  echoing 
Cona ,  and  night  settles  with  all  her  clouds  on 
the  hill  1' 

'  Fly ,  thou  man  of  peace , '  said  Calmar ; '  fly,' 
said  the  son  of  jMatha ;  '  go  ,  Connal ,  to  thy  si- 
lent hills ,  where  the  spear  never  brightens  in 
war  I  Pursue  the  dark-bro^vn  deer  of  Cromla  : 
stop  with  thine  arrows  the  bounding  roes  of 
Lena.  But,  blue-eyed  son  of  Semo,  Cuthullin, 
ruler  of  the  field,  scatter  thou  the  sons  of 
Lochlin  ' !  roar  through  the  ranks  of  their  pride. 
Let  no  vessel  of  the  kingdom  of  snow  bound  on 
the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inistore  ^  Rise ,  ye 
dark  winds  of  Erin ,  rise  I  roar ,  whirlwinds  of 
Lara  of  hinds  I  Amid  the  tempest  let  me  die, 

•  Erin;  a  name  of  Ireland;  from  'ear'  or  'iar,' 
west  ,  and  '  in  ,'  an  island. 

*  The  Gallic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  general. 
^  The  Orknev  islands. 
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torn,  ill  a  cloud,  by  angry  ghosts  of  men;  amid 
tiie  tempest  let  Calmar  die ,  if  ever  chase  v,  as 
sport  to  him ,  so  much  as  the  battle  of  shields  I ' 

'  Calmar  I '  Connal  slow  replied ,  '  I  never 
fled,  young  son  of  jMartia !  I  was  swift  wi!.h  my 
friends  in  fight;  but  small  is  the  fame  of  Connal  I 
The  battle  was  won  in  my  presence  I  the  valiant 
overcame  I  But ,  son  of  Semo  ,  hear  mj"  voice  , 
regard  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac.  Give 
wealth  and  half  the  laud  for  peace ,  till  Fingal 
shall  arrive  on  our  coast.  Or ,  if  war  be  thy 
choice,  I  lift  the  sword  and  spear.  My  joy  shall 
be  in  the  midst  of  thousands  ;  my  soul  shall 
lighten  through  the  gloom  of  the  fight  I ' 

*  To  me,'  GuthuUin  replies,  '  pleasant  is  the 
noise  of  arms  I  pleasant  as  the  thunder  of  heaven, 
before  the  shower  of  spring  I  But  gather  all  the 
shining  tribes,  that  I  may  view  the  sons  of  warl 
Let  them  pass  along  the  heath,  bright  as  the 
sunshine  before  a  storm;  when  tlie  Avest  wind 
collects  the  clouds ,  and  Morven  echoes  over  all 
her  oaks!  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle 
— •  the  supporters  of  my  arm  in  danger?  Where 
art  thou  ,  white-bosomed  CatliJja  ?  \Tliere  is 
that  cloud  in  war,  Duchomar?  Hast  thou  left 
me,  O  Fergus  I  in  the  day  of  the  storm?  Fer- 
gus ,  first  in  our  joy  at  the  feast  I  son  of  Rossa  I 
arm  of  death  !  comest  thou  like  a  roe  from 
Malmor  —  like  a  hart  from  thy  echoing  hills? 
Hail ,  thou  son  of  Rossa  I  what  shades  the  soul 
of  war?' 
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^  Four  stones  ' ,'  replied  the  chief,  «  rise  on 
the  grave  of  Cathba.  These  liands  Ijave  laid  in 
earth  Duchomar  ,  that  cloud  in  ^\a.r  I  Cathlja  , 
son  of  TornianI  thou  wert  a  sunbeam  in  Erin. 
And  thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar  I  a  mist  of  the 
marshy  Lano ,  wlien  it  moves  on  the  plains  of 
autumn,  bearing  the  death  of  thousiuids  along. 
iMorna  I  fairest  of  maids  I  calm  is  thy  sleep  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock  I  Thou  hast  fallen  in  darkness, 
like  a  star,  that  shoots  across  the  desert,  when 
the  tiaveller  is  alone ,  and  mourns  the  transient 
beam  I ' 

'  Say ,'  said  Semo's  blue-eyed  son  ,  '  say  how 
fell  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Fell  they  by  the  sons  of 
Lochlin,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes?  Or 
what  confines  the  strong  in  arras  to  the  dark  and 
narrow  house."  ! 

'  Cathl>a , '  replied  the  hero  ,  *  fell  by  the 
sword  of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noisy 
streams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cave;  he 
siioketo  the  lovely  Morna.  'Morna,  fairest  among 

'  This  passage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  amonjj 
the  ancient  S;ots.  They  opened  a  grave  six  op  eight 
feet  deep  :  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay;  and 
on  this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  deceased  ;  and ,  if;i 
warrior  ,  his  sword  ,  and  the  heads  of  twelve  arrows 
by  liis  side.  Above  they  laid  another  stratum  of  clay  , 
in  wliith  they  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer ,  the  symbol 
of  hunting.  The  whole  was  covered  witli  a  fine  mold  , 
and  four  stones  placed  on  end  to  mark  the  c.\tent  of 
the  grave.  These  are  the  four  stones  alluded  to  here. 
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nonien,  lovely  tlaii-lilor  oistroiig-aimcd  Coi- 
inacl  \Vhy  in  the  circle  of  stones  —  in  the  rave 
of  the  rock,  alone.'  'Jhe  stream  inurniuis  aloug. 
The  old  tree  groans  in  the  Avind.  The  lake  is 
trouhled  before  thee  :  dark  are  the  clouds  of 
the  sky  I  But  thou  art  snow  on  the  heath  :  thy 
liair  is  the  mist  of  Cromla;  when  it  curls  on  the 
hill ,  when  it  shines  to  the  heam  of  the  west  I 
Thy  breasts  are  two  smooth  rocks  seen  fi-oni 
Hianno  of  streams.  Thy  arms,  like  two  ^vhite 
pillars,  in  the  halls  of  the  great  Fingal.' 

'  '  From  whence,'  the  fair-haired  maid  re- 
plied, '  from  whence,  Duchomar,  most  gloomy 
of  men?  Dark  are  thy  ])rows  and  terrible  I  Red 
are  thv  rolling  cyesl  Does  Swaranaj)pear  on  the 
sea?  What  of  the  foe,  Duchomar?'  '  From  the 
hill  I  return,  O  IMorna,  from  the  hill  of  the 
dark-i)rown  hinds.  Three  have  I  slain  \vilh  my 
bended  yew  —  three  with  my  long-bounding 
dogs  of  the  chase.  Lovely  daughter  of  Coimac , 
1  love  thee  as  my  soul  I  I  have  slain  one  stately 
deer  for  thee.  High  was  his  branchy  head  —  and 
Ih'ct  his  feet  of  wind.'  '  Duchomarl'  calm  the 
maid  replied,  '1  love  thee  not,  thou  gloomy 
man  I  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock ;  dark  is  thy  ter- 
jible  brow.  But,C;athl)a,  yoimg  sou  of  Torman, 
thou  ait  the  love  of  Morna.  'J'hou  art  a  sunbeam 
in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  storm.  Sawcst  thou 
the  son  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  his 
hinds?  lleie  the  daughter  of  (lormac  waits  the 
(oming  of  Cathbal' 
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' '  Long  shall  Morna  wait , '  Duchoniar  said  , 
*■  long  shall  Morna  wait  for  Cathba !  Behold  this 
sword  unsheathed  I  here  wanders  the  hlood  of 
Catliha.  Long  shall  Morna  wait.  He  fell  hy  the 
stream  of  Branno.  On  Croma  I  will  raise  his 
tomb ,  daughter  of  blue-shielded  Cormac !  Turn 
on  Duchomar  thine  eyes;  his  arm  is  strong  as  a 
storm. '  '  Is  the  son  of  Torman  fallen  ? '  said  the 
wildly-bursting  voice  of  the  maid;  '  is  he  fallen 
on  his  echoing  hills  ,  the  youth  with  the  breast 
of  snow?  the  first  in  the  chase  of  hinds?  the  foe 
of  the  strangers  of  ocean?  Thou  art  dark  '  to  me , 
Duchomar  ;  cruel  is  thine  arm  to  Morna  I  Give 
me  that  sword,  my  foe  !  I  love  the  wandering 
blood  of  Cathba  I ' 

'  He  gave  the  s-vvord  to  her  tear'? .  She  pierced 
his  manly  breast!  He  fell,  like  tn.;  bank  of  a 
mountain  stream,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand, 
he  spoke  :  'Daughter  of  bhie-shielded  Cormac! 
thou  hast  slain  me  in  youth!  the  sword  is  cold 
in  my  breast!  Morna,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to 
Moina,  the  maid.  Duchomar  was  the  dream  of 
her  night!  She  will  raise  my  tomb;  the  hunter 
shall  raise  my  fame.  But  draw  the  sword  from 
my  breast.  Morna,  the  steel  is  cold! '  She  came, 
in  all  her  tears,  she  came  ;  she  dre^v  the  sword 
from  his  breast.  He  pierced  her  w  bite  side  I  H(; 
spread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground!  Her  bursting 
l)!ood  sounds  from  her  side  :  her  white  arm  is 

'  She  alludes  to  liis  name,  '  llie  dark  man-' 
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Stained  with  red.  Rolling  in  death  she  lay.  The 
cave  re-echoed  to  her  sighs.  ' 

'  Peace, '  said  CuthiiUin,  'to  the  souls  of  the 
heroes!  their  deeds  were  great  in  fight.  Let  them 
ride  around  me  on  clouds.  Let  them  show  their 
features  of  war.  My  soul  shall  then  he  firm  in 
danger;  mine  arm  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  ! 
But  he  thou  on  a  moonheam,  O  Morna !  near  the 
window  of  my  rest ;  when  my  thoughts  are  of 
peace;  when  the  din  of  arms  is  ])ast.  Gather  the 
strength  of  the  tribes  I  jMove  to  the  wars  of  Erin ! 
Attend  the  car  of  my  battles !  Rejoice  in  the  noise 
of  my  course  I  Place  three  spears  by  my  side  : 
follow  the  bounding  of  my  steeds!  that  my  soul 
may  be  strong  in  my  friends ,  when  battle 
darkens  around  the  beams  of  my  steel  I ' 

As  rushe?  a  stream  of  foam  from  the  dark 
shady  deep  of  Cromla,  when  the  thunder  is 
travelling  above,  and  dark-brown  night  sits  on 
half  the  hill.  Through  the  breaches  of  the  tempest 
look  forth  the  dim  taces  of  ghosts.  So  fierce ,  so 
vast,  so  terril)le,  rushed  on  the  sons  of  Erin.  The 
chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows 
pursue,  poured  valour  forth,  as  a  stream,  rolling 
his  might  along  the  shore.  The  sons  of  Lochlin 
heard  the  noise,  as  the  sound  of  a  winter  storm. 
Swaran  struck  his  bossy  shield  :  he  called  the 
son  of  Arno.  '  What  murmur  rolls  along  the 
hill,  like  the  gathered  flies  of  the  eve?  The  sons 
of  Erin  descend  ,  or  rustling  winds  roar  in  the 
distant  wood  I  Such  is  the  noise  of  Gormal,  before 
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the  Avhite  tops  of  my  waves  arise.  O  son  of  Arno ! 
ascend  the  hill ;  view  the  dark  face  of  the  heath  I ' 

He  went.  He  trembling  swift  returned.  His 
eyes  rolled  wildly  around.  His  heart  beat  high 
against  his  side.  His  words  were  faltering, 
broken ,  slow.  '■  Arise ,  son  of  ocean  I  arise,  chief 
of  the  dark-brown  shields  I  I  see  the  dark ,  the 
mountain  -  stream  of  battle !  the  deep -moving 
strength  of  the  sons  of  Erin  I  the  car  of  war 
comes  on ,  like  the  flame  of  death  I  the  rapid  car 
of  Cuthullin,  the  noble  son  of  Semol  It  bends 
behind,  like  a  wave  near  a  rock;  like  the  sun- 
streaked  mist  of  the  heath.  Its  sides  are  embossed 
with  stones,  and  sparkle  like  the  sea  round  the 
boat  of  night.  Of  polished  yew  is  its  beam ;  its 
seat  of  the  smoothest  bone.  The  sides  are  replen- 
ished with  sjiears ;  the  bottom  is  the  footstool 
of  heroes  I  Before  the  right  side  of  the  car  is  seen 
the  snorting  horse  I  the  high-maned,  broad- 
breasted  ,  pi'oud ,  wide-leaping ,  strong  steed  of 
the  hill.  Loud  and  resounding  is  his  hoof:  the 
spreading  of  his  mane  above  is  like  a  stream  of 
smoke  on  a  lidge  of  rocks.  Bright  are  the  sides 
of  his  steed  I  his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda  I 

'  Before  the  left  side  of  the  car  is  seen  the 
snorting  horse !  The  thiu-maned ,  high-headed  , 
strong-hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  son  of  the  hill  : 
his  name  is  Husronnal,  among  the  stormy  sons 
of  the  sword  I  A  thousand  thongs  bind  the  car 
on  high.  Haid  polished  bits  shine  in  a  wreath 
of  foam.    J  hiu    thongs,    bright    studded    with 
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gems,  bend  on  the  stately  necks  of  the  steeds 
—  the  steeds ,  that  hke  wreaths  of  mist  fly  over 
the  streamy  vales  I  The  wildness  of  deer  is  in 
their  course,  the  strength  of  eagles  descending 
on  the  prey.  Their  noise  is  hke  the  blast  of  winter 
on  the  sides  of  the  snow-headed  Gormal. 

'  Within  the  car  is  seen  the  chief;  the  strong- 
armed  son  of  the  sword.  The  hero's  name  is 
Cuthullin ,  son  of  Semo  ,  king  of  shells.  His  red 
cheek  is  like  my  polished  yew .  The  look  of  his 
blue-rolling  eye  is  wide,  beneath  the  dark  arch 
of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from  liis  head  like  a 
flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  spear. 
Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly  I  He  comes,  hke  a  storm 
along  the  streamy  vale! ' 

'When  did  I  11}^?'  replied  the  king;  'when 
fled  Swaran  from  the  battle  of  spears?  Wlien  did 
I  shrink  from  danger,  chief  of  the  little  soul? 
I  met  the  storm  of  Gormal,  when  the  foam  of 
my  waves  beat  high.  I  met  the  storm  of  the 
clouds;  shall  Swaran  fly  from  a  hero?  Were 
Fingal  himself  before  me ,  my  soul  should  not 
dai'ken  with  fear.  Arise  to  battle ,  my  thousands  1 
poiu"  round  me  like  the  echoing  main ,  gather 
round  the  l)right  steel  of  your  king;  strong  as 
the  rocks  of  my  land ,  that  meet  the  storm  with 
joy,  and  stretch  their  dark  pines  to  the  wind! ' 

Like  autumn's  dark  storms  pouring  from  two 
echoing  hills,  towards  each  other  approached 
the  heroes.  Like  two  deej)  streams  from  high 
rocks  meeting,   mixing  roaring  on  the  plains 
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loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin 
and  Inis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  strokes  \vith  chief, 
and  man  with  man  :  steel,  clanging  ,  sounds  on 
steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  bursts 
and  smokes  around.  Strings  mm^mur  on  the 
})olished  yews.  Darts  rush  along  the  sky.  Spears 
fall  like  ihe  circles  of  light,  which  gild  the  face 
of  night  :  as  the  noise  of  the  troubled  ocean , 
when  roll  the  Avaves  on  high.  As  the  last  peal 
of  thunder  in  heaven,  such  is  the  din  of  war  I 
Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards  were  there  to 
give  the  light  to  song ,  feeble  was  the  voice  of  a 
hundred  bards  to  send  the  deaths  to  future 
times  I  For  many  were  the  deaths  of  heroes;  wide 
poured  the  blood  of  the  brave  I 

Mourn,  ye  sons  of  song,  mourn  the  death  of 
the  noble  Sithallin.  Let  the  sons  of  Fiona  rise, 
on  Ihe  lone  plains  of  her  lovely  Ardan.  They  fell, 
like  two  hinds  of  the  desert ,  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  Swaran,  when,  in  the  midst  of  thousands, 
he  roared ,  like  the  shrill  spirit  of  a  storm .  He 
sits  dim  on  the  clouds  of  the  north,  and  enjoys 
the  death  of  the  mariner.  Nor  slept  thy  hand  by 
thy  side,  chief  of  the  isle  of  mist ' !  many  were 
the  deaths  of  thine  arm,  Cuthullin,  thou  son  of 
Semo  I  His  sword  was  like  the  beam  of  heaven 
when  it  pierces  the  sons  of  the  vale ;  when  the 

'  The  isle  of  Sky ;  not  improperly  called  the  'isle 
of  mist,'  as  its  hij^h  hills  ,  which  catch  the  clouds  from 
the  \Nestern  Ocean,  occasion  almost  continual  rains. 
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people  are  blasted  and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are 
burning  around.  Dusronnal  snorted  over  the 
bodies  of  heroes.  Sifadda  bathed  his  hoof  in 
blood.  The  battle  lay  behind  them,  as  groves 
oveiturued  on  the  desert  of  Cromla,  when  the 
blast  has  passed  the  heath ,  laden  with  the  spirits 
of  night! 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds ,  O  maid 
of  Inistorel  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves, 
thou  lovelier  than  the  ghost  of  the  hills ,  w  hen 
it  moves  in  a  sunbeam ,  at  noon ,  over  the  silence 
of  MorvenI  He  is  fallen  :  thy  youth  is  low  I  pale 
beneath  the  sword  of  Cuthullin  I  No  more  shall 
valour  raise  thy  love  to  match  the  blood  of  kings. 
Trenai-,  graceful  Trenar  died,  Omaid  of  Inistorel 
His  gray  dogs  are  howling  at  home  :  they  see  his 
passing  ghost.  His  bow  is  in  the  hall  unstrung. 
No  sound  is  in  the  hall  of  his  hinds ! 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  the  rocks,  so 
Swaran's  host  came  on.  As  meets  a  rock  a 
thousand  waves,  so  Erin  met  Swaran  of  spears. 
JJeath  raises  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes 
with  the  sounds  of  shields.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar 
of  darkness;  the  sword  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand. 
The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a 
hundred  hammers,  that  rise ,  by  turns,  on  the 
red  son  of  the  furnace.  Who  are  these  on  Lena's 
heath,  these  so  gloomy  and  dark?  Who  art; 
these  like  two  clouds,  and  their  swords  like 
lightning  above  them?  The  little  hills  are  troubled 
around;  the  rocks  tremble  with  all  their  moss. 


Who  is  it  bat  ocean's  son  and  the  car-borne  chief 
of  Erin?  Many  arc  the  anxious  eyes  of  their 
friends,  as  they  see  them  dim  on  the  heath.  But 
night  conceals  the  chiefs  in  clouds,  and  ends  the 
dreadful  fight  I 

Tt  was  on  Cromla's  shaggv  side  that  Dorglas 
had  placed  the  deei-;  the  early  fortune  of  the 
cliase,  before  the  heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred 
youths  collect  the  healh  ;  ten  ^varrioi  s  wake  the 
fire;  three  hundred  choose  the  pohshed  stones. 
The  feast  is  smoking  wide  I  Cuthullin ,  chief  of 
Erin's  war,  resumed  his  mighty  soul.  He  stood 
upon  his  beamy  spear,  and  spoke  to  the  son  of 
songs — to  Carril  of  other  times,  the  gray-headed 
son  of  Kinfena.  '  Is  this  feast  spread  for  me  alone, 
and  the  kingof  Lochlin  on  Erin's  shore,  far  from 
tlie  deer  of  his  hills,  and  sounding  halls  of  his 
feasts?  Rise,  (Carril  of  other  times,  carry  my 
\vords  to  Swaran.  Tell  him  from  the  roaring  of 
waters,  that  Cuthullin  gives  his  feast.  Here  let 
him  listen  to  the  sound  of  my  groves ,  amidst  the 
clouds  of  night ,  for  cold  and  bleak  the  blustering 
winds  rush  over  the  foam  of  his  seas.  Here  let 
him  praise  the  trembling  hai'p,  and  hear  the 
songs  of  heroes  I ' 

Old  Carril  v>'ent  with  softest  voice.  He  called 
the  king  of  dark -brown  shields  I  'Rise,  from 
the  skins  of  thv  chase;  rise,  Swaran,  king  of 
groves!  Cuthulhn  gives  the  joy  of  shells.  Partake 
the  feast  of  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief  I'  He  answered 
like  the  sullen  souad  of  Cromla  before  a  storm. 
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'Though  all  thy  danglitcrs,  Inis-fail,  shoiikl 
stretch  their  arms  of  snow,  should  raise  the 
heavings  of  their  hreasts  ,  and  softly  roll  their 
eyes  of  love,  yet  fixed  as  Lochlin's  thousand 
rocks  here  Swaran  should  remain,  till  morn, 
with  the  young  heams  of  the  east,  shall  light  me 
to  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  Pleasant  to  my  ear  is 
Lochlin's  wind  I  It  rushes  over  ray  seas  I  It  speaks 
aloft  in  all  my  shrouds ,  and  brings  my  green 
forests  to  my  mind — the  green  forests  of  Gormal, 
Avhich  often  echoed  to  my  winds  \vhen  my  spear 
was  red  in  the  chase  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cu- 
thullin yield  to  rae  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac , 
or  Erin's  torrents  shalPthow  from  their  hills  the 
red  foam  of  the  blood  of  his  pride  I' 

'Sad  is  the  sound  of  Swaran's  voice,'  said 
Carril  of  other  times  I  'Sad  to  himself  alone,' 
said  the  blue-eyed  son  of  Senio.  'lint,  Carril, 
raise  the  voice  on  high;  tell  the  deeds  of  other 
times.  Send  thou  the  night  away  in  song,  and 
give  the  joy  of  grief.  For  many  heroes  and  maids 
of  love  have  moved  on  Inis-fail,  and  lovely  are 
the  songs  of  woe  that  are  heard  iu  Albion's 
rocks ,  when  the  noise  of  the  chase  is  past ,  and 
the  streams  of  Cona  '  answer  to  the  voice  of 
Ossian.' 

'  In  other  days,'  Carril  replies,  'came  the 
sons  of  ocean  to  Erin;  a  thousand  vessels  bounded 

'  The  Cona  Iicrc  mentioned  is  tliat  small  river  that 
runs  throufrh  Glenco  iu  Arjrvlcshire. 
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on  waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains.  The  sons  of 
Inis-fail  arose  to  meet  the  race  of  dark-bro\vn 
shields.  Cair])ar,  first  of  men  ,  \vas  there,  and 
Grudar,  stately  youth  1  Long  had  they  strove 
for  the  spotted  hull  that  lowed  on  Golbun's 
echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as  his  own. 
Death  was  often  at  the  point  of  their  steel.  Side 
hy  side  the  heroes  fought;  the  strangers  of  ocean 
fled.  Whose  name  was  fairer  on  the  hill  than  the 
name  of  Cairhar  and  Grudar?  I>ut,  ah  I  why 
ever  lowed  the  bull  on  Golbun's  echoing  heath? 
They  saw  him  leaping  like  snow.  The  wrath  of 
the  chiefs  returned.' 

'  On  Lubar's  '  grassy  banks  they  fought ; 
Grudar  fell  in  his  blood.  Fierce  Cairhar  came 
to  the  vale,  where  Brassolis,  fairest  of  his  sisters, 
all  alone,  raised  the  song  of  grief.  She  sung  of 
the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  secret 
soul.  She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood,  but 
still  she  hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white  bosom 
is  seen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the 
clouds  of  night,  when  its  edge  heaves  white  on 
the  view ,  from  the  darkness  which  covers  its 
orli.  Her  voice  was  softer  than  the  harp  to  raise 
the  song  of  grief.  Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Grudar. 
The  secret  look  of  her  eye  was  his.  '  When  shalt 
thou  come  in  thine  arms ,  thou  mighty  in  the 
war?' 

' '  Take  ,  Brassolis , '   Cairhar  came  and  said , 

'  Lubar,  a  river  in  Ulster.  'Labhar,'  loud,  noisy. 
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'take,  Brassolis,  this  shield  of  hlood.  Fix  it  on 
high  within  my  liall,  the  armour  of  my  foe  I' 
Her  soft  heart  beat  against  her  side.  Distracted , 
pale,  she  flew.  She  found  her  youth  in  all  his 
blood;  she  died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  rests 
their  dust ,  Cuthullin !  these  lonely  yews  sprung 
from  their  tombs,  and  shade  them  from  the 
storm.  Fair  was  Brassolis  on  the  plain  I  Stately 
was  Grudar  on  the  hilll  The  bard  shall  jn-eserve 
their  names,  and  send  them  down  to  future 
times  I ' 

'  Pleasant  is  thy  voice  ,  O  Carril , '  said  the 
blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin.  '  Pleasant  are  the  words 
of  other  times  !  They  are  like  the  calm  shower 
of  spring,  when  the  sun  looks  on  the  field,  and 
the  light  cloud  flies  over  the  hills.  O  strike  the 
harp  in  praise  of  my  love,  the  lonely  sunbeam 
of  Dunscaith!  Strike  the  harp  in  the  praise  of 
Bragela,  she  that  I  left  in  the  isle  of  mist,  the 
spouse  of  Semo's  son  I  Dost  thou  raise  thy  fair 
face  from  the  rock  to  fmd  the  sails  of  Cuthullin? 
The  sea  is  rolling  distant  far  :  its  white  foam 
deceives  thee  for  my  sails.  Retire,  for  it  is  night, 
my  love;  the  dark  winds  sing  in  thy  hair.  Retire 
to  the  halls  of  my  feasts;  think  of  the  times  that 
are  past.  I  will  not  return  till  the  storm  of  ^var 
is  ceased.  O  Connall  speak  of  war  and  arms, 
and  send  her  from  my  mind.  Lovely  Avith  her 
flowing  hair  is  the  white-bosomed  daughter  of 
Sorglan. ' 

Connal,  slow  to  speak,  replied,  'Guard  against 
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the  race  of'ocean.  Send  tliy  troop  of  niglit  abroad, 
and  watch  the  strength  of  Swaian.  Cuthullin,  I 
am  for  peace  till  the  race  of  Sehiia  come ,  till 
Fingal  come,  the  first  of  men,  and  beam,  like 
the  sun,  on  om-  fields!'  The  hero  struck  the 
shield  of  alarms,  the  warriors  of  the  night  moved 
on.  The  rest  lay  in  the  heath  of  the  deer,  and 
slept  beneath  the  dusky  wind.  The  ghosts  •  of 
the  lately  dead  were  near,  and  swam  on  the 
gloomy  clouds ;  and  far  distant ,  in  the  dark 
silence  of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices  of  death  were 
faintly  heard. 

'  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that 
a  ghost  was  heard  shrieking  near  the  place  wliere  a 
death  was  to  happen  soon  after. 
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FINGAL. 

BOOK  II. 

[The  gliost  of  Cnifjal ,  one  of  the  Irish  heroes  Nvho  was 
killed  in  batlle ,  appearing  to  Connal ,  foretell  the 
defeat  of  Culhullin  in  the  next  battle,  and  earnestly 
advises  him  to  make  peace  witii  Swaian.  Connal 
communicates  the  vision;  but  Culhullin  isinflexilde; 
from  a  principle  of  honour  he  would  not  be  the  first 
to  sue  for  peace ,  and  he  resolved  to  continue  the 
war.  Morniufj  comes ;  Swaran  proposes  dishonourable 
terms  to  Culhullin,  which  are  rejected.  The  l)allle 
begins,  and  is  obstinately  fought  for  some  time,  until, 
upon  the  flight  of  Grumal,  the  whole  Irish  army  give 
way.  Culhullin  and  Connal  cover  their  retreat.  Carril 
leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whither  they  are 
soon  followed  by  Culhullin  himself,  who  descries 
the  fleet  of  Fingal  making  towards  the  coast ;  but 
night  coming  on  ,  he  lost  sight  of  it  again.  Culhullin, 
dejected  after  his  defeat,  attributes  his  ill  success  to 
the  death  of  Ferda  his  friend ,  whom  he  had  killed 
some  time  before.  Carril,  to  show  that  ill  success 
did  not  always  attend  those  who  innocently  killed 
their  friends ,  introduces  the  episode  of  Comal  and 
Galvina.  ] 

CONNAL  lay  by  the  sound  of  tiie  mountain 
stream,  beneath  the  agerl  tree.  A  stone,  with  its 
moss,  supported  liis  head.  Shrill,  through  the 
heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night.  At 
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distance  from  tlie  heroes  he  lay ;  the  son  of  the 
sword  feared  no  foe  I  The  hero  heheld ,  in  his 
rest,  a  dark-red  stream  of  lire  rushing  down 
from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the  beam ,  a  chief 
who  fell  in  fight.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran, 
striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like 
the  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  His  robes  are  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are  two  decaying 
flames.  Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breast  I  '  Crugal,' 
said  the  mighty  Connal,  'son  of  Dedgal  famed 
on  the  hill  of  hinds  I  Why  so  pale  and  sad ,  thou 
breaker  of  the  shields?  Thou  hast  never  been 
pale  for  fear !  What  disturbs  the  departed 
Crugal!*  Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  stood  and 
stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly 
he  raised  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the 
reedy  Lego. 

'  jMy  spirit ,  Connal ,  is  on  my  hills  :  my  course 
on  the  sands  of  Erin.  Thou  shalt  never  talk  with 
Crugal ,  nor  find  his  lone  steps  in  the  heath.  I 
am  light  aS  the  blast  of  Cromla.  I  move  like  the 
shadow  of  mist  I  Connal ,  son  of  Colgar ,  I  see  a 
cloud  of  death  :  it  hovers  dark  over  the  plains  of 
Lena.  The  sons  of  green  Erin  must  fall.  Remove 
from  the  field  of  ghosts.'  Like  the  darkened 
moon  he  retired ,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  w  histling 
blast.  '  Stay ,'  said  the  mighty  Connal ;  '  stay,  my 
dark-red  friend.  Lay  by  that  beam  of  heaven, 
son  of  the  w  indy  Cromla  I  What  cave  is  thy 
lonely  house?  What  green-headed  hill  the  place 
of  thy  repose?    Shall  we  not  hear  thee  in  the 
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stoi'Eii?  in  the  noise  of  the  mountain -stream? 
wlien  the  feeble  sons  of  the  \vind  come  forth , 
and,  scarcely  seen,  pass  over  the  desert?' 

The  soft-voiced  Gonnal  rose ,  in  the  midst  of 
his  sounding  arms.  He  struck  his  shield  above 
Cuthullin.  The  son  of  battle  waked.  'Why,' 
said  the  ruler  of  the  car , '  comes  Gonnal  through 
my  night?  My  spear  might  turn  against  the 
sound,  and  Cuthullin  mourn  the  death  of  his 
friend.  Speak,  Gonnal;  son  of  Golgar,  s])eak ; 
thy  counsel  is  the  sun  of  heaven  I ' '  Son  of  Semo  V 
)'eplied  the  chief,  'the  ghost  of  Grugal  came 
from  his  cave.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through 
his  form.  His  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distan  t 
stream.  He  is  a  messenger  of  death  I  He  speaks 
of  the  dark  and  narrow  house  I  Sue  for  peace, 
O  chief  of  Erin  I  or  fly  over  the  healh  of  Lena. ' 

'  He  spoke  to  Gonnal , '  replied  the  hero , 
'though  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form  I 
Son  of  Golgar ,  it  was  the  wind  that  murmured 
across  thy  ear.  Or  if  it  was  the  form  t)f  Grugal, 
why  didst  thou  not  force  him  to  my  sight?  Hast 
thou  inquired  where  is  his  cave?  the  house  of 
that  son  of  wind?  My  sword  might  find  that 
voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from  Grugal.  But 
small  is  his  knowledge,  Gonnal;  he  was  here 
to-day.  He  covdd  not  have  gone  beyond  our 
hills  I  who  could  tell  him  there  of  our  fall?' 
'  Ghosts  fly  on  clouds,  and  ride  on  winds, '  said 
Gonnal's  voice  of  Avisdom.  'They  rest  together 
in  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men. ' 
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'  ThcQ  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men  ;  of  every 
man  bat  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  he  forgot  in  their 
cave.  I  Avill  not  fly  from  SAvaranI  If  fall  I  must, 
my  tomb  shall  rise  amidst  the  fame  of  future 
times.  The  hunter  shall  shed  a  tear  on  my  stone ; 
sorrow  shall  dwell  around  the  high -bosomed 
Bragela.  I  fear  not  death  —  to  fly  I  fear  I  Fingal 
has  seen  me  victorious!  Thoudim  phantom  of  the 
hill,  show  thyself  to  me  I  come  on  thy  beam  of 
heaven ,  show  me  my  death  in  thine  hand ;  yet 
I  will  not  fly,  thou  feeble  son  of  the  wind  I  Go , 
son  of  Colgar,  strike  the  shield.  It  hangs  between 
the  speai^s.  Let  my  warriors  rise  to  the  sound  in 
the  midst  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal 
delays  his  coming  with  the  race  of  his  stormy 
isles,  we  shall  fight ,  O  Colgar's  son,  and  die  in 
the  battle  of  heroes  I ' 

The  sound  sj:)reads  wide.  The  heroes  rise,  like 
the  breaking  of  a  blue-rolling  wave.  They  stood 
on  the  heath,  like  oaks  with  all  their  branches 
round  them ,  when  they  echo  to  the  stream  of 
frost,  and  their  withered  leaves  are  rustling  to 
the  wind  I  High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  gray. 
Morning  trembles  on  the  half-enhghtened  ocean. 
The  blue  mist  swims  slowly  by,  and  hides  the 
sons  of  Inis  fail  I' 

'Rise  ye,'  said  the  king  of  the  dark-brown 
shields ,  '  ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves.  The 
sons  of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms;  pursue 
them  over  the  plains  of  Lena  I  Morla ,  go  to 
Cormac's  hall.  Bid  them  yield  to  Swaran ,  before 
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his  people  sink  to  the  torah,  and  silence  spread 
over  liis  isle.'  They  rose,  rustling  like  a  flock 
of  sea-fo^vl ,  ^vhen  the  waves  expell  them  from 
the  shore.  Their  sound  was  like  a  thousand 
streams,  that  met  in  Cona's  vale,  when,  after 
a  stormy  night,  they  turn  their  dark  eddies 
beneath  the  pale  light  of  the  morn. 

As  the  dark  shades  of  autumn  fly  over  the  hills 
of  grass,  so  gloomy,  dark,  successive  came  the 
chiefs  of  Lochlin's  echoing  woods.  Tall  as  the 
stag  of  Morven,  moved  stately  before  them  the 
king.  His  shining  shield  is  on  his  side ,  like  a 
flame  on  the  heath  at  night,  when  the  world 
is  silent  and  dark ,  and  the  traveller  sees  some 
ghost  sjDorting  in  the  beam  I  Dimlj^  gleam  the 
hills  around,  and  show  indistinctly  their  oaksl 
A  blast  from  the  troublsd  ocean  removed  the 
settled  mist.  The  sons  of  Erin  appear,  like  a 
ridge  of  rocks  on  the  coast;  when  mariners,  on 
shores  unknown,  are  trembling  at  veering  Avindsl 

'Go,  Morla,  go,'  said  the  king  of  Lochlin, 
'ofler  peace  to  these.  Oiler  the  terms  we  give  to 
kings  when  nations  bow  down  to  our  swords  — 
when  the  valiant  are  dead  in  ^var ;  Avhen  virgins 
weep  on  the  field ! '  Tall  ]\lorla  came ,  the  son  of 
Svvarth ,  and  stately  strode  the  youth  along ! 
He  spoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief,  among  the 
lesser  heroes. '  Take  Swaran's  peace,'  the  warrior 
spoke,  —  'the  peace  he  gives  to  kings  when 
nations  bow  to  his  sword.  Leave  Erin's  streamy 
plains  to  us,  and  give  thy  spouse  and  dog.  Thy 
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Spouse  high-bosomed  heaving  fair  I  Thy  dog  that 
oveitakes  the  ^vindI  Give  these  to  prove  the 
^veaklless  of  thine  arm ;  hve  then  beneath  our 
power  I ' 

'Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  Cu- 
thullin  never  yields.  I  give  hiin  the  dark-rolling 
sea;  I  give  his  peojjle  graves  in  Erin.  But  never 
shall  a  stranger  have  the  pleasing  sunbeam  of  my 
love.  ]\o  deer  shall  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills,  before 
SAvift-footed  Luath.' '  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,'  said 
Morla,  'wilt  thou  then  fight  the  king?  the  king 
whose  ships  of  many  groves  could  carry  off  thine 
isle?  So  little  is  thy  green-hilled  Erin  to  him 
who  rules  the  stormy  waves  1 '  'In  words  I  yield 
to  many ,  ]Morla — my  sword  shall  yield  to  none. 
Erin  shall  own  theswayof  Cormac,  while  Connal 
and  Cuthullin  live  I  O  Connal,  first  of  mighty 
men ,  thou  hearest  the  words  of  Morla.  Shall  thy 
thoughts  then  be  of  peace ,  thou  breaker  of  the 
shields?  Spirit  of  fallen  Crugal,  why  didst  thou 
threaten  us  with  death?  The  narrow  house  shall 
receive  me  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  renown. 
Exalt,  ye  sons  of  Erin  ,  exalt  the  spear  and  bend 
the  bow  :  rush  on  the  foe  in  darkness ,  as  the 
spirits  of  stormy  nights  I' 

Then  dismal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the 
gloom  of  battle  poured  along,  as  mist  that  is 
rolled  on  a  valley  w  hen  storms  invade  the  silent 
sunshine  of  heaven.  Cuthidlin  moves  before  me 
in  arms,  like  an  angry  ghost  before  a  cloud, 
when  meteors  enclose  liim  with  fire;  when  the 
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dark  winds  are  in  his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the 
heath,  bids  the  horn  of  battle  sound.  He  raises 
the  voice  of  song,  and  pours  his  soul  into  the 
minds  of  the  brave. 

'Where, '  said  the  mouth  of  the  song  ,  'where 
is  the  fallen  Crugal?He  lies  forgot  on  earth;  the 
hall  of  shells  '  is  silent.  Sad  is  the  spouse  of 
Crugal.  She  is  a  stranger  in  the  hall  of  her  grief. 
But  who  is  she  that,  like  a  sunbeam ,  flies  before 
the  ranks  of  the  foe?  It  is  Degrena,  lovely  fair, 
the  spouse  of  fallen  Crugal.  Her  hair  is  on  the 
wind  behind.  Her  eye  is  red  ;  her  voice  is  shrill. 
Pale,  empty  is  thy  Crugal  now!  His  form  is  in 
the  cave  of  the  hill.  He  comes  to  the  ear  of  rest; 
he  raises  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  humming  of 
the  mountain-bee,  like  the  collected  flies  of  the 
eve  !  But  Degrena  falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn  ; 
the  sword  of  Lochlin  is  in  her  side.  Cairbar,  she 
is  fallen,  the  rising  thought  of  thy  youth.  She  is 
fallen,  O  Cairbar,  the  thought  of  thy  youthful 
hours ! 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  sound.  He 
rushed  along  like  ocean's  whale.  He  saw  the 
death  of  his  daughter  :  he  roared  in  the  midst 
of  thousands.  His  spear  met  a  son  of  Lochlin ! 
battle  spreads  from  wing  to  wing!  As  a  hundred 

'  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  present  Hij^h- 
hmders  ,  drank  in  shells;  hence  it  is  that  wc  so  often 
meet,  in  the  old  poetry,  Nvilh  '  chief  of  shells,'  and 
'  llic  hall  of  sliells. ' 
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winds  in  Loclilin's  groves,  as  fire  in  the  pines  of 
a  hundred  hills,  so  loud,  so  ruinous,  so  vast 
the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down.  Cuthullin  cut 
olf  heroes  like  thistles;  Swaran  wasted  Erin. 
Curach  fell  by  his  hand,  Cairbar  of  the  bossy 
shield !  Morglan  lies  in  lasting  rest  !  Ca-olt 
trembles  as  he  dies  !  His  white  breast  is  stained 
with  blood ;  his  yellow  hair  stretched  in  the  dust 
of  his  native  land  !  He  often  had  spread  the  feast 
w  here  he  fell.  He  often  there  had  raised  the  voice 
of  the  harp ,  when  his  dogs  leaped  round  for 
joy,  and  the  youths  of  the  chase  prepared  the 
bo^v ! 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  stream  that  bursts 
from  the  desert.  The  little  hills  are  rolled  in  its 
course,  the  rocks  are  half-sunk  by  its  side !  But 
Cuthullin  stood  before  him,  like  a  hill,  that 
catches  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The  winds  contend 
on  its  head  of  pines,  the  hail  rattles  on  its  rocks. 
But  firm  in  its  strength  it  stands,  and  shades 
the  silent  valeof  Cona!  So  Cuthullin  shaded  the 
sons  of  Erin,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  thousands. 
Blood  rises  like  the  fount  of  a  rock  from  panting 
heroes  around.  But  Erin  falls  on  either  wing, 
like  snow  in  the  day  of  the  sun. 

'  O  sons  of  Erin , '  said  Grumal ,  '  Lochlin  con- 
quers on  the  field.  Why  strive  we  as  reeds  against 
the  w ind ?  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dai'k-broun hinds. ' 
He  fled  like  the  stag  of  Morven;  his  spear  is  a 
trembling  beam  of  light  behind  him.  Few  fled 
with  Grumal,   chief  of  the  little  soul  :  they 
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fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes  on  Lena's  echoing 
heath.  High  on  his  car  of  many  gems  the  chief  of 
Erin  stood.  He  slew  a  mighty  son  of  Lochlin  , 
and  spoke  in  haste  to  Connal.  '  O  Connal ,  first 
of  mortal  men,  thou  hast  taught  this  arm  of 
death!  Though  Erin's  sons  have  fled,  shall  we 
not  fight  the  foe?  Carril,  son  of  other  times, 
carry  my  friends  to  that  bushy  hill.  Here, 
Connal,  let  us  stand  like  rocks,  and  save  our 
flying  friends. 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  gems.  They  stretch 
their  shields  ,  like  the  darkened  moon  ,  the 
daughter  of  the  starry  skies,  when  she  moves  a 
dun  circle  through  heaven,  and  dreadful  change 
is  expected  by  men.  Sithfadda  panted  up  the 
hill,  and  Sronnal,  haughty  steed.  Like  waves 
behind  a  whale,  behind  them  rushed  the  foe. 
Now  on  the  rising  side  of  Cromla  stood  Erin's 
few  sad  sons  :  like  a  grove  through  which  the 
flame  had  rushed,  hurried  on  by  the  winds  of 
the  stormy  night ;  distant ,  withered ,  dark  they 
stand,  with  not  a  leaf  to  shake  in  the  vale. 

Cuthullin  stood  beside  an  oak.  He  rolled  his 
red  eye  in  silence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his 
bushy  hair ;  the  scout  of  ocean  came ,  Moran  the 
son  of  Fithil.  'The  ships,'  he  cried,  'the  ships 
of  the  lonely  isles!  Fingal  comes,  the  first  of 
men,  the  breaker  of  the  shields!  The  waves 
foam  before  his  black  proAvs!  His  masts  with 
sails  are  like  groves  in  clouds  ! '  —  '  Blow,'  said 
Cuthullin  ,  'blow,  ye  winds  that  rush  along  uiy 
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isle  of  mist.  Come  to  the  death  of  thousands,  O 
l^ing  of  resounding Sehna  I  Thy  sails ,  n\\  friend, 
are  to  me  the  clouds  of  tlie  morning;  thy  ships 
the  light  of  heaven ;  and  thou  thyself  a  pillar  of 
lire  that  heams  on  the  %\  orld  by  night.  O  Connal, 
first  of  men,  how  pleasing  in  grief  are  our  friends! 
But  the  night  is  gathering  around.  Where  now 
are  the  ships  of  Fingal.-^  Here  let  us  pass  the 
hours  of  darkness ;  here  wish  for  the  moon  of 
heaven !  * 

The  winds  come  down  on  the  woods.  The 
torrents  rush  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathers  round 
the  head  of  Cromla.  The  red  stars  tremble 
between  the  flying  clouds.  Sad,  by  the  side  of 
a  stream ,  whose  sound  is  echoed  by  a  tree ,  sad 
by  the  side  of  a  stream  the  chief  of  Erin  sits. 
Connal ,  sou  of  Colgar ,  is  there ,  and  Carril  of 
other  times.  'Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthul- 
lin, '  said  the  sou  of  Semo,  'unhappy  is  the  hand 
of  Cuthullin  since  he  slew  his  friend!  Ferda,  son 
of  Damman ,  I  loved  thee  as  myself! ' 

'How,  Cuthullin,  son  of  Semo,  how  fell  the 
breaker  of  the  shields.*  Well  I  remember,'  said 
Connal,  'the  son  of  the  noble  Damman.  Tall 
and  fair,  he  was  like  the  r.iinboAv  of  heaven. ' 
Ferda  from  Albion  came ,  the  chief  of  a  hundred 
hills.  In  ]\Iuri's  '  hall  He  learned  the  sword,  and 
wonthe  friendshipof  Cuthullin.  We  moved  to  the 
chase  together  :  one  w  as  our  bed  in  the  heath. 

'  A  pUicc  iu  Ulster. 
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Deugala  was  the  sjiouse  of  Cairbar,  chief  of 
the  jilains  of  Lllin.  She  \vas  covered  Avith  the 
lij:;ht  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the  house  of 
pride.  She  loved  that  sunbeam  of  youtli ,  llie  sou 
of  the  noble  Daninian,  '  Cairbar, '  said  tlie  white- 
armed  Deugala,  'give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No 
more  1  will  remain  in  your  halls.  Divide  the 
herd,  dark  Cairbar!'  'Let  CuthuUin,'  said 
Cairbar,  'divide  my  herd  on  the  hill.  His  breast 
is  the  scat  of  justice.  Depart,  thou  light  of 
beauty!'  I  went  and  divided  the  herd.  One 
snow-white  bull  remained.  I  gave  that  bull  to 
Cairbar.  The  wrath  of  Deugala  rose! 

'Son  of  Damman,'  begun  the  fair,  'Cuthullin 
hath  pained  my  soul.  I  must  hear  of  his  death, 
or  Lubar's  stream  shall  roll  over  me.  lAly  pale 
ghost  shall  wander  near  thee ,  and  mourn  the 
wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out  the  blood  of  Cu- 
thullin, or  pierce  this  heaving  breast. ' '  Deugala,' 
said  the  fair  haired  youth,  '  how  shall  I  slay  the 
son  of  Selmo?  He  is  the  friend  of  my  secret 
thoughts.  Shall  1  then  lift  the  sword  ?'  She  wept 
ibreedays  before  the  chief;  on  the  fourth  he 
said  he  would  fight.  'I  will  fight  my  friend, 
Deugala  ;  but  may  I  fall  by  his  sword  !  Could  I 
wander  on  the  hill  alone.'  C^ould  1  behold  the 
giave  ol"  Culludlin."  We  fought  on  the  jilain  of 
Mini.  Our  swords  avoid  a  ^vound.  They  slide 
on  the  helmets  of  steel,  or  sound  on  the  sli|)- 
j)ery  shields.  Deugala  Avas  near  with  a  smile ,  and 
saidlo  thesonof  Dannnan  :  'Thine  arm  is  feeble, 
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sunbeam  of  youth !  Thy  years  are  not  strong  for 
steel.  Yield  to  the  son  of  Selmo.  He  is  a  rock  on 
Malmor.  ' 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He  faltering 
said  to  me  :  'Cuthullin,  raise  thy  bossy  shield. 
Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of  thy  fiiend.  jMy 
soul  is  laden  \vith  grief,  for  I  must  slay  the  chief 
of  men.'  I  sighed  as  the  wind  in  the  cleft  of  a 
rock.  I  lifted  high  the  edge  of  my  steel.  The 
sunbeam  of  battle  fell — the  first  of  CulhuUin's 
friends !  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin  since 
the  hero  fell. 

'Mournful  is  thy  tale,  son  of  the  car,'  said 
Carril  of  other  times.  *It  sends  my  soul  back  to 
the  ages  of  old ,  to  the  days  of  other  years.  Often 
have  I  heard  of  Comal ,  -vvho  slew  the  friend  he 
loved!  yet  victory  attended  his  steel :  the  battle 
was  consumed  in  his  presence!' 

Comal  was  the  son  of  Albion ,  the  chief  of  a 
hundred  hills!  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thousand 
streams.  A  thousand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of 
liis  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildness  of  youth; 
his  hand  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love, 
and  fair  was  she,  the  daughter  of  the  mighty 
Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  sunbeam  among 
women.  Her  hair  was  the  wing  of  the  raven.  Her 
dogs  were  taught  to  the  chase.  Her  bow-string 
sounded  on  the  winds.  Her  soul  was  fixed  on 
Comal.  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love.  Their  course 
in  the  chase  \\as  one.  Happy  were  their  words 
in  secret.  But  Grumal  loved  the  maid  ,  the  dark 
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chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her 
lone  steps  in  the  heath,  the  foe  of  unhappy 
Comal! 

One  day ,  tired  of  the  chase ,  Avhen  the  mist 
had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the 
daughter  of  Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan. 
It  was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  sides 
were  hung  with  his  arms.  A  hundred  shields  of 
thongs  were  there ;  a  hundred  helms  of  sounding 
steel.  'Rest  here,'  he  said,  *  my  love,  Galbina  : 
thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan!  A  deer  appears 
on  Mora's  brow.  I  go;  but  I  will  soon  return.' 
—  '  I  fear , '  she  said ,  '  dark  Grumal ,  my  foe  ;  he 
haunts  the  cave  of  Ronan!  I  will  rest  among  the 
arms ;  but  soon  return  ,  my  love. 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter 
of  Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  clothed  her 
fair  sides  with  his  armour;  she  strode  from  the 
cave  of  Ronan!  He  thought  it  was  his  foe.  His 
heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed ,  and 
darkness  dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drew  the  bow. 
The  arrow  flew.  Galbina  fell  in  blood!  He  ran 
with  wildness  in  his  steps !  he  called  the  daughter 
of  Conloch.  No  answer  in  the  lonely  rock.  \A  here 
art  thou,  O  my  love?  He  saw  at  length  her 
heaving  heart,  beating  around  the  arrow  he 
threw.  'O  Conloch's  daughter!  is  it  thou?  He 
sunk  upon  her  breast !  The  hunters  found  tlie 
hapless  pair?  He  afterwards  walked  the  hill.  But 
many  and  silent  were  his  steps  round  the  dark 
dwelling  of  his  lore.  Ilie  fleet  of  the  ocean  came. 
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He  fought;  the  strangers  fled.  He  searched  for 
death  along  the  field.  But  who  could  sla^^  the 
mighty  Comal?  He  threw  away  his  dark-hrown 
shield.  An  arrow  found  his  manly  breast.  He 
sleeps  with  his  loved  Galbina  at  the  noise  of  the 
sounding  surge!  Their  green  tombs  are  seen  by 
the  mariner  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of 
the  north. 
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FINGAL. 

LOOK  III  '. 

[Cutliullin,  pleased  with  the  story  of  Garril,  insists 
with  that  Lard  for  more  of  his  songs.  He  relates  the 
actions  of  Fingal  in  Lochlin,  and  death  of  Agandecca, 
thel)eautifiilsistcrofSwaran.  Hehad scarce  finished, 
when  Calmar ,  the  son  of  Matha ,  who  had  advised 
the  first  battle  ,  came  wounded  from  the  field  ,  and 
told  them  of  Swaran's  design  to  surprise  the  remains 
of  the  Irish  army.  He  himself  proposes  to  withstand 
singly  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  in  a  narrow 
pass,  till  the  Irish  should  make  good  their  retreat. 
CuthuUin ,  touclied  with  the  gallant  proposal  of 
Calmar,  resolves  to  accompany  him,  and  orders 
Carril  to  carry  ofTlhe  few  that  remained  of  the  Irish. 
Morning  comes,  Calmar  dies  of  his  wounds,  and 
the  ships  of  the  Caledonians  appearing ,  Swaran 
gives  over  the  pursuit  of  the  Irish,  and  returns  to 
oppose  Fingal's  landing.  Cutliullin  ,  ashamed  ,  after 
his  defeat ,  to  appear  before  Fingal ,  retires  to  the 
rave  of  Tura.  Fingal  engages  the  enemy,  puts  them 
to  flight;  but  the  coming  on  of  night  makes  the 
victory  not  decisive.  The  king,  who  had  observed 
the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grandson  Oscar ,  gives 
him  advice  concerning  his  conduct  in  peace  and  war. 

'  The  second  night ,  since  the  opening  of  the  poem  , 
continues;  and  Cuthullin,  Connal  and  Carril,  still  sit 
in  the  place  described  in  the  preceding  book. 
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He  recommends  to  him  to  place  the  example  of  his 
fathers  before  his  eyes,  as  the  best  model  for  his 
condiicl;  which  introduces  the  episode  concernin,"; 
FainasoUis,  the  daughter  of  the  kingofCraca,  whom 
Fingal  had  taken  under  his  protection  in  his  youth. 
Fillan  and  Oscar  are  despatched  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  by  night  :  Gaul,  the  son  of 
Morni ,  desires  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  next 
battle,  which  Fingal  promises  to  give  him.  Some 
general  reflections  of  the  poet  close  the  third  day.  ] 

'PLEASANT  arethe  ^vordsofthe  song,'  said 
CuthuUin !  lovely  the  tales  of  other  times !  They 
are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill 
of  roes !  "when  the  sun  is  faint  on  its  side ,  and 
the  lake  is  settled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O  Carril , 
raise  again  thy  voice !  let  me  hear  the  song  of 
Selma  :  which  was  sung  in  my  halls  of  joy ,  when 
Fingal,  king  of  shields ,  was  there,  and  glowed 
at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers.' 

'Fingal,  thou  dweller  of  battle,'  said  Carril, 
'early  were  thy  deeds  in  arms.  Lochlin  was  con- 
sumed in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youth  strove  in 
the  beauty  of  maids.  They  smiled  at  the  fair- 
])looming  face  of  the  hero ;  but  death  was  in  his 
hands.  He  was  stroug  as  the  waters  of  Lora.  His 
followers  were  the  roar  of  a  thousand  streams. 
They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  war;  they 
restored  him  to  his  ships.  His  big  heart  swelled 
A\  ith  pride  ;  the  death  of  the  youth  was  dark  in 
his  soul.  For  none  ever,  but  Fingal,  had 
overcome  the  strength  of  the  mighty  Starno. 
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lie  sat  in  the  hall  of  his  shells  in  Lochlin's  woody 
land.  He  called  the  gray  -  haired  Sni  van  ,  that 
often  sung  round  the  circle  •  of  Loda;  Avhen  the 
stone  of  power  heard  his  voice ,  and  haltlc  turned 
in  the  field  of  the  valiant ! 

"Go,  gray-haired  Sni  van,'  Starno  said,  'go 
to  Ardven's  sea-surrounded  rocks.  Tell  to  the 
kingofSelma;  he  the  fairest  among  his  thousands; 
tell  him  I  give  to  him  my  daughter,  the  loveliest 
maid  that  ever  heaved  a  hreast  of  sno\v.  Her 
arms  are  white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves.  Her 
soul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let  him  come  with 
his  hravest  heroes  to  the  daughter  of  the  secret 
hall!'  Snivan  came  to  Selma's  hall :  fair-haired 
Fingal  attended  his  steps.  His  kindled  soul  Hew 
to  the  maid  ,  as  he  hounded  on  the  waves  of  the 
north.  'Welcome,'  said  the  dark-hrowec!  Starno, 
'welcome,  king  of  rocky  Morven !  welcome  his 
heroes  of  might,  sons  of  the  distant  isle!  Three 
days  within  my  halls  shall  we  feast;  three  days 
pursue  my  hoars ;  that  your  fame  may  reach  the 
maid  who  dwells  in  the  secret  hall. ' 

'Starno  designed  their  death.  He  gave  the 
feast  of  shells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe, 
kept  on  his  arms  of  steel.  The  sons  of  death  were 
afraid  :  the}'  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
voice  of  sprightly  mirth  arose.  The  trembling 

'  This  passage  most  cevtainlY  alludes  to  the  religion 
of  Lochlin ,  and  '  the  stone  of  power , '  here  mentioned, 
is  the  image  of  one  of  the  deities  of  Scandinavia. 


harps  of  joy  were  strung.  Bards  sung  the  battles 
of  heroes  :  they  sung  the  heaving  breast  of  love. 
Uliin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there :  the  sweet  voice 
of  resounding  Cona.  He  praised  the  daughter  of 
Lochlin;  and  Morven's  '  high-descended  chief. 
Tlie  daughter  of  Lochlin  ovei-heard.  She  left  the 
hall  of  her  secret  sigh !  She  came  in  all  her  beauty, 
like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Love- 
liness was  round  her  as  light.  Her  steps  ^vere  the 
music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and  loved 
him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her 
blue  eyes  rolled  on  him  in  secret :  she  blest  the 
chief  of  resounding  Morvcn. 

'The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  shone 
bright  on  the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the 
dark-browed  Starno;  andFingal,  king  of  shields. 
Half  the  day  they  spent  in  the  chase ;  the  spear 
of  Selma  was  red  in  blood.  It  was  then  the 
daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes  rolhng  in 
tears — it  was  then  she  came  with  her  voice  of 
love,  and  spoke  to  the  king  of  Morven.  'Fingal, 
high-deocended  chief,  trust  not  Starno's  heart 
of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed  his 
chiefs.  Beware  of  the  wood  of  death.  But  re- 
member, son  of  the  isle,  remember  Agandecca  ; 
save  me  from  the  wrath  of  my  father ,  king  of 
the  windy  Morven  ! ' 

'  All  the  north-west  coast  of  Scothind  probably 
Avent  of  old  muler  the  name  of  Morven ,  which  signifies 
a  ridge  of  very  high  hills. 
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'The  youth  with  unconcern  went  on;  his 
heroes  by  his  side.  The  sons  of  death  fell  by  his 
hand;  and  Gormal  echoed  around!  Before  the 
halls  of  Starno  the  sons  of  the  chase  convened. 
The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds  ;  his  eyes 
like  meteors  of  night.  'Bring  hither,'  he  said, 
'Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Morven!  His 
hand  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  my  people ;  her 
words  have  not  been  in  vain!'  She  came  with 
the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came  with  loosely- 
flowing  locks.  Her  white  breast  heaved  with 
broken  sighs,  like  the  foam  of  the  streamy 
Lubar.  Starno  pierced  her  side  with  steel.  She 
fell ,  like  a  wreath  of  snow ,  which  slides  from 
the  rocks  of  Ronan  ;  when  the  woods  are  still , 
and  echo  deepens  in  the  vale!  Then  Fingal  eyed 
his  valiant  chiefs,  his  valiant  chiefs  took  arms! 
The  gloom  of  battle  roared;  Lochlin  fled  or 
died.  Pale  in  his  bounding  ship  he  closed  the 
maid  of  the  softest  soul.  Her  tomb  ascends  on 
Ardven ;  the  sea  roars  round  her  narrow  dwell- 
ing. ' 

'  Blessed  be  her  soul ! '  said  Cuthullin ; '  blessed 
be  the  mouth  of  the  song!  Strong  was  the  youth 
of  Fingal;  strong  is  his  arm  of  age.  Lochlin  shall 
fall  again  before  the  king  of  echoing  Morven. 
Show  thy  face  fiom  a  cloud ,  O  moon !  light  his 
white  sails  on  the  wave  :  and  if  any  strong  spirit 
of  heaven  sits  on  that  low-hung  cloud ,  turn  his 
dark  ships  from  the  lock  ,  thou  rider  of  the 
storm !  * 
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Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthulhn  at  the 
sound  of  the  mountain -stream;  when  Calmar 
ascended  the  hill,  the  wounded  son  of  Matha. 
From  the  field  he  came  in  his  blood.  He  leaned 
on  his  Lending  spear.  Feeble  is  the  arm  of  battle  I 
but  strong  the  soul  of  the  hero !  '  \Yelcome  I  O 
son  of  Matha,'  said  Connal,  ^velcome  art  thou 
to  thy  fjiends !  Why  bursts  that  broken  sigh 
from  the  breast  of  him  who  never  feared  before?' 
'  And  never ,  Connal ,  will  he  fear ,  chief  of  the 
pointed  steel!  My  soul  brightens  in  danger — in 
the  noise  of  arms.  I  am  of  the  race  of  battle.  My 
fathers  never  feared. 

'  Cormar  was  the  first  of  my  race.  He  sported 
through  the  storms  of  waves.  His  black  skiff 
bounded  on  ocean ;  he  travelled  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  A  spirit  once  embroiled  the  night. 
Seas  swell  and  rocks  resound.  W  inds  drive  along 
the  clouds.  The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire. 
He  feared ,  and  came  to  land,  then  blushed  that 
he  feared  at  all.  He  rushed  again  among  the 
waves ,  to  find  the  son  of  the  w  ind.  Three  youths 
guide  the  bounding  bark;  he  stood  ^vith  sword 
unsheathed.  When  the  low-hung  vapour  passed, 
he  took  it  by  the  curling  head.  He  searched  its 
dark  a\ omb  with  his  steel.  The  son  of  the  wind 
forsook  the  air.  The  moon  and  stars  returned ! 
Such  was  the  boldness  of  my  race.  Calmar  is 
hke  his  fathers.  Danger  flies  from  the  lifted 
sword.  They  best  succeed  who  dare! 

'  But  now ,  ye  sons  of  green  Erin ,  retire  from. 
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Lena's  bloody  lieatli.  Collect  the  sad  rermiant  of 
oar  friends,  and  join  the  sword  of  Fingal.  I 
heard  the  sound  of  Lochlin's  advancing  arms! 
Calmar  will  remain  and  fight.  My  voice  shall  be 
such,  my  friends,  as  if  thousands  were  behind 
me.  But,  son  of  Semo ,  remember  me.  Remember 
Calmar's  lifeless  corse.  When  Fingal  shall  have 
wasted  the  field,  place  me  by  some  stone  of 
remembrance,  that  future  times  may  hear  my 
fame;  that  the  mother  of  Calmar  may  rejoice  in 
my  renown. 

'No  :  son  of  Matha,'  said  CuthuUin,  'I  will 
never  leave  thee  here.  My  joy  is  in  unequal 
fight  :  my  soul  increases  in  danger.  Counal,  and 
Carril  of  other  times,  carry  off  the  sad  sons  of 
Erin.  When  the  battle  is  over,  search  for  us  in 
this  narrow  way.  For  near  this  oak  we  shall  fall, 
in  the  stream  of  the  battle  of  thousands!  O 
Fithil's  son ,  with  flying  speed  rush  over  the 
healh  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is  fallen. 
Bid  the  king  of  Morven  come.  O  let  him  come, 
like  the  sun  in  a  storm,  to  lighten,  to  restore 
the  isle!' 

Morning  is  gray  on  Cromla.  The  sons  of  the 
sea  ascend.  Calmar  stood  forth  to  meet  them  in 
the  pride  of  his  kindling  souL  But  pale  was  the 
face  of  the  chief.  He  leaned  on  his  father's  spear 
—  that  spear  which  he  brought  from  Lara ,  wlicn 
the  soul  of  his  mother  was  sad ;  the  soul  of  the 
lonely  Alcletha,  waning  in  the  sorrow  of  years. 
But  slowly  now  the  hero  falls,  like  a  tree  on  the 
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plain.  Dark  Cuthulliu  stands  alone,  like  a  rock 
in  a  sanely  vale.  The  sea  conies  Avith  its  vvaves, 
and  roars  on  its  hardened  sides.  Its  head  is 
covered  ^vith  foam;  the  hills  are  echoing  round. 
Now  from  the  gray  mist  of  the  ocean  the 
white-sailed  ships  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the 
grove  of  their  masts,  as  they  nod,  by  turns,  on 
the  rolling  wave.  Svvaran  saw  them  from  the 
hill.  He  returned  from  the  sons  of  Erin.  As  ebhs 
the  resounding  sea,  through  the  hundred  isles 
of  Inistore;  so  loud,  so  vast,  so  immense,  return 
the  sons  of  Lochlin  against  the  king.  But  bending, 
\veeping,  sad,  and  slow,  and  dragging  his  long 
spear  behind,  Cuthullin  sunk  in  Cromla's  Avood, 
and  mourned  his  fallen  friends.  He  feared  the 
face  of  Fingal,  A\ho  was  wont  to  greet  liim  from 
the  fields  of  renown ! 

'HoAv  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes !  the  chiefs 
of  Erin's  race  I  they  that  were  cheerful  in  the 
hall  when  the  sound  of  the  shells  arose !  IS'o  more 
shall  1  find  their  steps  in  the  heath!  jNo  more  shall 
I  hear  their  voice  in  the  chase.  Pale,  silent,  low 
on  bloody  beds,  are  they  who  were  my  friends ! 
O  spirits  of  the  lately  dead,  meet  Cuthullin  on 
his  heath!  Speak  to  him  on  the  wind ,  when  the 
rustling  tree  of  Tura's  cave  resounds.  There,  far 
remote,  I  shall  lie  unknown.  JNo  bard  shall  hear 
of  me.  rso  gray  stone  shall  rise  to  my  renown. 
Mourn  me  Avith  the  dead ,  O  Bragela ,  departed 
is  my  fame.'  Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin 
Avhen  he  sunk  in  the  woods  of  Cromla. 
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Fiat^al,  tall  in  his  ship,  stretched  his  bright 
lance  before  him.  Terriljle  was  the  gleam  of 
the  steel :  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death, 
setting  in  tlie  heath  of  Malnior^  when  the  tra- 
veller is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened 
in  heaven, 

'  The  battle  is  past,'  said  the  king.  'I  behold 
the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of 
Lena !  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla !  the  hunters 
have  fallen  in  their  strength  :  the  son  of  Senio 
is  no  more!  Ryno  and  Fillan,  my  sons,  sound 
the  horn  of  Fingal.  Ascend  that  hill  on  the  shore; 
call  the  chiklren  of  the  foe.  Call  them  from  the 
grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of  other  times.  Be 
your  voice  like  that  of  your  father,  when  he 
enters  the  battles  of  his  strength !  I  wait  for  the 
mighty  stranger.  I  wait  on  Lena's  shore  for 
Swaran.  Let  him  come  ^vith  all  his  race;  strong 
in  battle  are  the  friends  of  the  dead ! ' 

Fair  Ryno  as  lightning  gleamed  along  :  dark 
Fillan  rushed  like  the  shade  of  autumn.  On 
Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard.  The  sons  of 
ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal.  As  the  roaring 
eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the  kingdom  of 
snows:  so  strong,  so  dark,  so  sudden,  came 
down  the  sons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their  front 
appears  ,  in  the  dismal  pride  of  his  arms!  Wrath 
burns  on  his  dark-brown  face;  his  eyes  roll  in 
the  fire  of  his  valour.  Fingal  beheld  the  son  of 
Starno  :  he  remembered  Agandecca.  For  Swaran 
Avith  tears  of  youth  had  mourned  his  white- 
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bosomed  sister.  He  sent  Ullin  of  songs  to  l)id  him 
to  the  feast  of  shells  :  for  pleasant  on  Fingal's 
soul  returned  the  memory  of  the  first  of  his 
loves ! 

Ullin  came  with  aged  steps,  and  spoke  to 
Starno's  son.  'O  thou  that  dweliest  afar,  sur- 
rounded, like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves!  come  to 
the  feast  of  the  king,  and  pass  the  day  in  rest. 
To-morrow  let  us  fight,  OSwaran,  and  break 
the  echoing  shields.'  — '  To-day,'  said  Starno's 
wrathful  son,  'we  break  the  echoing  shields: 
to-morrow  my  feast  shall  be  spread;  but  Fingal 
shall  lie  on  earth.'  —  'To-morrow  let  his  feast 
be  spread,'  said  Fingal  with  a  smile,  'To-day, 
O  my  sons!  we  shall  break  the  echoing  shields. 
Ossian,  stand  thou  near  my  arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy 
terrible  sword.  Fergus,  bend  thv  crooked  yew. 
Throve,  Fillan,  thy  lance  through  heaven.  Lift 
your  shields,  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be  your 
spears  the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the 
path  of  my  fame.  Equal  my  deeds  in  battle.' 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven ;  as  the 
streams  of  a  hundred  hills;  as  clouds  fly  suc- 
cessive over  heaven ;  as  the  dark  ocean  assails 
the  shore  of  the  desert  :  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so 
terrible,  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing 
heath.  The  groan  of  the  people  spread  over  the 
hills  :  it  was  like  the  thnnder  of  night,  when 
the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona ;  and  a  thousand 
ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind.  Fingal 
rushed  on  in  his  strenglh,  terrible  as  the  spirit 
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of  Trenmor;  when  in  a  whirlwind  he  conies  to 
Morven,  to  see  the  children  of  his  pride.  The 
oaks  resound  on  their  mountains,  and  the  rocks 
fall  down  hefore  liim.  Dimly  seen  as  lightens  the 
night,  he  strides  largely  from  hill  to  hill.  Bloody 
was  the  hand  of  my  father  when  he  whirled  the 
gleam  of  his  sword.  He  remembers  the  battles 
of  his  youth.  The  field  is  wasted  in  its  course! 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the 
brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  rushed  forward  with  feet 
of  wind.  Fillan  like  the  mist  of  the  hill.  Ossian , 
like  a  rock ,  came  down.  I  exulted  in  the  strength 
of  the  king.  Many  Avere  tlic  deaths  of  my  arm  ! 
dismal  the  gleam  of  my  sword !  My  locks  were 
not  then  so  gray;  nor  trembled  my  hands  with 
age.  My  eyes  were  not  closed  in  darkness ;  my 
feet  failed  not  in  the  race! 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  ]ieople?  Avho 
the  deeds  of  might}'  heroes?  when  Fingal , 
burning  in  his  wrath ,  consumed  the  sons  of 
Lochlin  ?  Groans  swelled  on  groans  from  hill  to 
hill,  till  night  had  covered  all.  Pale,  staring  like  a 
herd  of  deer,  the  sons  of  Lochlin  convene  on 
Lena.  We  sat  and  heard  the  sprightly  harp  at 
Lubar's  gentle  stream.  Fingal  himself  was  next 
to  the  foe.  He  listened  to  the  tales  of  his  bards. 
His  godlike  race  were  in  the  song ,  the  chiefs  of 
other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on  his  shield, 
the  king  of  I\lorven  sat.  The  wind  whistled 
through  his  locks;  his  thoughts  arc  on  the  days 
of  otlier  years.  jN'ear  him  ,  on  his  bending  spear, 
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my  young,  my  valiant  Oscar  stood.  He  admired 
tlie  king  of  JMorven;  his  deeds  were  swelling  in 
his  soul. 

'  Son  of  my  son ,  '  begun  the  king ,  '  O  Oscar , 
pride  of  youth !  I  saw  the  shining  of  thy  sword. 
I  gloried  in  my  race.  Pursue  the  fame  of  our 
fathers ;  be  thou  what  they  have  been  ,  Avheu 
Trenmor  lived ,  the  first  of  men ,  and  Trathal , 
the  father  of  heroes  1  They  fought  the  battle  in 
their  youth.  They  are  the  song  of  bards.  O  Oscarl 
bend  the  strong  in  arm;  but  spare  the  feeble 
hand.  Be  thou  a  stream  of  many  tides  against 
the  foes  of  thy  people;  but  like  the  gale,  that 
moves  the  grass,  to  those  who  ask  thine  aid. 
So  Trenmor  lived ;  such  Trathal  was ;  and  such 
has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  support  ot 
the  injured;  the  weak  rested  behind  the  light- 
ning of  my  steel. 

'  Oscar  I  I  \\  as  young  like  thee ,  when  lovely 
Fainasollis  came  :  that  sunbeam  I  that  mild  light 
of  love  I  the  daughter  of  Craca's  •  king.  I  then 
returned  from  Cona's  heath ,  and  few  were  in 
my  train.  A  white-sailed  boat  appeared  far  oil': 
we  saw  it  like  a  mist ,  that  rode  on  ocean's  wind . 
It  soon  approached.  We  saw  the  fair.  Her  wliite 
breast  heaved  with  sighs.  The  wind  was  in  her 

'What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  it  is  not,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  easy  to  determine.  The  most 
probahle  opinion  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Shetland 
isles. 
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loose  dark  hair  :  her  rosy  cheek  had  tears. 
'Daughter  of  beauty,'  cahn  I  said,  'what  sigh 
is  in  thy  breast?  Can  I,  young  as  I  am,  defend 
thee,  daughter  of  the  sea?  My  sword  is  not 
unmatched  in  war,  but  dauntless  is  my  heart. ' 

"To  thee  I  fly,'  with  sighs  she  said,  'O 
prince  of  mighty  men  I  To  thee  I  fly  ,  chief  of 
the  generous  shells,  supporter  of  the  feeble 
hand  I  The  king  of  Craca's  echoing  isle  owned 
me  the  sunbeam  of  his  race.  Cromla's  hills  have 
heard  the  sighs  of  love  for  unhappy  FainasoUis! 
Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair;  he  loved  the  daughter 
of  Craca.  His  s^vord  is  a  beam  of  light  upon  the 
warrior's  side.  But  dark  is  his  brow;  and  tempests 
are  in  his  soul.  I  shun  him,  on  the  roaring  sea; 
but  Sora's  chief  pursues. ' 

' '  Rest  thou , '  I  said ,  '  behind  my  shield  I  reet 
in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light  I  The  gloomy  chief 
of  Sora  will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his  soul. 
In  some  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee ,  daughter 
of  the  sea.  P  it  Fingal  never  flies.  Where  the 
danger  threatens,  1  rejoice  in  the  storm  of 
spears.'  I  sav/  the  tears  upon  her  cheek.  I  pitied 
Craca's  fair.  Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  afar, 
appeared  the  ship  of  stormy  Borbar.  His  masts 
high-bended  over  the  sea  behind  their  sheets  of 
snow.  White  roll  the  waters  on  either  side.  The 
strength  of  ocean  sounds.  'Come  thou,'  I  said, 
'  from  the  roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of  the  storm. 
Partake  the  feast  within  my  hall.  It  is  the  house 
nf  strangers. ' 
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•■The  maid  stood  trembling  by  my  side.  He 
drew  the  bow.  She  fell.  'Unerring  is  thy  hand,* 
1  said ,  '  but  feeble  was  the  foe. '  We  fought ,  nor 
weak  the  strife  of  death.  He  sunk  beneath  my 
sword.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs  of  stone; 
the  hapless  lovers  of  youth  I  Such  have  I  been 
in  my  30ulh,  O  Oscar  I  be  thou  like  the  age  of 
Fingal.  ]\ever  search  thou  for  battle;  nwr  shun 
it  when  it  comes. 

'Fillan  and  Oscar  of  the  dark-brown  hair  I 
ye,  that  are  swift  in  the  race  I  fly  over  the  heath 
in  my  presence.  View  the  sons  of  Lochlin.  Far 
off  I  hear  the  noise  of  their  feet,  like  distant 
sounds  in  woods.  Go  :  that  they  may  not  fly 
from  my  sword,  along  the  waves  of  the  north. 
For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  heie  on  the 
dark  bed  of  death.  The  children  of  war  are  low; 
the  sons  of  echoing  Cromla. ' 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds — two 
dark  clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghosts ;  when 
air's  dark  children  come  forth  to  frighten  hapless 
men.  It  was  then  that  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni, 
stood  like  a  rock  in  night.  His  spear  is  glittering 
to  the  stars;  his  voice  like  many  streams. 

'Son  of  battle,'  cried  the  chief,  'O  Fingal, 
king  of  shells  I  let  the  bards  of  many  songs  soothe 
Erm's  friends  to  rest.  Fingal,  sheathe  thou  thy 
sword  of  death;  and  let  thy  people  fight.  We 
wither  awa}^  without  our  fame;  our  king  is  the 
only  breaker  of  shields  I  When  morning  rises 
on  our  hills,  behold  at  a  distance  our  deeds.  Eet 
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Loclilin  feel  the  SAvord  of  Morni's  son ,  that 
bards  may  sing  of  me.  Such  was  the  custom 
heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble  race.  Such  was  thine 
own,  thou  king  of  swords,  in  battles  of  the 
spear. 

'O  son  of  Morni,'  Fingal  replied,  'I  glory 
in  thy  fame.  Fight;  but  my  spear  shall  be  near, 
to  aid  tltee  in  the  midst  of  danger.  Raise,  raise 
the  voice,  ye  sons  of  song,  and  hdl  me  into  rest. 
Here  will  Fingal  lie  amidst  the  wind  of  night. 
And  if  thou,  Agandecca,  art  near,  among  the 
childi-en  of  thy  land ;  if  thou  sittest  on  a  blast 
of  wind,  among  the  high-shrouded  masts  of 
Lochlin;  come  to  my  dreams,  my  fair  one  I 
Show  thy  bright  face  to  my  soul. ' 

]\Iany  a  voice  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful 
sounds  arose.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  the}'  sung ; 
of  Fingal's  noble  race  :  and  sometimes,  on  the 
lovely  sound,  was  heard  the  name  of  Ossian.  I 
often  fought,  and  often  won,  in  battles  of  the 
spear.  But  blind ,  and  tearful ,  and  forlorn ,  I 
walk  with  little  men!  O  Fingal,  with  thy  race 
of  war  I  now  behold  thee  not.  The  wild  roes 
feed  on  the  green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of 
Morven  I  Blest  be  thy  soul ,  thou  king  of  swords , 
thou  most  lenowned  on  the  hills  of  Conal 
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[The  action  of  the  poem  being  suspended  by  night , 
Ossian  takes  the  opportunity  to  relate  liis  own 
actions  at  the  lake  of  Lego ,  and  his  courtship  of 
Everallin ,  w  ho  was  the  mother  of  Oscar ,  and  had 
died  some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Fingal  into 
Ireland.  Her  ghost  appears  to  him ,  and  tells  him 
that  Oscar,  who  had  been  sent,  the  beginning  of 
the  night ,  to  observe  the  enemy  ,  was  engaged  with 
an  advanced  party,  and  almost  overpowered.  Ossian 
relieves  his  son ;  and  an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal 
of  the  approach  of  Swaran.  The  king  rises,  calls 
liis  army  together ,  and ,  as  he  had  promised  the 
preceding  night ,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul , 
the  son  of  Morni ,  while  he  himself,  after  charging 
his  sons  to  behave  gallantly  and  defend  his  people , 
retires  to  a  hill ,  from  w  hence  he  could  have  a  view 
of  the  battle.  The  battle  joins;  the  poet  relates 
Oscar's  great  actions.  But  when  Oscar ,  in  con- 
junction with  his  father ,  conquered  in  one  wing, 
Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by  Swaran  in  person,  was 
on  the  point  of  retreating  in  the  other.  Fingal  sends 
Ullin  his  bard  to  encourage  him  with  a  war  song , 
but  notwithstanding  Sw  aran  prevails  j  and  Gaul  and 
his  army  are  obliged  to  give  way-  Fingal,  descending 
from  the  hill ,  rallies  them  again  :  Swaran  desists 
from  the  pursuit,  possesses  himself  of  a  rising  ground , 
restores  the  ranks,  and  wails  the  approach  of  Fingal. 

16* 
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The  kinfj,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the 
necessary  orders ,  and  renews  the  battle.  Cuihullin, 
who,  with  )iis  friend  Connal,  and  Carril  his  J)ard, 
had  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noise, 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ,  which  overlooked  the 
field  of  battle,  where  he  saw  Fingal  engaged  with 
the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by  Connal  from 
joining  Fingal ,  who  was  himself  upon  the  point  of 
obtaining  a  complete  victory ,  sends  Carril  to  con- 
gratulate that  hero  on  his  success.] 

WHO  comes  with  her  songs  from  the  hill,  like 
the  bow  of  the  showery  Lena?  It  is  the  maid  of 
the  voice  of  love !  the  white-armed  daughter  of 
Toscar  I  Often  hast  thou  heard  my  song  ;  often 
given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Dost  thou  come  to  the 
wars  of  thy  people?  to  hear  the  actions  of  Oscar? 
When  shall  I  cease  to  mourn ,  by  the  streams  of 
resounding  Cona?  My  years  have  passed  away 
in  battle.  My  age  is  darkened  with  grief  I 

'  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  snow  I  I  was  not  so 
mournful  and  blind;  I  was  not  so  dark  and 
forlorn ,  when  Everallin  loved  me  !  Everallin 
with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bosomed 
daughter  of  Branno.  A  thousand  heroes  sought 
the  maid;  she  refused  her  love  to  a  thousand. 
The  sons  of  the  sword  were  despised  :  for  grace- 
ful in  her  eyes  was  Ossian.  I  went,  in  suit  of 
the  maid ;  to  Lego's  sable  surge.  Twelve  of  my 
people  were  there  ,  the  sons  of  streamy  Morven  I 
We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  strangers  I  Branno 
of  the  sounding  mail  I '  From  whence,'  he  said, 
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'•are  the  arms  of  steel?  Not  easy  to  win  is  the 
maid,  %vho  has  denied  the  blue- eyed  sons  of 
Erin.  But  blest  be  thou,  O  son  of  Fingall  Happy 
is  the  maid  that  waits  thee  !  Though  twelve 
daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  lliine  were  the 
choice,  thou  son  of  fame  I' 

'  He  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid ,  the  dark- 
haired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  manly 
Jjreasts.  We  blest  the  maid  of  Branno.  Above  us 
on  the  hill  appeared  the  j:)eople  of  stately  Cormac. 
Eight  were  the  heioes  of  the  chief.  The  heath 
flamed  wide  with  their  arms.  There  CoUa;  there 
Durra  of  wounds;  there  mighty  Toscar,  and 
Tago;  there  Fresta  the  victorious  stood  ;  Dairo 
of  the  happy  deeds;  Dala  the  battle's  bulwark 
in  the  narrow  way  I  The  sword  flamed  in  the 
hand  of  Cormac.  Graceful  was  the  look  of  the 
hero  I  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Ossian.  Ullin 
stormy  son  of  war.  3Iulloofthe  generous  deeds. 
The  noble,  the  graceful  Scelacha.  Oglan,  and 
Cerdal  the  wrathful.  Duraariccan's  brows  of 
death.  And  why  should  Ogar  be  the  last;  so 
wide-renowned  on  the  hills  of  Ardven? 

'Ogar  met  Dala  the  strong  face  to  face,  on 
the  field  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  cliiefs  was 
like  wind  on  ocean's  foamy  waves.  The  dagger 
is  remembered  by  Ogar;  the  weapon  Avhich  he 
loved.  ISine  times  he  drowned  it  in  Dala's  side. 
The  stormy  battle  turned.  Three  times  I  broke 
on  Cormac's  shield :  three  times  he  broke  his 
spear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love  I  I  rut  his 
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head  away.  Five  times  I  shook  it  by  the  lock. 
The  friends  of  Cormac  fled.  Whoever  Avould 
have  told  me ,  lovely  maid ,  when  then  I 
sti'ove  in  battle ,  that  blind ,  forsaken ,  and 
forlorn,  I  now  should  pass  the  night;  firm  ought 
his  mail  to  have  been;  unmatched  his  arm  in 
war. ' 

On  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  music 
died  away.  The  unconstant  blast  blew  hard.  The 
high  oak  shook  its  leaves  around.  Of  Everallin 
were  my  thoughts,  when  in  all  the  light  of 
beauty  she  came;  her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears. 
She  stood  on  a  cloud  before  ray  sight,  and  spoke 
with  feeble  voice  I  '  Rise ,  Ossian ,  rise ,  and  save 
my  son  :  save  Oscar,  prince  of  men.  Near  the 
red  oak  of  Lubar's  stream  he  fights  with  Lochlin's 
sons.'  She  sunk  into  her  cloud  again.  I  covered 
me  with  st^el.  My  spear  supported  my  steps;  my 
rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I  was  wont 
in  danger^  the  songs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like  dis- 
tant thunder  Lochlin  heard.  They  fled;  my  son 
pursued. 

I  called  him  hke  a  distant  stream.  'Oscar, 
return  over  Lena.  No  further  pursue  the  foe,' 
I  said ,  'though Ossian  is  behind  thee. 'He  camel 
and  pleasant  to  my  ear  was^  Oscar's  sounding 
steel.  '  Why  didst  thou  stop  my  hand , '  he  said , 
'till  death  had  covered  all?  For  dark  and  dreadful 
by  the  stream  they  met  thy  son  and  FiUan.  They 
watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Our  swords 
have  conqueied  some.  Bui  as  the  winds  of  night 
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dark  advance  the  sons  of  Lochhn  over  Lena's 
rusthng  heath  I  The  ghosts  of  night  shriek  "afar  : 
I  have  seen  the  meteors  of  death.  Let  me  awake 
the  king  of  3Iorven ,  he  that  smiles  in  danger — 
lie  that  is  like  tlie  sun  of  heaven,  rising  in  a 
storm  I ' 

Fingal  had  started  from  a  dream,  and  leaned 
on  Trenmor's  shield  I  the  dark-hro\vn  shield  of 
his  fathers,  which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  war. 
The  hero  had  seen ,  in  his  rest ,  the  mournful 
form  of  Agandecca.  She  came  from  the  way  of 
the  ocean.  She  slowly,  lonely,  moved  over  Lena. 
Her  face  was  pale ,  like  the  mist  of  Cromla.  Dark 
were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often  raised 
her  dim  hand  from  her  robe ,  her  robe  which 
was  of  the  clouds  of  the  desert  :  she  raised  her 
dim  hand  over  Fingal,  and  turned  away  her 
silent  eyes  I '  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno.^' 
said  Fingal  with  a  sigh ;  '  why  is  thy  face  so  pale, 
fair  wanderer  of  the  clouds?'  She  departed  on 
the  wind  of  Lena.  She  left  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  night.  She  mourned  the  sons  of  her  people , 
that  were  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  Fingal. 

The  hero  started  from  rest.  Still  he  beheld 
her  in  his  soul.  The  sound  of  Oscar's  steps  ap- 
proached. The  king  saw  the  gray  shield  on  his 
side  :  for  the  faint  beam  of  the  morning  came 
over  the  waters  of  ITlhn.  'What  do  the  foes  in 
their  fear?'  said  the  rising  king  of  Morven;  'or 
lly  they  through  ocean's  foam ,  or  w  ait  they  the 
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battle  of  steel?  But  why  should  Fin  gal  ask?  I 
hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind  I  Fly  over 
Lena's  heath  :  O  Oscar,  awake  our  friends  I' 

The  king  stood  by  the  stone  of  Lubar.  Thrice 
he  reared  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  started 
from  the  fountains  of  Cromla.  The  rocks  shook 
on  all  theii-  hills.  Like  the  noise  of  a  hundred 
mountain-streams,  that  burst ,  and  roar,  and 
foam  I  like  the  clouds  that  gather  to  a  tempest 
on  the  blue  face  of  the  sky  I  so  met  the  sons  of 
the  desert,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal. 
Pleasant  was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to 
the  warriors  of  his  land.  Often  had  he  led  them  to 
battle ;  often  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  foe. 

'Come  to  battle, '  said  the  king,  'ye  children 
of  echoing  Selma!  Come  to  the  death  of  thou- 
sands. Comhal's  son  will  see  the  fight.  My  sword 
shall  wave  on  the  hill,  the  defence  of  my  people 
in  war.  But  never  may  you  need  it,  warriors, 
while  the  son  of  Morni  fights,  the  chief  of  mighty 
men  I  He  shall  lead  my  battle,  that  his  fame  may 
rise  in  song !  O  ye  ghosts  of  heroes  dead  I  ye 
riders  of  the  storm  of  Cromla  I  receive  my  falling 
people  with  joy ,  and  bear  them  to  your  hills. 
And  may  the  blast  of  Lena  carry  them  over  my 
seas  ,  that  they  may  come  to  my  silent  dreams, 
and  dehght  my  soul  in  rest.  Fillan  and  Oscar, 
of  the  dark-brown  hair  I  fair  Rjno,  with  the 
pointed  steel  I  advance  with  valour  to  the  fight. 
Behold  the  son  of  Morni  I  Let  your  swords  be 
like  his  in  strife  :  behold  the  deeds  of  his  hands. 
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Protect  tlic  friends  of  your  father.  Remember 
the  chiefs  of  old.  My  children,  1  will  see  you 
yet,  though  here  you  should  fall  in  Erin.  Soon 
shall  our  cold  pale  ghosts  meet  in  a  cloud ,  on 
Cona's  eddying  winds. ' 

Now  like  a  dark  and  stormy  cloud,  edged 
round  with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven,  flying 
^^estward  from  the  morning's  beam ,  the  king 
of  Selma  removed.  Terrible  is  the  light  of  his 
armour;  two  spears  are  in  his  hand.  His  gray 
hair  falls  on  the  wind.  He  often  looks  back  on 
the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the  son  of  fame ,  to 
bear  his  words  to  the  chiefs.  High  on  Gronda's 
side  he  sat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his  sword, 
and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rises  in  Oscar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red.  His 
eye  sheds  tears.  The  sword  is  a  beam  of  fire  in 
his  hand.  He  came,  and  smiling,  spoke  to  Os- 
sian.  'O  ruler  of  the  fight  of  steel',  my  father, 
hear  thy  son!  Retire  with  Morven's  mighty  chief. 
Give  me  the  fame  of  Ossian.  If  here  I  fall,  O 
chief,  remember  that  breast  of  snow,  the  lonely 
sunbeam  of  my  love ,  the  white-handed  daughter 
of  Toscar  I  For ,  with  red  cheek  from  the  rock , 
bending  over  the  stream ,  her  soft  hair  flies 
about  her  bosom ,  as  she  pours  the  sigh  for 
Oscar.  Tell  her  I  am  on  my  hills,  a  lightly- 
bounding  son  of  the  wind ;  tell  her ,  that  in  a 
cloud  I  may  meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Toscar. ' 
Raise ,  Oscar,  rather  raise  my  tomb.  I  will  not 
yield  the  war  to  thee.  The  first  and  bloodiest  in 
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tlie  strife ,  my  arm  shall  teach  thee  how  to  fight. 
But  remember,  my  son,  to  place  this  sword,  this 
bow,  the  horn  of  my  deei-,  within  that  dark  and 
narrow  house,  whose  mark  is  one  gray  stone! 
Oscar ,  I  have  no  love  to  leave  to  the  care  of  my 
son.  Everallin  is  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter 
of  Branno  I 

Siich  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice 
came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  higli 
the  sword  of  his  father.  We  rushed  to  death  and 
^vounds.  As  waves,  white  bubbling  over  the 
deep,  come  swelling,  roaring  on;  as  rocks  of 
ooze  meet  roaring  waves;  so  foes  attacked  and 
fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and  steel  with  steel. 
Shields  sound,  and  warriors  fall.  As  a  hnndi-ed 
hammers  on  the  red  son  of  the  furnace ,  so  rose , 
so  rung  their  swords ! 

Gaul  rushed  on ,  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven. 
The  destruction  of  heroes  is  on  his  sword.  Swaran 
was  like  the  fire  of  the  desert  in  the  echoing  heath 
of  Gormal  1  How  can  I  give  to  the  song  the  death 
of  many  spears?  My  sword  rose  high,  and  flamed 
in  the  strife  of  blood.  Oscar,  terriiile  wert  thou, 
my  best,  my  greatest  son  1 1  rejoiced  in  my  secret 
soul,  when  his  sword  flamed  over  the  slain.  They 
fled  amain  through  Lena's  heath.  We  pursued 
and  slew.  As  stones  that  bound  from  rock  to  rock; 
as  axes  in  echoing  woods;  as  thunder  rolls  from 
bill  to  hill,  in  dismal  broken  peals;  so  blow  suc- 
ceeded to  blow,  and  death  to  <lcath,  from  the 
hand  of  Oscar  and  mine. 
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But  Swaran  closed  round  Morni's  sou,  as  the 
strength  of  the  tide  ot  Inistore.  The  king  half- 
rose  from  his  hill  at  the  sight.  He  half-assumed 
the  spear.  'Go,  Ullin,  go,  my  aged  bard,'  begun 
the  king  of  Morven.  'Remind  the  mighty  Gaid 
of  war.  Remind  him  of  his  fathers.  Support  the 
yielding  fight  with  song;  for  song  enlivens  war.' 
Tall  Ullin  went ,  with  step  of  age ,  and  spoke  to 
the  king  of  swords.  '  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous 
steeds !  high-bounding  king  of  spears  1  Strong- 
arm  in  every  perilous  toil  I  Hard  heart  that  never 
yields!  Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death  I  Cut 
down  the  foe ;  let  no  \vhite  sail  bound  round 
dark  Inistore.  Be  thine  arm  like  thundej",  thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  solid  rock.  Whirl 
round  thy  sword  as  a  meteor  at  night;  lift  thy 
shield  like  the  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief  of 
generous  steeds  ,  cut  down  the  foe  I  Destroy  I ' 
The  hero's  heart  beat  high.  But  Swaran  came 
with  battle.  He  cleft  the  shield  of  Gaul  in  twain. 
The  sons  of  Selma  fled. 

Fingal  at  once  arose  in  arms.  Thrice  he  reared 
his  dreadful  voice.  Cromla  answered  around. 
The  sons  of  the  desert  stood  still.  They  bent  their 
blushing  faces  to  earth,  ashamed  at  the  presence 
of  the  king.  He  came  like  a  cloud  of  rain  in  the 
day  of  the  sun ,  when  slow  it  rolls  on  the  hill , 
and  fields  expect  the  shower.  Silence  attends  its 
slow  progress  aloft;  but  the  tempest  is  soon  to 
arise.  Suaranbeheld  the  terrible  king  of  Morven. 
He  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  course.  Dark  he 
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leaned  on  his  spear,  rolling  his  red  eyes  around. 
Silent  and  tall  he  seemed  as  an  oak  on  the  banks 
of  Lubar ,  which  had  its  branches  blasted  of  old 
by  the  lightning  of  heaven.  It  bends  over  the 
stream  :  the  gray  moss  whistles  in  the  wind  :  so 
stood  the  king.  Then  slowly  he  retired  to  the 
rising  heath  of  Lena.  His  thousands  pour  around 
the  hero.  Darkness  gathers  on  the  hill! 

Fingal,  like  a  ijeam  from  heaven,  shone  in  the 
midst  of  his  peoj,le.  His  heroes  gather  around 
him.  He  sends  forth  the  voice  of  his  power.  'Raise 
my  standards  on  high  ;  spread  them  on  Lena's 
wind ,  like  the  tlames  of  an  hundred  hills !  Let 
them  sound  on  the  winds  of  Erin ,  and  remind 
us  of  the  fight.  Ye  sons  of  the  roaring  streams, 
that  pour  from  a  thousand  hills,  be  near  the  king 
of  Morven  I  attend  to  the  words  of  his  power  I 
Gaul ,  strongest  arm  of  death  I  O  Oscar  of  the 
future  fights!  Connal ,  son  of  the  blue  shields  of 
Sora!  Derniid,  of  the  dark-brown  hair  I  Ossian, 
king  of  many  songs,  be  near  your  father's  arm! ' 
We  reared  the  sunbeam  '  of  battle ,  the  standard 
of  the  king !  Each  hero  exulted  with  joy ,  as  , 
waving  ,  it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  studded 
with  gold  above ,  as  the  blue  wide  shell  of  the 

'  Fingal's  standard  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  'sunbeam:'  probably  on  account  of  its  brioht 
colour,  and  by  its  being  studded  with  gold.  To  begin 
a  battle  is  expressed  ,  in  old  composition,  by  'lifting 
of  the  sunbeam. ' 
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nightly  sky.  Each  hero  had  his  standard  too,  and 
each  his  gloomy  men ! 

'Behold,'  said  the  king  of  generous  shells, 
'how  Lochlin  divides  on  Lena!  they  stand  like 
hroken  clouds  on  a  hill,  or  an  half-consumed 
grove  of  oaks,  when  we  see  the  sky  through  its 
branches,  and  the  meteor  passing  behind!  Let 
every  chief  among  the  friends  of  Fingal  take  a 
dark  trooji  of  those  that  fro^vn  so  high  :  nor  let 
a  son  of  the 
of  Inistore! 

'Mine,'  said  Gaul,  'be  the  seven  chiefs  that 
came  from  Lano's  lake.'  'Let  Inistore's  dark 
king,'  said  Oscar, '  come  to  the  sword  of  Ossian's 
son.'  'To  mine  the  king  oflniscon,'  said  Connal, 
heart  of  steel !  '  Or  3Iudan's  chief  or  1 , '  said 
brown-haired  Dermid  ,  'shall sleep  on  clay-cold 
earth.'  My  choice,  though  now  so  weak  and 
dark,  was  Terman's  battling  king  ;  I  promised 
Avith  my  hand  to  win  the  hero's  dark -brown 
shield.  '  Blest  and  victorious  be  my  chiefs,  'said 
Fingal  of  the  mildest  look.  'Swaran,  king  of 
roaring  waves ,  thou  art  the  choice  of  Fingal  1' 

Psow ,  like  an  hundred  diiferent  winds  that 
pour  through  many  vales,  divided,  dark  the 
sons  of  Selma  advanced.  Cromla  echoed  around  I 
'  How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  ,  when  we  closed 
in  the  strife  of  arms  I  O  daughter  of  Toscar , 
Tiloody  were  our  hands  I  The  gloomy  ranks  of 
Lochlin  fell  like  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Cona! 
Our  arms  Avere  victorious  on  Lena  :  each  chief 
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fulfilled  his  promise !  Beside  the  murmur  of 
Branno  thou  didst  oiten  sit,  O  maid  !  th}'  %vhite 
])Osom  rose  frequent,  like  the  down  of  the  swan 
when  slo^v  she  swims  on  the  lake ,  and  sidelong 
winds  blow  on  her  rufiled  wing.  Thou  hast  seen 
tlie  sun  retire ,  red  and  slow ,  behind  his  cloud : 
night  gathering  round  on  the  mountain,  while 
the  unfrequent  blast  roared  in  the  narrow  vales. 
At  length  the  rain  beats  hard  :  thunder  rolls  in 
peals.  Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks!  Spirits 
ride  on  beams  of  fire !  The  strength  of  the 
mountain-streams  comes  roaring  down  the  hills. 
Such  was  the  noise  of  battle ,  maid  of  the  arms  of 
snow !  Why ,  daughter  of  Toscar,  Avhy  that  tear?' 
The  maids  of  Lochlin  have  cause  to  weep !  The 
people  of  their  country  fell.  —  Bloody  were  the 
blue  swords  of  the  race  of  my  heroes !  But  I  am 
sad ,  forlorn,  and  blind  :  no  more  the  companion 
of  heroes!  Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me  thy  tears.  I 
have  seen  the  tombs  of  all  my  friends ! 

It  was  then ,  by  Fingal's  hand ,  a  hero  fell ,  to 
his  grief!  Gray-haired  he  rolled  in  the  dust.  He 
hfted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king !  '  And  is  it  by  me 
thou  hast  fallen , '  said  the  son  of  Comhal ,  '  thou 
friend  of  Agandecca!  I  have  seen  thy  tears  for 
the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls  of  the  bloody 
Starno!  Thou  hast  been  the  foe  of  the  foes  of  my 
love,  and  hast  thou  fallen  by  my  hand?  Raise, 
UUin ,  raise  the  grave  of  Mathon ,  and  give  his 
name  to  Agandecca's  song.  Dear  to  my  soul  hast 
thoubeen,thoudarkly-dwellingmaidofArdven!' 
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Cuthullin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard 
the  noise  of  the  tronlaled  Avar.  He  called  to 
Connal  chief  of  swords  ;  to  Carril  of  other  times. 
The  grav-haired  heroes  heard  his  voice.  They 
took  their  pointed  spears.  They  came,  and  saw 
the  tide  of  hattle ,  hke  ocean's  crowded  waves , 
Avhen  the  dark  wind  hlows  from  the  deep,  and 
rolls  the  ])illows  through  the  sandy  vale  I  Cu- 
thullin kindled  at  the  sight.  Darkness  gathered 
on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his 
fathers  :  his  red  rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He 
thrice  attempted  to  rush  to  battle.  He  thrice 
was  stopped  by  Connal.  'Chief  of  the  isle  of 
mist,  'lie  said  ,  '  Fingal  subdues  the  foe.  Seek 
not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the  king;  himself  is  like 
the  storm ! ' 

'Then,  Carril,  go,'  replied  the  chief,  'go 
greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Lochlin  falls 
away  like  a  stream  after  rain  ;  when  the  noise 
of  the  battle  is  past ;  then  be  thy  voice  sweet  in 
his  ear  to  praise  the  king  of  Selmal  Give  him 
the  sword  of  Caithbat.  Cuthullin  is  not  worthy 
to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers  I  Come,  O  ye 
ghosts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  I  ye  souls  of  chiefs 
that  are  no  more  I  be  near  the  steps  of  Cuthullin ; 
talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  grief.  Never  more 
shall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the 
laud.  I  am  a  beam  that  has  shone;  a  mist  that 
has  fled  a^vay  :  when  the  blast  of  the  morning 
came  ,  and  brightened  the  shaggy  side  of  the 
hill.  Connal,  talk  of  arms  no  more;  departed  is 
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my  fame.  My  sighs  shall  be  on  Cromla's  wind, 
till  my  footsteps  cease  to  be  seen.  And  thou, 
vvhitebosomed  Bragela ,  mourn  over  the  fall  of 
my  fame  :  vanquished ,  I  will  never  return  to 
thee ,  thou  sunbeam  of  my  soul  I ' 


END    OF    VOLUME    I. 
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FINGAL. 


CnthiiUin  and  Connal  still  remain  on  the  hill.  Fingal 
and  Swaran  meet  :  the  comhat  is  described,  Swaran 
is  overcome  ,  bound  ,  and  delivered  over  as  a  })risoner 
to  the  care  of  Ossian  ,  and  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni ; 
Fino[al  ,  his  younj^er  sons  ,  and  Oscar ,  still  pursue 
the  enemy.  The  ejtisode  of  Orla  ,  a  thief  of  Lochlin  , 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  is  intro- 
duced. Fingal,  touched  with  ihedeathof  Orla,  orders 
the  pursuit  to  be  discontinued  ;  and  calliufi;  his  sons 
to.^cther ,  he  is  informed  that  Ryno,  the  youngest 
of  them  ,  was  slain.  He  laments  his  death  ,  hears  the 
story  of  Lamdergand  Gelchossa,  and  returns  towards 
the  place  where  he  had  left  Swaran.  Carril,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Cuthullin  to  congratulate  Fingal 
on  his  victory,  comes  in  the  mean  time  to  Ossian. 
The  conversation  of  the  two  poets  closes  the  action 
of  the  fourth  day.] 

ON  Cromla's  resounding  side  Connal  spoke  to 
the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  sou 
of  Selmo?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  fight. 
RenoAvned  art  thou,  O  warrior  I  many  ^vere  the 
deaths  of  thy  steel.  Often  has  Bragela  met,  with 
hlue-roUing  eyes  of  jov  —  often  has  she /net  her 
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hero  returning  in  the  midst  of  the  vahant,  Avhen 
his  SAvord  was  red  with  slaughter,  when  his  foes 
were  silent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomh.  Pleasant 
to  her  ears  were  thy  bards,  when  thy  deeds 
arose  in  song. 

But  behold  the  king  of  MorvenI  He  moves, 
below ,  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  strength  is  like 
the  stream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing 
Cromla ,  w  hen  the  branchy  forests  of  night  are 
torn  from  all  their  rocks.  Happy  ai-e  thy  people, 
OFingall  thine  arm  shall  finish  their  wars.  Thou 
art  the  first  in  their  dangers  —  the  wisest  in  the 
days  of  their  peace.  Thou  speakest ,  and  thy 
thousands  obey :  armies  tremble  at  the  sound  of 
thy  steel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingall  king 
of  resounding  Selma.  Who  is  that  so  dark  and 
terrible  coming  in  the  thunder  of  his  course.^ 
>vho  but  Starno's  son  ,  to  meet  the  king  of 
Morven  ?  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs !  it  is 
the  storm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  spirits  meet' 
far  distant ,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of  waves. 
The  hunter  hears  the  noise  on  his  hill.  He  sees 
the  high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's  shore. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal  when  the 
heroes  met  in  fight.  There  was  the  clang  of  arms! 
there  eveiy  blow  ,  like  the  hundred  hammers  of 
the  furnace!  Terrible  is  the  battle  of  the  kings  ; 
dreadful  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their  dark- 
brown  shields  are  cleft  in  twain.  Their  steel 
flies,  broken,  from  their  helms.  They  fling  their 
weapons  down.  Each  rushes  to  his  hero's  grasp: 


iheir  sinewy  arms  bend  round  each  other  :  they 
turn  from  side  to  side,  and  strain  and  stretch 
their  large  spreading  limbs  below.  But  when 
the  pride  of  their  strength  arose ,  they  shook  the 
hill  with  their  heels.  Rocks  tumble  from  their 
jdaces  on  high  ;  the  green  -  headed  bushes  are 
overturned.  At  length  the  strength  of  Swaran 
fell :  the  king  of  the  groves  is  bound.  Thus  have 
1  seen  on  Cona ;  but  Cona  I  behold  no  morel 
thus  have  I  seen  two  dark  hills  removed  from 
their  place  by  the  strength  of  the  bursting  stream. 
They  turn  from  side  to  side  in  their  fall ;  their  tall 
oaks  meet  one  another  on  high.  Then  thev  tumble 
together  with  all  their  rocks  and  trees.  The 
streams  are  turned  by  their  side.  The  red  ruin 
is  seen  afar. 

'Sons  of  distant  Morven,'  said  Fingal,  'guard 
the  kingof  Lochlin.  He  is  strong  as  his  thousand 
^vaves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  war.  His  race  is  of 
the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  first  of  my  heroes; 
Ossian,  king  of  songs ,  attend.  He  is  the  friend 
of  Agandecca;  raise  to  joy  his  gi^ef.  But,  Oscar, 
Fillan,  and  Ryno  ,  ye  children  of  the  race, 
pursue  Lochlin  over  Lena ,  that  no  vessel  may 
hereafter  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of 
Inistore.' 

They  flew  sudden  across  the  heath.  He  slo^vIy 
moved,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder,  when  the  sultry 
plain  of  summer  is  silent  and  dark.  His  sword  is 
l)efore  him  as  a  sunbeam  ;  terrible  as  the  stream- 
ing meteor  of  night.  He  came  toward  a  chief  of 
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I.orlilin.  He  spoke  to  the  son  of  the  wave.  — 
'  AVho  is  that  so  dark  and  sad ,  at  the  rock  of  the 
roaring  stream  ?  He  cannot  hound  over  its  course. 
HoAV  stately  is  the  chief!  His  liossy  shield  is  on 
his  side ;  his  spear  like  the  tree  of  the  desert. 
Youth  of  the  dark-red  hair,  art  thou  of  the  foes 
of  Fin  gal  I 

'I  am  a  son  of  Lochlin,'  he  cries;  'strong  is 
my  arm  in  war.  My  spouse  is  weeping  at  home. 
Orla  shall  never  return  I ' '  Or  fights  or  yields  the 
hero?'  said  Fingal  of  the  nol^le  deeds  ;  'foes  do 
not  conquer  in  my  presence  :  my  friends  are 
renowned  in  the  hall.  Son  of  the  wave ,  follow 
me  :  partake  the  feast  of  my  shells  :  pursue  the 
deer  of  my  desert :  he  thou  the  friend  of  Fingal.' 
'No,'  said  the  hero  :  'I  assist  the  feehle.  My 
strength  is  with  the  weak  in  arms.  My  sword 
has  been  always  unmatched ,  O  warrior !  let  the 
king  of  Morven  yield ! '  '  I  never  yielded ,  Orla ! 
Fingal  never  yielded  to  m.an.  Di-aw  thy  sword, 
and  choose  thy  foe.  Many  are  my  heroes!' 

'  Does  then  the  king  refuse  the  fight? '  said  Orla 
of  the  dark-hi'own  shield.  'Fingal  is  a  match  for 
Orla,  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race  I  But,  king  of 
Morven  ,  if  I  shall  fall ,  as  one  time  the  warrior 
must  die;  raise  my  tomb  in  the  midst :  let  it  be 
the  greatest  on  Lena.  Send  over  the  dark-blue 
wave  the  sword  of  Orla  to  the  spouse  of  his  love , 
that  she  may  show  it  to  her  son ,  with  tears  to 
kindle  his  soul  to  war.'  'San  of  the  mournfui 
tale,'  said  Fingal,  '  why  dost  thou  awaken  my 
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tears?  One  day  the  warriors  must  die,  and  the 
children  see  their  useless  arms  in  the  hall.  But, 
Orla,  thy  tomh  shall  rise.  Thy  white-bosomed 
spouse  shall  weep  over  thy  sword.' 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Feeble 
was  the  arm  of  Orla.  The  sword  of  Fingal  de- 
scended, and  clefthis  shield  in  twain.  It  fell  and 
glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the 
ruffled  stream.  '  King  of  Morven , '  said  the  hero , 
'hft  thy  sword  and  pierce  my  breast.  Wounded 
and  faint  from  battle  ,  my  friends  have  left  me 
here.  The  mournful  tale  shall  come  to  luy  love 
on  the  ban  ks  of  the  streamy  Lota  ,  ^vhen  she  is 
alone  in  the  wood,  and  the  rustling  blast  in  the 
leaves  I ' 

'No, '  said  the  king  of  Morven  :  'IJAvill  never 
wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Lota  let 
her  see  thee,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  ^var.  Let 
thy  gray-haired  fatlier,  who,  perhaps,  is  blind 
with  age,  let  him  hear  the  sound  of  thy  voice , 
and  brighten  within  his  hall.  With  joy  let  the 
hero  rise ,  and  search  for  his  son  with  his  hands ' ' 
'  But  never  will  he  find  him  ,  Fingal , '  said  the 
youth  of  the  streamy  Lota  :  '  on  Lena's  heath  I 
must  die :  foreign  bards  shall  talk  of  me.  My 
broad  belt  covers  my  wound  of  death.  I  give  it 
to  the  wind  I ' 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  side  :  he  fell 
pale  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bent  over  him 
as  he  died  ^  and  called  his  younger  chiefs.  '  Oscar 
and  Fillan,  ray  sons,  raise  high  the  memory  oC 
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Orla.  Here  let  tlie  dark-haired  hero  rest ,  far 
from  the  spouse  of  his  love.  Here  let  him  rest  in 
his  narrow  house  ,  far  from  the  sound  of  Lota. 
The  feeble  will  find  his  bow  at  home ,  but  will 
not  be  able  to  bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs  howl  on 
his  hills;  his  boars,  which  he  used  to  pursue, 
rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle  I  the  mighty 
among  the  valiant  is  low !  Exalt  the  voice ,  and 
blow  the  horn,  ye  sons  of  the  king  of  Morven! 
Let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  to  send  the  night  away 
on  song.  Fillan,  Oscar,  and  Piyno,  flyover  the 
heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryno,  art  thou,  young 
son  of  fame?  Thou  art  not  wont  to  be  the  last 
to  answer  thy  father's  voice  I' 

'Ryno,'  said  Ullin,  first  of  bards,  'is  with 
the  awful  forms  of  his  fathers.  With  Trathal,  king 
of  shields;  with  Trenmor  of  mighty  deeds.  The 
youth  is  low ,  the  youth  is  pale ;  he  lies  on  Lena's 
heath  I'  'Fell  the  swiftest  in  the  race,'  said  the 
king,  'the  first  to  bend  the  bow?  Thou  scarce 
hast  been  known  to  me  1  Why  did  young  Ryno 
fi\ll  ?  But  sleep  thou  softly  on  Lena ,  Fingal  shall 
soon  behold  thee.  Soon  shall  my  voice  be  heard 
no  more  ,  and  my  footsteps  cease  to  be  seen.  The 
bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name.  The  stones  will 
talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno,  thou  art  low  ,  indeed  : 
thou  hast  not  received  thy  fame.  Ullin,  strike 
the  harp  for  Ryno;  tell  what  the  chief  would 
have  been.  Farewell,  thou  first  in  every, field. 
]\o  more  shall  I  direct  thy  dart.  Thou  that  hast 
been  so  fair  1  I  behold  thee  not.  Farewell. '  The 
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tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king,  for  terrible  was 
his  son  in  war.  His  son ,  that  w  as  hkie  a  beam  of 
lire  by  night  on  a  hill,  when  the  forests  sink 
down  in  its  course,  and  the  traveller  trembles 
at  the  sound.  But  the  winds  drive  it  beyond  the 
steep.  It  sinks  from  sight,  and  darkness  prevails. 

'Whose  fame  is  in  that  dark -green  tomb? 
])egun  the  king  of  generous  shells  :  'four  stones 
with  their  heads  of  moss  stand  there.  They  mark 
the  narrow  house  of  death.  Near  it  let  Ryno  rest. 
A  neighbour  to  the  brave  let  him  lie.  Some  chief 
of  fame  is  here,  to  fly  with  my  son  on  clouds.  O 
UllinI  raise  the  songs  of  old.  Awake  their  memory 
in  their  tomb.  If  in  the  field  they  never  fled,  my 
son  shall  rest  by  their  side.  He  shall  rest,  far 
distant  from  Morven,  on  Lena's  resounding 
plains.' 

'Here,'  said  the  bard  of  song,'  here  rest  the 
first  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg  in  this  place  : 
dumb  is  Ullin,  king  of  swords.  And  who,  soft 
smiling  from  her  cloud,  shows  me  her  face  of  love? 
Why,  daughter,  why  so  pale  art  thou,  first  of 
the  maids  of  Cromla?  Dost  thou  sleep  with  the 
foes  in  battle,  white-bosomed  daughter  of  Tua- 
thal?  Thou  hast  been  the  love  of  thousands,  but 
Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He  came  to  Tura's  mossy 
towers,  and,  striking  his  dark  buckler,  spoke  : 
'  Where  is  Gelchossa,  my  love  ,  the  daughter  of 
the  noble  Tuathal?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of  Tura, 
^vhen  I  fought  with  great  Ulfada.  Return  soon, 
O  Lamderg'  she  said,  for  here  I  sit  in  grief.  Her 
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white  breast  rose  with  sighs.  Her  cheek  was  wet 
with  tears.  But  I  see  her  not  coming  to  meet  me, 
to  soothe  my  soul  after  war.  Silent  is  the  hall  of 
my  joy.  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  bard.  Bran 
does  not  shake  his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the 
coming  of  Lamderg.  Where  is  Gelchossa,  my 
love,  the  mild  daughter  of  the  generous  Tuathall' 
''Lamderg,'  says  Ferchios,  son  of  Aidon, 
'Gelchossa  moves  stately  on  Cromla.  She  and 
the  maids  of  the  bow  pursue  the  Hying  deer  I ' 
'  Ferchiosl '  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  'no  noise 
meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg  I  No  sound  is  in  the 
woods  of  Lena.  jNo  deer  fly  in  my  sight.  No 
panting  dog  pursues.  I  see  not  Gelchossa,  my 
love,  fair  as  the  full  moon  setting  on  the  hills.  Go, 
Ferchios,  go  to  Allad,  the  gray-haired  son  of 
the  rock.  His  dweUing  is  in  the  circle  of  stones. 
He  may  know  of  the  bright  Gelchossa  I' 

'The  son  of  Aidon  went.  He  spoke  to  the  ear 
of  age.  'Allad,  dweller  of  rocks,  thou  that 
tremblest  alone,  what  saw  thine  eyes  of  age?' 
'  I  saw , '  answered  Allad  the  old ,  '  Ullin  the  son 
of  Cairbar.  He  came,  in  darkness,  from  Cromla. 
He  hummed  a  surly  song ,  like  a  blast  in  a  leafless 
wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Tura.  '  Lamderg.' 
he  said,  'most  dreadful  of  men,  fight  or  yield 
to  Ullin.'  ' Lamderg ,' replied  Gelchossa,  'the 
son  of  battle  is  not  here.  He  fights  Ulfada , 
mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou  first  of  men  ! 
But  Lamderg  never  yields.  He  will  fight  the  son 
of  Cairbar  I'  'Lovelv  art   thou,'   said    terrible 
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UUia,  'daughter  of  the  generous  Tuathal.  I 
cany  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls.  The  valiant  shall 
have  Gelchossa.  Three  da3's  I  remain  on  Cromla, 
to  wait  that  son  of  battle,  Lamderg.  On  the 
fourth  Gelchossa  is  mine,  if  the  mighty  Lam- 
derg flies. ' 

'  '  Allad, '  said  the  chief  of  Cromla,  'peace  to 
thy  dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  sound  the 
horn  of  Lamderg,  that  UUin  may  hear  in  his 
halls. '  Lamderg,  like  a  roaring  storm,  ascended 
the  hill  from  Tura.  He  hummed  a  surly  song 
as  he  went,  like  the  noise  of  a  falling  stream. 
He  darkly  stood  upon  the  hill,  like  a  cloud 
varying  its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  stone, 
the  sign  of  war.  Ullin  heard  in  Cairbar's  hall. 
The  hero  heard,  with  joy ,  his  foe.  He  took  his 
father's  spear.  A  smile  brightens  his  dark-brown 
cheek,  as  he  places  his  sword  by  his  side.  The 
dagger  glittered  in  his  hand ;  he  whistled  as  he 
went. 

'Gelchossa  saw  the  silent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of 
mist  ascending  the  hill.  She  struck  her  w  bite  and 
heaving  breast;  and  silent,  tearful,  feared  for 
Lamderg.  'Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  shells,'  said 
the  inaid  of  the  tender  hand,  '  I  must  bend  the 
bow  on  Cromla.  I  see  the  dark-brown  hinds. ' 
She  hasted  up  the  hill.  In  vain!  the  gloomy 
heioes  fought.  ^Vhy  should  I  tell  toSelma's  king 
how  wrathful  heroes  fight?  Fierce  Ullin  fell. 
Young  Lamderg  came,  all  pale,  to  the  daughter 
of  generous  Tuathal !   '  What  blood ,  my  love , ' 
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she  trembling  said  ,  Svhat  blood  runs  down  my 
xvarrior's  side?'  'It  is  Ullin's  blood,'  the  chief 
replied,  'thou  fairer  than  the  sno\vI  Gelchossa, 
let  me  rest  here  a  little  while. '  The  mighty  Lam- 
derg  died  I  '  And  sleepest  thou  so  soon  on  earth , 
O  chief  of  shady  Tura? '  Three  days  she  mourned 
beside  her  love.  The  hunters  found  her  cold. 
They  raised  this  tomb  above  the  three.  Thy  son, 
O  king  of  Morven,  may  rest  here  with  heroes!* 

'And  here  my  son  shall  rest,'  said  Fiugal. 
'  The  voice  of  their  fame  is  in  mine  ears.  Fillan 
and  Fergus,  bring  hither  Orla,  the  pale  youth  of 
the  stream  of  Lota!  Not  unequalled  shall  Ryno 
lie  in  earth ,  when  Orla  is  by  his  side.  Weep ,  ye 
daughters  of  JMorven !  ye  maids  of  the  streamy 
Lota,  weep  I  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on  the  hills. 
They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the  desert ,  ^vhen 
it  lies  across  a  stream,  and  withers  in  the  wind. 
Oscar,  chief  of  every  youth,  thou  seesthow  they 
havefallen.  Be  thoulikethem  onearth renowned. 
Like  them  the  song  of  bards.  Terrible  were  their 
forms  in  battle;  but  calm  was  Ryno  in  the  days 
of  peace.  He  was  like  the  bow  of  the  shower  seen 
far  distant  on  the  stream ,  when  the  sun  is  setting 
on  Mora,  when  silence  dwells  on  the  hill  of 
deer.  Rest,  youngest  of  my  sons!  rest,  O  Ryno! 
on  Lena.  We  too  shall  be  no  more.  Warriors 
one  day  must  fall ! ' 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  swords, 
when  Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  must  the  grief 
of  Ossian  be,  for  thou  thyself  art  gone!  I  hear 
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not  thy  distant  voice  oa  Cona.  My  eyes  perceive 
thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  sit  at  thy 
tomb,  and  feelit  with  my  hands.  When  I  think 
I  hear  thy  voice,  it  is  but  the  passing  blast.  Fingal 
has  long  since  fallen  asleep ,  the  ruler  of  the  Avar ! 

Then  Gaul  and  Ossian  sat  with  Swaran,  on 
the  soft  green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the 
harp  to  please  the  king.  But  gloomy  was  bis  brow. 
He  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena.  The  hero 
mom-ned  his  host.  I  raised  mine  eyes  to  Cromla's 
brow.  I  saw  the  son  of  generous  Semo.  Sad  and 
slow  he  retired  from  his  bill ,  toward  the  lonely 
cave  of  Tura.  He  saw  Fingal  victorious,  and 
mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  sun  is  bright  on 
his  armour.  Connal  slowly  strode  behind.  They 
sunk  behind  the  hill ,  like  tw  o  pillars  of  the  fire 
of  night,  when  winds  pursue  them  over  the 
mountain ,  and  the  flaming  heath  resounds  I 
Beside  a  stream  of  roaring  foam  his  rave  is  in  a 
rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it.  The  rushing  winds 
echo  against  its  sides.  Here  rests  the  chief  of 
Erin,  the-son  of  generous  Semo.  His  thoughts 
are  on  the  battles  he  lost.  The  tear  is  on  his  cheek . 
He  mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame,  that  fled 
like  the  mist  of  Cona.  OBragela!  thou  art  too  far 
remote,  to  cheer  the  soul  of  the  hero.  But  let 
him  see  thy  bright  form  in  his  mind ,  that  his 
thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely  sunbeam  of 
his  love! 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age?  It  is  the 
son  of  songs.  'Hail,  Carril  of  other  times  I  Thy 
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voice  is  like  the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura.  Thy 
words  are  pleasant  as  the  shower  which  falls  on 
the  sunny  field.  Carril  of  the  times  of  old,  why 
coniest  thou  from  the  son  of  the  generous  Semo?' 

'Ossian,  king  of  swords,'  replied  the  hard, 
'  thou  hest  canst  raise  the  song.  Long  hast  thou 
heen  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  war  I  Often 
have  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Everallin. 
Thou  too  hast  often  joined  my  voice  in  Branno's 
hall  of  generous  shells.  And  often ,  amidst  oiir 
voices,  was  heard  the  mildest  Everallin.  One 
day  she  sung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth  who 
died  for  her  love.  I  saw  the  tears  on  her  cheek, 
and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men.  Her  soul  was 
touched  for  the  unhappy,  though  she  loved  him 
not.  How  fair  among  a  thousand  maids  was  the 
daughter  of  generous  Brannol' 

'  Bring  not ,  Carril , '  I  replied ,  '  bring  not  her 
memory  to  my  mind.  My  soul  must  melt  at  the 
remembrance.  My  ejes  must  have  their  teai's. 
Pale  in  the  earth  is  she,  the  softly-blushing  fair 
of  ray  love !  But  sit  thou  on  the  heath ,  O  bard  I 
and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  It  is  pleasant  as  the 
gale  of  spring,  that  sighs  on  the  hunter's  ear, 
when  he  awakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has 
heard  the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill  I' 
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BOOK  VI. 

[Night  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feast  to  his  army  ,  at 
which  Swaran  is  present.  The  king  commands  Ullin 
his  l)ard  to  give  '  the  songof  peace ;'  a  custom  always 
observed  at  the  end  of  a  war.  Ullin  relates  the  ac- 
tions of  Trenmor,  great-grandfather  to  Fingal ,  in 
Scandinavia  ,  and  his  marriage  with  Inibaca  ,  the 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Lochlin  ,  who  was  ancestor  to 
Swaran;  which  consideration,  together  with  his 
being  brother  to  Agandecca  ,  with  whom  Fingal  was 
in  love  in  his  youth  ,  induced  the  king  to  release 
him,  and  permit  liini  to  return  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  into  Lochlin,  upon  his  promise  of  never 
returning  to  Ireland  in  a  hostile  manner.  The  night 
is  spent  in  settling  Swaran's  departure  ,  in  songs  of 
bards ,  and  in  a  conversation  in  which  the  story  of 
Grumal  is  introduced  by  Fingal.  Morning  comes. 
Swaran  departs.  Fingal  goes  on  a  hunting  party,  and 
finding  CuthuUin  in  the  cave  of  Tura ,  comforts  him , 
and  sets  sail  the  next  day  for  Scotland ,  which  con- 
cludes the  poem.  ] 

THE  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down.  Dark- 
ness re^s  on  the  steeps  of  Crorala.  The  stars  of 
the  north  arise  over  the  rolling  of  Erin's  waves: 
they  show  their  heads  of  fire  through  the  flying 
mist  of  heaven.  A  distant  wind  roars  in  the  wood. 
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Silent  and  dark  is  the  plain  of  death !  Still  on 
the  dusky  Lena  arose  in  my  ears  the  voice  of 
Carril.  He  sung  of  the  friends  of  our  youth;  the 
days  of  former  years;  when  we  met  on  the 
banks  of  Lego;  when  we  sent  round  the  joy  of 
the  shell.  Cromla  answered  to  his  voice.  The 
ghosts  of  those  he  sung  came  in  their  rustling 
winds.  They  were  seen  to  bend  with  joy,  to- 
wards the  sound  of  their  praise  I 

Be  thy  soul  blest ,  O  Carril  I  in  the  midst  of 
thy  eddying  winds.  O  that  thou  Avouldst  come 
to  my  hall ,  ^vhen  I  am  alone  by  night  I  And  thou 
dost  come,  my  friend.  I  hear  often  thy  light 
hand  on  my  harp,  when  it  hangs  on  the  distant 
wall ,  and  the  feeble  sound  touches  my  ear.  Why 
dost  thou  not  speak  to  me  in  my  grief,  and  tell 
when  I  shall  behold  my  friends?  But  thou 
passest  away  in  thy  murmuring  blast !  the  wind 
whistles  through  the  gray  hair  of  Ossian  I 

Now ,  on  the  side  of  Mora,  the  heroes  gathered 
to  the  feast.  A  thousand  aged  oaks  are  burning 
to  the  wind.  The  strength  of  the  shells  goes 
round.  The  souls  of  warriors  brighten  with  joy. 
But  the  king  ofLochlin  is  silent.  Sorrow  reddens 
in  the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He  often  turned  toward 
Lena.  He  remembered  that  he  fell.  Fingal  leaned 
on  the  shield  of  his  fathers.  His  gray  locks  slowly 
waved  on  the  wind,  and  glittered  to  the  beam 
of  night.  He  saw  the  grief  of  Swaran ,  and  spoke 
to  the  first  of  baids. 

'Raise,  UUin,  raise  the  song  of  peace.  O  soothe 
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my  soul  from  \var!  Let  mine  ear  forget,  in  the 
sound,  the  dismal  noise  of  arms.  Let  a  hundred 
harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of  Lochlin. 
He  must  dejiart  from  us  Avith  joy.  None  ever 
went  sad  from  Fingal.  Oscar!  the  lightning  of 
my  sword  is  against  the  strong  in  fight.  Peaceful 
it  lies  by  my  side  Avhen  warriors  yield  in  war. ' 

'Trenmor,'  said  the  mouth  of  songs,  'lived 
in  the  days  of  other  years.  He  hounded  over  the 
waves  of  the  north:  companion  of  the  storm  I 
The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin ,  its  groves 
of  murnmring  sounds,  appeared  to  the  hero 
through  mist;  he  bound  his  white-bosomed 
sails.  Trenmor  pursued  the  boar  that  I'oared 
through  the  woods  of  Gormal.  Many  had  fled 
from  its  jnesence;  but  it  rolled  in  death  on  the 
spear  of  Trenmor.  Three  chiefs,  who  beheld 
the  deed,  told  of  the  mighty  stranger.  They  told 
that  he  stood  ,  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  in  the  bright 
arms  of  his  valour.  The  king  of  Lochlin  prejiared 
the  feast.  He  called  the  blooming  Trenmor.  Three 
days  he  feasted  at  Gormal's  windy  towers,  and 
received  his  choice  in  the  combat.  The  land  of 
Lochlin  had  no  hero  that  yielded  not  to  Trenmor. 
The  shell  of  joy  went  round  w  ith  songs  in  praise 
of  the  king  of  Morven ;  he  that  came  over  the 
waves,  the  first  of  mighty  men. 

'Now  when  the  fourth  gray  morn  arose,  the 
hero  launched  his  ship.  He  walked  along  the 
silent  shore,  and  called  for  the  rushing  wind  :  for 
loud  and  distant  he  heard  the  blast  murmuring 
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behind  ihe  groves.  Covered  over  with  arms  of 
sleel,  a  son  of  the  woody  Gormal  appeared.  Red 
was  his  check,  and  fair  his  hair.  His  skin  was  hke 
the  snow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled  his  blue  and 
smiling  eye,  when  he  spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 

"Stay,  Trenmor,  stay,  thou  first  of  men; 
thou  hast  not  conquered  Lonval's  son.  My  sword 
has  often  met  the  brave.  The  wise  shun  the 
strength  of  my  bow. '  '  Thou  fair-haired  youth,' 
Trenmor  replied ,  '  1  will  not  light  with  Lonval's 
son.  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  sunbeam  of  youth! 
Retire  to  Gormal's  dark -brown  hinds.'  'But  I 
will  retire,'  replied  the  youth ,  'with  the  sword 
of  Trenmor  •,  and  exult  in  the  sound  of  my  fame. 
The  virgins  shall  gather  with  smiles  around  him 
^vho  conquered  mighty  Trenmor.  They  shall  sigh 
■with  the  sighs  of  love,  and  admire  the  length  of 
thy  spear;  when  I  shall  carry  it  among  thousands; 
when  I  lift  the  glittering  point  to  the  sun.' 

"Thou  shalt  never  carry  my  spear,'  said  the 
angry  king  of  Morven.  'Thy  mother  shall  find 
thee  pale  on  the  shore;  and,  looking  over  the 
dark-blue  deep,  see  the  sails  of  him  that  slew 
her  son!'  'I  will  not  lift' the  spear,'  replied  the 
youth;  'my  arm  is  not  strong  with  years.  But, 
with  the  feathered  dart,  I  have  learned  to  j)ierce 
a  distant  foe.  ThroNV  down  that  heavy  mail  of 
sleel.  Trenmor  is  covered  from  death.  I  first 
will  lay  my  mail  on  earth.  Throw  now  thy  dart, 
thou  king  of  Moiven  I '  He  saw  the  heaving  of 
her  breast.  It  was  the  sister  of  the  king.  She 
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had  seen  him  in  the  hall ,  and  loved  his  face  of 
youth.  The  spear  dropt  from  the  hand  of  Tren- 
mor  :  he  hent  his  red  cheek  to  the  ground.  She 
^vas  to  him  a  beam  of  light  that  meets  the  sons 
of  the  cave ;  when  they  revisit  the  fields  of  the 
sun,  and  bend  their  aching  eyes! 

' '  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,'  begun  the  maid 
of  the  arms  of  snow,  '  let  me  rest  in  thy  bound- 
ing ship,  far  fromtlie  love  of  Goi'lo.  For  he ,  like 
the  thunder  of  the  desert,  is  terrible  to  Inibaca. 
He  loves  me  in  the  gloom  of  pride.  He  shakes 
ten  thousand  sj^ears?'  —  'Rest  thou  in  peace,' 
said  the  mighty  Trenmor,  '  rest  behind  the  shield 
of  my  fathers.  I  will  not  fly  from  the  chief, 
though  he  shakes  ten  thousand  spears.  '  Three 
daj's  he  waited  on  the  shore.  He  sent  his  horn 
abroad.  He  called  Corlo  to  battle  ,  from  all  his 
echoing  hills.  But  Corlo  came  not  to  battle.  The 
king  of  Lochlin  descends  from  his  hall.  He  feast- 
ed on  the  roaring  shore.  He  gave  the  maid  to 
Trenmor  I ' 

'King  of  Lochlin/  said  Fingal,  '  tliy  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  fathers  met 
in  battle ,  because  they  loved  the  strife  of  spears. 
But  often  did  they  feast  in  the  hall,  and  send 
round  the  joy  of  the  shell.  Let  thy  face  brighten 
with  gladness,  and  thine  ear  dehght  in  the  harp. 
Dreadful  as  the  storm  of  thine  ocean  ,  thou  hast 
poured  thy  valour  forth ;  thy  voice  has  been  like 
the  voice  of  thousands  when  they  engage  in 
war.  Raise ,  to-morro\v,  raise  thy  Avhite  sails  to 
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the  wind ,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  1  Bright 
as  the  beam  of  noon ,  she  comes  on  my  mournful 
soul.  I  have  seen  thy  tears  for  the  fair  one.  I 
spared  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno ;  when  my 
sword  was  red  "with  slaughter;  when  my  eye 
was  full  of  tears  for  the  maid.  Or  dost  thou  choose 
the  fight?  The  combat  which  thy  fathers  gave 
to  Trenmor  is  thine!  that  thou  mayest  depart 
renowned ,  like  the  sun  setting  in  the  west ! 

'King  of  the  race  of  Morven  I'  said  the  chief 
of  resounding  Lochlin,  '  never  will  SAvaran  fight 
Avith  thee  ,  first  of  a  thousand  heroes !  I  have 
seen  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  :  few  were  thy 
years  beyond  my  own.  When  shall  I,  I  said  to 
my  soul,  lift  the  spear  like  the  noble  Fingal? 
We  have  fought  heretofore ,  O  \varrior,  on  the 
side  of  the  shaggy  Malmor;  after  my  waves  had 
ciirried  me  to  thy  halls ,  and  the  feast  of  a  thou- 
sand shells  was  spread.  Let  the  bards  send  his 
name  who  overcame  to  future  years  ,  for  noble 
was  the  strife  of  Malmor  I  But  many  of  the  ships 
of  Lochlin  have  lost  their  youths  on  Lena.  Take 
these,  thou  king  of  Morven,  and  be  the  friend 
of  S\varan  I  When  thy  sons  shall  come  to  Gor- 
mal ,  the  feast  of  shells  shall  be  spread ,  and  the 
combat  offered  on  the  vale.' 

'  Nor  ship,'  replied  the  king ,  '  shall  Fingal 
take,  nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  desert  is 
enough  to  me ,  with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rise 
on  ihy  waves  again,  ihou  noble  friend  of  Agan- 
decca  I  Spread  thy  white  sails  to  the  beam  of 
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the  morning;  return  to  the  echoing  hills  of  Gor- 
mal.' — 'Blest  he  thy  soul,  thou  king  of  shells,' 
said  Swaran  of  the  dark-brown  shield.  'In  peace 
thou  art  the  gale  of  spring ;  in  war  the  moun- 
tain-storm. Take  now  my  hand  in  friendship  , 
king  of  echoing  Selma  I  Let  thy  hards  mom'n 
those  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  sons  of  Lochlin 
to  earth.  Raise  high  the  mossy  stones  of  their 
fame,  that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter 
may  behold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought. 
The  hunter  may  say,  when  he  leans  on  a  mossy 
tomb  ,  Here  Fingal  and  Swaran  fought ,  the  he- 
roes of  other  years.  Thus  hereafter  shall  he  say, 
and  our  fame  shall  last  for  ever.' 

'  Swaran  ,'  said  the  king  of  hills  ,  '  to-day  our 
fame  is  greatest.  We  shall  pass  away  like  a 
dream.  No  sound  will  remain  in  our  fields  of 
war.  Our  tombs  will  be  lost  in  the  heath.  The 
hunter  shall  not  know  the  place  of  our  rest.  Our 
names  may  be  heard  in  song.  What  avails  it, 
when  our  strengh  hath  ceased?  O  Ossian,  Car- 
ril ,  and  Lllin  !  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no 
more.  Give  us  the  song  of  other  years.  Let 
the  night  pass  away  on  the  sound,  and  morning 
return  with  joy.' 

We  gave  the  song  to  the  kings.  A  hundred 
harps  mixed  their  sound  with  our  voice.  The 
face  of  Swaran  brightened,  like  the  full  moon  of 
heaven ;  -when  the  clouds  vanish  away,  and  leave 
her  calm  and  broad  in  the  midst  of  the  sky. 

'  Where  Carril, '  said  the  great  Fingal ,  '  Car- 
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ril  of  other  times  !  where  is  the  son  of  Semo  ,  the 
king  of  the  isle  of  mist  ?  Has  he  retired  hke  the 
meteor  of  death,  to  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura?' — 
'CuthuUin,'  said  Carril  of  other  times ,  '  hes  in 
the  dreary  cave  of  Tnra.  His  hand  is  on  the  sword 
of  his  strength.  His  thoughts  on  the  hattles  he 
lost.  JMournful  is  the  king  of  spears  :'  till  now 
unconquered  inw^ar.  He  sends  his  sword  to  rest 
on  the  side  of  Fingal :  for,  like  the  storm  of  the 
desert,  thou  hast  scattered  all  his  foes.  Take, 
O  Fingal  I  the  sword  of  the  hero.  His  fame  is 
departed  like  mist,  when  it  flies,  hefore  the  rus 
tling  wind,  along  the  brightening  vale.* 

'  No  , '  replied  the  king,  '  Fingal  shall  never 
take  his  sword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war  :  his 
fame  shall  never  fail.  Many  have  been  overcome 
in  J^attle,  whose  renown  arose  from  their  fall. 
O  Swaran,  king  of  resounding  woods,  give  all 
thy  grief  away.  The  vanquished ,  if  brave ,  are 
renowned.  They  are  like  the  siui  in  a  cloud, 
when  he  hides  his  face  in  the  south ,  but  looks 
again  on  the  hills  of  grass  I 

'  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  sought  the 
battle  on  every  coast.  His  soul  rejoiced  in  blood , 
his  ear  in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured  his  war- 
riors on  Craca ;  Craca's  king  met  him  from  his 
grove  J  for  then,  within  the  circle  of  Brumo  ,  he 
spoke  to  the  stone  of  jiower.  Fierce  was  the 
battle  of  the  heroes  ,  foi-  the  maid  of  the  breast 
of  snow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of  Craca  had 
reached  Grunud   at  the  streams  of  Cona  :   he 


vowed  to  have  the  white-bosomed  maid,  or  die 
on  echoing  Craca.  Three  days  they  strove  toge- 
ther, and  Grumal  on  the  fourth  \\  as  hound.  Far 
from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the  horrid 
circle  of  Brumo ;  where  often ,  they  said ,  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  howled  round  the  stone  of 
their  fear.  But  he  after^vards  shone ,  like  a  pillar 
of  the  light  of  heaven.  They  fell  by  his  mighty 
hand.   Grumal  had  all  his  fame  I 

'Raise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,'  continued 
the  great  Fingal,  '  raise  high  the  praise  of  heroes ; 
that  my  soul  may  settle  on  their  fame ;  that  the 
mind  of  Swaran  may  cease  to  be  sad.'  They  lay 
in  the  heath  of  3Iora.  The  dark  winds  rustled 
over  the  chiefs.  A  hundred  voices,  at  once,  arose  : 
a  hundred  harps  were  strung.  They  sung  of 
other  times  ;  the  mighty  chiefs  of  former  years  I 
When  now  shall  I  hear  the  bard?  When  rejoice 
at  the  fame  of  my  fathers  ?  The  harp  is  not  strung 
on  3Iorven.  The  voice  of  music  ascends  not  on 
Cona.  Dead,  with  the  mighty,  is  the  bard.  Fame 
is  in  the  desert  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  east; 
it  glimmers  on  Cromla's  side.  Over  Lena  is  heard 
the  horn  of  Swaran.  The  sons  of  the  ocean  ga- 
ther around .  Silent  and  sad  they  rise  on  the  wave. 
The  blast  of  Erin  is  behind  their  sails.  W  hite  , 
as  the  mist  of  3Iorven  ,  they  float  along  the  sea , 
'Call,'  said  Fingal,  'call  my  dogs,  tlie  long- 
bounding  sons  of  the  chase.  Call  white-breasted 
Bran  ,  and  the  surly  strength  of  Luath  I  Fillau , 
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and  R\no; — but  he  is  not  here!  My  son  rests 
on  the  bed  of  deatli.  Fillan  and  Fergus  i  blow 
the  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chase  may  arise; 
Ihat  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear,  and  start  at 
the  lake  of  roes. 

The  shrill  sound  spreads  along  the  wood.  The 
sons  of  heathy  Cromla  arise,  A  thousand  dogs 
fly  olf  at  once ,  gray-bounding  through  the  heath. 
A  deer  fell  by  every  dog ;  three  by  the  white 
breasted  Bran.  He  brought  them,  in  their  flight, 
toFingal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king  mightbe  great ! 
One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno.  The  grief  of 
Fingal  returned.  He  saw  how  peaceful  lay  the 
stone  of  him,  who  was  the  first  at  the  chase  I  '  No 
more  shalt  thou  rise,  O  my  son  I  to  partake  of 
the  feast  of  Cromla.  Soon  will  thy  tomb  be  hid, 
and  the  grass  grow  rank  on  thy  grave.  The  sons 
of  the  feeble  shall  pass  along.  They  shall  not 
know  where  the  mighty  lie. 

'  Ossian  and  Fillan,  sons  of  my  strength !  Gaul, 
chief  of  the  blue  steel  of  war !  Let  us  ascend  the 
hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Let  us  find  the  chief  of 
the  battles  of  Erin.  Are  these  the  walls  of  Tura , 
gray  and  lonely  they  rise  on  the  heath.  The 
chief  of  shells  is  sad,  and  the  halls  are  silent  and 
lonely.  Come,  let  us  find  Cuthnllin,  and  give 
him  all  our  joy.  But  is  that  Cuthnllin,  O  Fillan, 
or  a  j)illar  of  smoke  on  the  heath?  'Jlie  wind  of 
Cromla  is  on  my  eyes.  I  distinguish  not  my 
fniend.' 

'  Fingal  1'  replied  the  youth ,  '  it  is  the  son  of 
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Semo  I  Gloomy  and  sad  is  the  hero  I  his  hand  is 
on  his  sword.  Hail  to  the  son  ofhattle,  hreaker 
of  the  shields! '  •■  Hail  to  thee,'  rej)lied  Cuthullin, 
'hail  to  all  the  sonsof  Morven  I  Dehghtful  is  ihy 
presence,  O  Fingal!  it  is  the  sun  on  Cromla  : 
when  tlie  hunter  mourns  his  ahsence  for  a  sea- 
sou,  and  sees  him  hetwcen  the  cloudB.  Thy 
sons  are  like  stars  that  attend  thy  course.  They 
give  light  in  the  night.  It  is  not  thus  thou  hast 
seen  me,  O  Fingal  1  returning  from  the  wars  of 
thy  land  :  when  the  kings  of  the  world  had  fled, 
and  joy  returned  to  the  hills  of  hinds  I' 

'Many are  thy  words, Cuthullin,'  saidConnan 
of  small  renown.  '  Thy  w  ords  are  many,  son  of 
Semo,  hut  where  are  thy  deeds  in  arms?  Why 
did  we  come,  over  ocean,  to  aid  thy  feehle  sword.^ 
Thou  fliest  to  thy  cave  of  grief,  and  Connan  fights 
thy  hattles.  Resign  to  me  these  arms  of  light. 
Yield  them,  thou  chief  of  Erin.'  —  'No  hero,' 
replied  the  chief,  'ever  sought  the  arms  of  Cu- 
thullin !  and  had  a  thousand  heroes  sought  them, 
it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy  youth  I  Itl€4  not  to 
the  cave  of  grief  till  Erin  failed  at  her  s':reams.' 

'Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,'  said  Fingal,  'Con- 
nan,  cease  thy  words  I  Cuthullin  is  renowned  in 
battle  :  terrible  over  the  world.  Often  have  I 
heard  thy  fame,  thou  stormy  chief  of  Inis-fail. 
Spread  now  thy  white  sails  for  the  isle  of  mist. 
See  Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock.  Her  tender  eye 
is  in  tears,  the  Avinds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her 
heaving  breast.  She  listens  to  the  loreeze  of  night, 
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to  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers ;  to  hear  the  song 
of  the  sea  :  the  sound  of  thy  distant  harp,' 

'  Long  shall  she  listen  in  vain.  Cuthiillin  shall 
never  return.  How  can  I  hehold  Bragela,  to  raise 
the  sigh  of  her  hreast  ?  Fingal ,  I  was  always  vic- 
torious, in  hattles  of  other  spears.'  'And  here- 
after thou  shalt  he  victorious,'  said  Fingal  of 
generous  shells.  'The  fame  of  Cuthullin  shall 
grow,  like  the  hranchy  tree  of  Cronia.  ]Many 
hattles  await  thee ,  O  chief !  Many  shall  he  the 
Avounds  of  thy  hand  1  Bring  hither,  Oscar,  the 
deer  I  Prepare  the  feast  of  shells.  Let  our  souls 
rejoice  after  danger,  and  our  friends  delight  in 
our  presence.' 

We  sat.  We  feasted.  We  sung.  The  soul  of 
Cuthullin  rose.  The  strength  of  his  arm  return- 
ed. Gladness  hrightened  along  his  face.  Ullin 
gave  the  song;  Carril  raised  the  voice.  I  joined 
the  hards,  and  sung  of  hattles  of  the  spear.  Battles  I 
where  I  often  fought.  Now  1  fight  no  more  I  The 
fame  of  my  former  deeds  is  ceased.  I  sit  forlorn 
at  the  tonihs  of  my  friends  1 

Thus  the  night  passed  a^vay  in  song.  We 
hrought  back  the  morning  ^vith  joy.  Fingal 
arose  on  the  heath ,  and  shook  his  glittering 
spear.  He  moved  first  toward  the  plains  of  Lena . 
We  followed  in  all  our  arms. 

'Spread  the  sail,'  said  the  king;  'seize  the 
winds  as  they  pour  from  Lena.'  We  rose  on  the 
wave  with  songs.  We  rushed,  with  joy,  through 
the  foam  of  the  deep. 


LATHMON. 

ARGUMENT. 

[Lathmon,  a  British  prince,  taking  advantage  of 
Fingal's  al)sence  on  an  expedition  in  Ireland ,  made 
a  descent  on  Morven  ,  and  advanced  within  sight  of 
Selma,  the  royal  residence.  Fingal  anived  in  the 
mean  time,  and  Lathmou  retreated  to  a  hill,  where 
liis  army  was  surprised  by  night ,  and  himself  taken 
prisoner  by  Ossian,  and  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni.  The 
poem  opens  with  the  first  appearance  of  Fingal  on 
the  coast  of  Morven,  and  ends,  it  may  be  supposed, 
about  noon  the  next  day.] 

SELMA,  thy  halls  are  silent.  There  is  no  sound 
in  the  woods  of  ?dorven.  The  wave  tumbles  alone 
on  the  coast.  The  silent  beam  of  the  sun  is  on 
the  field.  The  daughters  of  Morven  come  forth, 
like  the  bow  of  the  show  er ;  they  look  towards 
green  Erin  for  the  white  sails  of  the  king.  He 
had  promised  to  return ,  but  the  winds  of  the 
north  arose! 

Who  pours  from  the  eastern  hill ,  like  a  stream 
of  darkness?  It  is  the  host  of  Lathmon.  He  has 
heard  of  the  absence  of  Fingal.  He  trusts  in  the 
winds  of  the  north.  His  soul  brightens  with  joy. 
Why  dost  thou  come ,  O  Lathmon  I  The  mighty 
are  not  in  Selma.  Why  comest  thou  with  thy 
forward  spear?    Will  the  daughters  of  Morveu 
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fight?  But  stop,  O  mighty  stream,  in  thj-  course ! 
Does  not  Lathmon  Ijehold  these  sails?  Why  dost 
thou  vanish  ,  Lathmon,  hke  the  mist  of  the  lake? 
But  the  squally  storm  is  behind  thee;  Fingal 
j)ursues  thy  steps  I 

The  king  of  Morven  had  started  from  sleep , 
as  we  rolled  on  the  dark  blue  wave.  He  stretch- 
ed his  hand  to  his  spear,  his  heroes  rose  around. 
We  knew  that  he  had  seen  his  fathers  ,  for  they 
often  descended  to  his  dreams,  when  the  sword 
of  the  foe  rose  over  the  land ;  and  the  battle 
darkened  before  us.  '  Whither  hast  thou  fled, 
O  wind  I'  said  the  king  of  INIorven.  Dost  thou 
rustle  in  the  chambers  of  the  south?  pursuest 
thou  the  shower  in  other  lands.  Why  dost  thou 
not  come  to  my  sails — to  the  blue  face  of  my 
seas?  The  foe  is  in  the  laud  of  IMorven,  and  the 
king  is  absent  far.  But  let  each  bind  on  his  mail, 
and  each  assume  his  shield.  Stretch  every  spear 
over  the  wave;  let  every  sword  be  unsheathed. 
Lathmon  is  before  us  Avith  his  host ;  he  that  lied 
from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of  Lona.  But  he  re- 
turns, like  a  collected  stream,  and  his  roar  is 
between  our  hills. ' 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  rushed 
into  Carmon's  bay.  Ossian  ascended  the  hill : 
he  thrice  struck  his  bossy  shield.  The  rock  of 
Morven  replied  :  the  bounding  roes  came  forlii. 
The  foe  was  troubled  in  my  presence:  he  collect- 
ed his  darkened  host.  I  stood  like  a  cloud  on 
the  hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of  my  youth. 


Morni  sat  beneath  a  tree ,  on  the  roaring  Ava- 
tcrs  of  Struraon  :  his  locks  of  age  are  gray :  he 
leans  forAvard  on  his  stafl';  yonng  Gaul  is  near 
the  hero ,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  father.  Of- 
ten did  he  rise  in  the  fire  of  his  soul,  at  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Morni.  The  aged  heard  the 
sound  of  Ossian's  shield;  he  knew  the  sign  of 
Avar.  He  started  at  once  from  his  place.  His  gray 
hair  parted  on  his  back.  He  remembered  the 
deeds  of  other  years. 

'  3Iy  son,'  he  said  to  fair-haired  Gaul, '  I  hear 
the  sound  of  war.  The  king  of  Morven  is  return- 
ed: his  signals  are  spread  on  the  wind.  Go  to 
the  halls  of  Strumon  ;  bring  his  arms  to  Morni. 
Bring  the  shield  of  my  father's  latter  years ,  for 
my  arm  begins  to  fail.  Take  thou  thy  armour, 
O  Gaul  I  and  rush  to  the  first  of  thy  battles.  Let 
thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of  thy  fathers.  Be 
thy  course  in  the  field  like  the  eagle's  wing. 
Why  shouldst  thou  fear  death ,  my  son?  the  va- 
liant fall  Avith  fame;  their  shields  turn  the  dark 
stream  of  danger  away;  renown  dwells  on  their 
aged  hairs.  Dost  thou  not  see ,  O  Gaul !  how  the 
stejis  of  my  age  are  honoured?  Morni  moves 
forth ,  and  the  young  men  meet  him ,  with  silent 
joy,  on  his  course.  But  I  never  tied  from  dan- 
ger, my  son!  my  sword  lightened  through  the 
darkness  of  war.  The  stranger  melted  before  me; 
the  mighty  were  blasted  in  my  presence. ' 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the  aged 
warrior  is  covered  with  steel.  He  took  the  spear 
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in  his  hand,  which  "vvas  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  vahant.  He  came  towards  Fingal :  his  son 
attended  his  steps.  The  son  of  Comhal  arose  be- 
fore him  with  joy,  when  he  came  in  his  locks 
of  age, 

'Chief  of  roaiing  Sti'umonl'  said  the  rising 
soul  of  Fingal;  '  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after 
thy  strength  has  failed  ?  Often  has  Morni  shone 
in  fight,  like  the  beam  of  the  ascending  sun; 
when  he  disperses  the  storms  of  the  hill,  and 
brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But  ANhy 
didst  thou  not  rest  in  thine  age?  Thy  renown 
is  in  the  song.  The  people  behold  thee,  and 
bless  the  departure  of  mighty  IMorni.  Why  didst 
thou  not  rest  in  thine  age  ?  The  foe  Avill  vanish 
before  Fingal  I' 

'Son  of  Comhal,'  replied  the  chief,  'the 
strength  of  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to 
draw  the  sword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in 
its  place.  I  throw  the  spear;  but  it  falls  short  of 
the  markc  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  shield.  We 
decay  like  the  grass  of  the  hill ;  our  strength  re- 
turns no  more.  1  have  a  son ,  O  Fingal  I  his  soul 
has  delighted  in  Morni's  deeds;  but  his  sAvord 
has  not  been  lifted  against  a  foe ,  neither  has  his 
ftmie  begun.  1  come  with  him  to  the  war;  to 
direct  his  arm  in  fight.  His  renow  n  Avill  be  a  hght 
to  my  soul ,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  dejiarture. 
O  that  the  name  of  3Iorni  ^vere  forgot  among  the 
people  I  that  the  hejoes  woidd  only  sav,  'Behold 
the  father  of  Gaul  I ' 
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'  King  of  Strumon ,  '  Fingal  replied ,  '  Gavil 
shall  lift  the  sword  in  fight.  But  he  shall  hft  it 
befcre  Fingal;  my  arm  shall  defend  his  Touth. 
But  rest  thou  in  the  halls  of  Selma,  and  hear  of 
our  reno^v^l.  Bid  the  harp  to  he  strung,  and  the 
voice  of  the  bard  to  arise,  that  those  who  fall  may 
rejoice  in  their  fame,  and  the  soul  of  Morni 
brighten  widi  joy.  Ossian,  thou  hast  fought  in 
battles  :  the  blood  of  strangers  is  on  thy  spear; 
thy  course  be  with  Gaul  in  the  strife;  but  depart 
not  from  the  side  of  Fingid  lest  the  foe  should 
find  you  alone,  and  your  fame  fail  in  my  pre- 
sence. ' 

'  '  I  saw  Gaul  in  his  arms ;  my  soul  was  mixed 
with  his.  The  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyesi 
he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  spoke  the 
words  of  friendship  in  secret;  the  lightning  of 
our  swords  poured  together;  for  he  drew  them 
behind  the  wood  ,  and  tried  the  strength  of  our 
arms  on  the  empty  air. ' 

■Night  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  sat  at 
the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  sat  by  his  side  with 
all  his  gray  waving  locks.  Their  words  were  of 
other  times,  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  their  fathers. 
Three  bards,  at  times,  touched  the  harp  :  Ullin 
was  near  with  his  song.  He  sung  the  mighty 
Comhal;  but  darkness  gathered  on  Morni's  brow. 
He  rolled  his  red  eye  on  Ullin  :  at  once  ceased 
the  song  of  the  bard.   Fingal  obseined  the  aged 

'  Ossian  speaks. 
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hero  ,  and  he  mildly  spoke  :  '  Chief  of  Strumon. 
why  that  darkness  ?  Let  the  days  of  other  years 
be  forgot.  Our  fathers  contended  in  \var;«hut 
we  meet  together  at  the  feast.  Our  swords  are 
turned  on  the  foe  of  our  land :  he  melts  before 
us  on  the  field.  Let  the  days  of  our  fathers  be 
forgot,  hero  of  mossy  Strumon  1' 

'  King  of  Morven,'  replied  the  chief, '  I  remem- 
ber thy  father  with  joy .  He  was  terrible  in  battle, 
the  rage  of  the  chief  was  deadly.  My  eyes  were 
full  of  tears  when  the  king  of  heroes  fell.  The 
valiant  fall ,  O  Fingal  I  the  feeble  remain  on  the 
hills  I  How  many  heroes  have  passed  awav  in  the 
days  of  Morni  1  Yet  I  did  not  shun  the  battle ; 
neither  did  I  fly  from  the  strife  of  the  valiant. 
Now  let  the  friends  of  Fingal  rest,  for  the  night 
is  around ,  that  they  may  rise  with  strength  to 
battle  against  car -borne  Lathraon.  I  hear  the 
sound  of  his  host,  like  thmider  moving  on  thehills. 
OssianI  and  fair-haired  Gaull  ye  are  young  and 
swift  in  the  race.  Observe  the  foes  of  Fingal  from 
that  woody  hill.  But  approach  them  not:  your 
fathers  are  not  near  to  shield  you.  Let  not  your 
fame  fall  at  once.  The  valour  of  youth  may  fail  I ' 
We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy. 
We  moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  steps 
are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burns  "vvith  all 
its  stars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the  field. 
The  distant  noise  of  the  foe  reached  our  ears. 
It  was  then  Gaul  spoke,  in  his  valour  :  his  hand 
half-unsheathed  his  sword. 
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'  Son  of  Fingall '  lie  said, '  why  burns  the  soul 
of  Gaul  ?  my  heart  beats  high.  31y  steps  are  dis- 
ordered ;  my  halid  trembles  on  my  sword.  When 
I  look  to^\ards  the  foe  my  soul  lightens  before 
me.  I  see  their  sleeping  host.  Tremble  thus  the 
souls  of  the  valiant  in  battles  of  the  spear  .^  How 
would  the  soul  of  Morni  rise  if  we  should  rush 
on  the  foe  I  Our  renown  Avould  grow  in  song  : 
our  steps  ^vould  be  stately  in  the  eyes  of  the 
brave.' 

'  Son  of  Morni,  'I  replied,  'my  soul  delights 
in  war.  I  delight  to  shine  in  battle  alone,  to  give 
mv  name  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  the  foe  should 
prevail?  can  I  behold  th^  eyes  of  the  king?  They 
are  terrible  in  his  displeasure,  and  like  the  flames 
of  death.  But  I  will  not  behold  them  in  his 
wrath  !  Ossian  shall  prevail  or  fall.  But  shall  the 
fame  of  the  vanquished  rise?  They  pass  like  a 
shade  away.  But  the  fame  of  Ossian  shall  rise  I 
His  deeds  shall  be  like  his  father's.  Let  us  rush 
in  our  arms;  son  of  Morni,  let  us  rush  to  fight. 
Gaul,  if  thou  shouldst  return,  go  to  Selma's  lofty 
hall.  Tell  to  Everallin  that  I  fell  w  ith  fame ;  carry 
this  sword  to  Branno's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it 
to  Oscar,  when  the  years  of  his  youth  shall  arise.' 
'Son  of  Fingal,'  Gaul  replied  with  a  sigh, 
'shall  I  return  after  Ossian  is  low?  What  would 
my  father  say?  What  Fingal,  the  king  of  men? 
The  feeble  w  onldturn  their  eyes  and  say,  'Behold 
Gaul ,  who  left  his  friend  in  his  blood ! '  Ye  shall 
not  behold  me,  ye  feeble,  but  in  the  midst  of 
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my  renown  I  Ossiau ,  I  have  heard  from  my  fa- 
ther the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes ;  their  mighty 
deeds  when  alone !  for  the  sonl  increases  in 
danger! ' 

'Son  of  Morni,'  I  rephed,  and  strode  before 
him  on  the  heath,  '  our  fathers  shall  praise  our 
valour  ^\hen  they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of 
gladness  shall  rise  on  their  souls ,  when  their 
eyes  are  full  of  tears.  They  will  say,  'Our  sons 
have  not  fallen  unknown  :  they  spread  death 
around  them.'  But  Avhy  should  ^ye  think  of  the 
narrow  house?  The  sword  defends  the  brave. 
But  death  pursues  the  flight  of  the  feeble  ;  their 
renown  is  never  heard.' 

We  rushed  forward  through  night;  we  canie 
to  the  roar  of  a  stream,  which  bent  its  blue  course 
round  the  foe,  through  trees  that  echoed  to  its 
sound.  We  came  to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
saw  the  sleeping  host.  Their  fires  were  decayed 
on  the  plain;  the  lonely  steps  of  their  scouts  were 
distant  far.  I  stretched  my  spear  before  me,  to 
support  my  steps  over  the  stream.  But  Gaul 
took  my  hand ,  and  spoke  the  w  ords  of  the  brave. 
'  Shall  the  son  of  Fingal  rush  on  the  sleeping  foe  ? 
Shall  he  come  like  a  blast  by  night,  when  it 
overturns  the  young  trees  in  secret  I  Fingal  did 
not  receive  his  fame ,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the 
gray  hairs  of  Morni,  for  actions  like  these.  Strike, 
Ossian,  strike  the  shield,  and  let  their  thou- 
sands rise  I  Let  them  meetGaul  in  his  first  battle, 
that  he  may  try  the  strength  of  his  arm.' 


My  soul  rejoiced  over  the  \vari:ior  :  my  l)ursting 
tears  came  down.  '  xVnd  the  foe  shall  meet  thee , 
Gaul,'  I  said:  'the  fame  of  jMorni's  son  shall 
arise.  But  rush  not  too  far ,  my  hero :  let  the 
gleam  of  thy  steel  be  near  to  Ossian.  Let  our 
hands  join  in  slaughter.  Gaull  dost  thou  not 
behold  that  rock  ?  Its  gray  side  dimly  gleams  to 
the  stars.  Should  the  foe  prevail,  let  our  back 
be  towards  the  rock.  Then  shall  they  fear  to 
approach  our  spears ;  for  death  is  in  our  hands  I ' 

I  struck  thrice  my  echoing  shield.  The  start- 
ing foe  arose.  We  rushed  on  in  the  sound  of  our 
arms.  Their  crowded  steps  fly  over  the  heath. 
They  thought  that  the  mighty  Fingal  was  come. 
The  strength  of  their  arms  withered  aw^ay.  The 
sound  of  their  flight  w  as  like  that  of  flame ,  when 
it  rashes  through  the  blasted  groves.  It  was  then 
the  spear  of  Gaul  flew^  in  its  strength  ;  it  w  as  then 
his  sword  arose.  Cremor  fell ;  and  mighty  Leth. 
Dunthormo  struggled  in  his  blood.  The  steel 
rushed  through  Crotho's  side ,  as  bent  he  rose 
on  his  spear ;  the  black  stream  poured  from  the 
wound,  and  hissed  on  the  half-extinguished  oak. 
Cathmin  saw  the  steps  of  the  hero  behind  him  ; 
he  ascended  a  blasted  tree;  but  the  spear  pierced 
him  from  behind.  Shrieking,  panting,  he  fell. 
Moss  and  ^vithered  branches  pursue  his  fall,  and 
strew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds  ,  son  of  Morni ,  in  the 
first  of  thy  bailies.  IVor  slept  the  sword  by  thy 
side,  thou  last  of  Fiugal's  race!  Ossian  rushed 
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forAN  ard  in  his  strength ;  the  people  fell  befoi-e 
him  ;  as  the  grass  by  the  staff  of  the  boy,  when 
he  whistles  along  the  field ,  and  the  gray  beard 
of  the  thistle  falls.  But  careless  the  youth  moves 
on ;  his  steps  are  towards  the  desert.  Gray 
morning  rose  around  us ;  the  winding  streams 
are  bright  along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered 
on  a  hill;  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rose.  He  bent 
the  red  eye  of  his  wrath  :  he  is  silent  in  his  rising 
grief.  He  often  struck  his  bossy  shield  :  and  his 
steps  are  unequal  on  the  heath.  I  saw  the  distant 
darkness  of  the  hero ,  and  I  spoke  to  IMorni's 
son. 

'  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,  dost  thou  behold 
the  foe.-*  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their  wrath. 
Let  our  steps  be  towards  the  king  '.  He  shall  rise 
in  his  strength,  and  the  host  of  Lathmon  vanish. 
Our  fame  is  around  us,  warrior;  theej^esofthe 
aged^  will  rejoice.  But  let  us  fly,  son  of  Morni, 
Lathmon  descends  the  hill.*  'Then  let  our  steps 
be  slow,'  replied  the  fair-haired  Gaul;  'lest 
the  foe  say,  with  a  smile,  'Behold  the  warriors 
of  night !  They  arc  ,  like  ghosts ,  terrible  in 
darkness;  they  melt  away  before  the  beam  of 
the  east.'  Ossian,  take  the  shield  ofGormar, 
who  fell  beneath  thy  spear.  The  aged  heroes 
will  rejoice,  beholding  the  deeds  of  their  sons.' 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain ,  when 
Sulmath  came  1o  car-borne  Lathmon  :  Sulmath 

'  Fingal.  »  rinp,al  and  Morni. 
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chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark-rolhng  stream  of 
i)u\ ranna.  '  Why  dost  thou  not  rush ,  son  of 
iSuiith ,  A\  ith  a  thousand  of  thy  heroes?  Why  dost 
thou  not  descend  \viththy  host,  before  the  war- 
riors tly?  Their  blue  arms  are  beaming  to  the 
risiui;  light,  and  then"  steps  are  before  us  on  the 
heath!' 

'Son  of  the  feeble  hand,'  said  Lathraon, 
'  shall  my  host  descend!  They  are  but  two,  son 
of  Dutha !  shall  a  thousand  lift  their  steel  I  Nuiith 
would  mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  departure  of 
his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  from  Lathmon , 
when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached.  Go  thou 
to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha  I  I  behold  the 
stately  steps  of  Ossian.  Kis  fame  is  worthy  of  my 
steel !  let  us  contend  in  light. ' 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the 
words  of  the  king.  I  raised  the  shield  on  my 
arm;  Gaid  placed  in  my  hand  the  sword  of 
Morni.  We  return  to  the  murmuring  stream  ; 
Lathmon  came  down  in  his  strength.  His  dark 
host  rolled,  like  clouds,  behind  him;  but  the 
son  of  JNuath  was  bright  in  his  steel ! 

'  Son  of  Fingal, '  said  the  hero  ,  '  thy  fame  has 
grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of  mv 
people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men!  Lift  now 
thy  spear  against  Lathmon ;  lay  the  son  of  Nuath 
low  I  Lay  him  low  among  his  warriors,  or  thou 
thyself  niust  fall!  It  shall  never  be  told  in  my 
l.a..s  that  my  people  fell  in  my  presence  :  that 
they  fell  in  the  presence  of  Lathmon  ^vhen  his 
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swci  d  rested  by  his  side  :  the  bhie  eyes  of  Cutba 
would  roll  in  tears ;  her  steps  be  lonely  in  the 
vales  of  Dunlathmon  I ' 

'Neither  shall  it  be  told,'  I  rcpbed,  '  tbat 
the  son  of  Fingal  fled.  Vv  ere  bis  steps  covered 
with  darkness,  yet  would  not  Ossian  fly!  His 
soul  would  meet  him  and  say,  'Does  the  bard 
of  Selma  fear  the  foe?'  No :  he  does  not  fear  the 
foe.  His  joy  is  in  the  midst  of  battle!' 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  spear.  He  pierced 
the  shield  of  Ossian.  I  felt  the  cold  steel  by  my 
side.  I  drew  the  sword  of  Morni.  1  cut  the  spear 
in  twain.  The  bright  point  foil  glittering  on  earth. 
The  son  of  Nuiith  burnt  in  his  wrath.  He  lifted 
high  his  sounding  shield.  His  dark  eyes  rolled 
above  it,  as,  bending  forward,  it  shone  like  a 
gate  of  brass.  But  Ossian's  spear  pierced  the 
brightness  of  its  bosses,  and  sunk  in  a  tree  that 
rose  ])chind.  The  shield  hung  on  the  quivering 
lance!  But  Lathmon  still  advanced!  Gaul  foresaw 
the  fall  of  the  chief.  He  stretched  his  buckler 
before  my  sword ;  when  it  descended,  in  a  stream 
of  light,  over  the  king  of  Dunlathmon  I 

Lathmon  beheld  the  son  of  Morni.  The  tear 
started  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  sword  of  his 
fathers  on  the  earth ,  and  spoke  the  words  of  the 
brave. 

'  Why  should  Lathmon  fight  against  the  first  of 
men?  Your  souls  are  beams  from  heaven;  your 
swords  the  flames  of  death !  Who  can  equal  the 
renown  of  the  beroes,  whose  deeds  are  so  great 
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in  youth?  O  that  ye  were  in  the  halls  of  Nniith , 
in  the  green  dwelhng  of  Lathnion  I  'Jlicii  would 
my  father  say  that  his  son  did  not  yield  to  the 
weak.  But  who  comes,  a  mighty  stream,  along 
the  echoing  heath?  The  little  hills  are  troubled 
before  him.  A  thousand  ghosts  are  on  the  beams 
of  his  steel ;  the  ghosts  of  those  ^vho  are  to  fall 
by  the  king  of  resounding  Morven.  Happy  art 
thou,  O  Fingal  I  thy  sons  shall  fight  thy  wars. 
Thev  go  forth  before  thee;  they  return  with  the 
steps  of  their  renown  I' 

Fingal  came,  in  his  mildness,  rejoicing  in 
secret  over  the  deeds  of  his  son.  !!Morni's  face 
brightened  with  gladness.  His  aged  eyes  look 
faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the 
halls  of  Selma.  W>  sat  around  the  feast  of  shells. 
The  maids  of  song  came  into  our  presence,  and 
the  mildly-blushing  Everallin  I  Her  hair  spreads 
on  her  neck  of  snow,  her  eve  rolls  in  secret  on 
Ossian.  She  touched  the  harp  of  music!  we 
blessed  the  daughter  of  Branno  ! 

Fingal  rose  in  his  place,  and  spoke  to  Lathmon, 
king  of  spears.  The  sword  of  Trenmor  shook  by 
his  side,  as  high  he  raised  his  mighty  arm.  '  Son 
of  jN  uiith ,'  he  said ,  '  why  dost  thou  search  for 
fame  in  ^lorven.''  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the 
feeble;  our  swords  gleam  not  over  the  weak. 
When  did  we  rouse  thee,  O  Lathmon,  with  the 
sound  of  war?  Fingal  does  not  delight  in  battle, 
though  his  arm  is  strong  I  My  renown  grows  on 
the  fall  of  the  haughty.     The  light  of  my  stcei 
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pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes  I 
and  the  tombs  of  the  vahant  rise ;  the  tombs  of 
my  people  rise,  O  my  fathers  I  I  at  last  must 
remain  alone  ?  But  I  will  remain  renowned  :  the 
departure  of  my  soul  shall  be  a  stream  of  light. 
Lathmon  I  retire  to  thy  place  I  Turn  thy  battles 
to  other  lands !  The  race  of  Morven  are  renown- 
ed ;  their  foes  are  the  sons  of  the  unhappy  I' 
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I  It  may  not  he  inn)roper  here  to  give  the  story  which 
is  the  founilatiou  of  this  poem ,  as  it  is  handed 
down  hy  tradition.  Usnolh  ,  lord  of  Elha  ,  which  is 
probably  that  part  of  Argyleshire  which  is  near  Loch 
Eta  ,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Lorn ,  had  three  sons , 
Nalhos,  Althos  ,  and  Ardan  ,  liy  Slissfima  ,  the 
daughter  of  Semo ,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated 
Cuthullin.  The  three  brothers  ,  when  very  yoiing  , 
were  sent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learn 
the  use  of  arms  under  their  uncle  CuihuUin,  who 
made  a  great  figure  in  that  kingdom.  They  were  just 
landed  in  Ulster,  when  the  news  of  CuthuUin's 
death  arrived.  Nathos,  though  very  young,  took  the 
command  of  CuthuUin's  army ,  made  head  against 
Cairbar  the  usurper,  and  defeated  him  in  several 
battles.  Cairbar  at  last  having  found  means  to  murder 
Cormac ,  the  lawful  king  ,  the  army  of  Nathos  shifted 
sides  ,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return  into 
Ulster,  in  order  to  pass  over  into  Scotland. 

Dar-thula,  the  daughter  of  Colla  ,  with  whom 
Cairbar  was  in  love  ,  resided  at  that  time  in  Selama, 
a  castle  in  Ulster.  She  sav,' ,  fell  in  love ,  and  fled 
with  Nathos;  but  a  storm  rising  at  sea,  they  were 
unfortunately  driven  back  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Ulster  where  Cairbar  was  encamped  with  his  army. 
The  three  brothers,  after  having  defended  themselves 
for  some  time  with  great  bravery,  were  overpowered 
and  slain,  and  the  unfortunate  Dar-lhula  killed 
herself  upon  the  J)odv  of  licr  beloved  Nathos. 
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The  poem  opens  on  the  night  preceding  the  death 
of  the  sons  of  Usnoth ,  and  brings  in  by  Avay  of 
episode  what  passed  before.  It  lehites  the  dealh  of 
I)ar-thiila  differently  from  llie  common  tradition. 
This  account  is  the  most  probable,  as  suicide  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  in  those  early  times  ,  for  no 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  old  poetry  ] 

DAUGPITER  of  heaven,  fair  art  tboul  the 
silence  of  thy  face  is  pleasant  I  Thoa  comest  forth 
i  n  loveliness.  The  stars  attend  thy  blue  course  in 
the  east.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy  presence,  O 
moon  I  They  brighten  their  dark-brown  sides. 
A'\'ho  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  light  of  the  silent 
night?  The  stars  are  ashamed  in  thy  presence. 
They  turn  away  their  sparkling  eyes.  W  hither 
dost  thou  retire  from  thy  course  when  the  dark- 
ness of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Hast  thou  thy 
hall,  like  Ossian ?  Dwellest  thou  in  the  shadow 
of  grief?  Have  thy  sisters  fallen  from  heaven  ? 
Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee ,  at  night ,  no 
more?  Yes !  they  have  fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou 
dost  often  retire  to  mourn.  But  thou  thyself 
shalt  fail  one  night,  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in 
heaven.  The  stars  will  then  lift  up  their  heads  : 
they,  who  were  ashamed  in  thy  presence,  will 
rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy  bright- 
ness. Look  from  thy  gates  in  the  sky.  Burst  the 
cloud  ,  O  wind  I  that  the  daughter  of  night  may 
look  forth ;  that  the  shaggy  mountains  may 
brighten ,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  white  waves  in 
hght. 
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Nathos  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos,  that  heam  of 
youth.  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers.  The}'  move  in 
the  gloom  of  their  course.  The  sons  of  Usnoth 
move  in  darkness,  from  the  wrath  of  Cairhar  of 
Erin.  Who  is  that,  dim  by  their  side  ?  The  night 
has  covered  lier  beauty  I  Her  hair  sighs  on  ocean's 
"svind.  Her  robe  streams  in  dusky  wreaths.  She 
is  hke  the  fair  spirit  of  heaven  in  the  midst  of  his 
shadowy  mist.  Who  is  it  but  Dar-thula,  the  first 
of  Erin's  maids  ?  She  has  fled  from  the  love  of 
Cairbar,with  blue-shielded  Nathos. But  the  winds 
deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula  I  They  deny  the  woody 
Etha  to  thy  sails.  These  are  not  the  mountains 
of  Nathos  ;  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  his  climbing 
waves.  The  halls  of  Cairhar  are  near  :  the  towers 
of  the  foe  lift  their  headsl  Erin  stretches  its  green 
head  into  the  sea.  Tm'a^s  bay  receives  the  ship. 
Where  have  ye  been ,  ye  southern  winds ,  when 
the  sons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have 
been  sporting  on  the  plains,  pursuing  the  thistle's 
beard.  O  that  ye  had  been  rustling  in  the  sails 
of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha  arose  I  till  they 
arose  in  their  clouds ,  and  saw  their  returning 
chief  I  Long  hast  thou  been  absent ,  Nathos  I  the 
day  of  thv  return  is  past  I 

But  the  land  of  strangers  saw  thee  lovely  I  thou 
wastlovelv  inthe  eves  of  Dar-thula.  Thy  face  was 
like  the  light  of  the  morning.  Thy  hair  like  the 
raven's  wing.  Thy  soid  was  generous  and  mild , 
hke  the  hour  of  tlie  seUing  sun.  Thy  words  were 
the  gale  of  the  reeds ;  the  gliding  stream  of  Lora ! 

4* 
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But  when  the  rage  of  battle  rose,  thou  wast  a  sea 
in  a  storm.  The  clang  of  thy  arms  was  terrible  : 
the  host  vanished  at  the  sound  of  thy  course.  It 
was  then  Dar-tluila  beheld  thee ,  from  the  top 
of  her  mossy  to\\  er :  from  the  tower  of  Selama, 
^vhere  her  fathers  dwelt. 

'  Lovely  art  thou,  O  stranger  I '  she  said,  for  her 
trembling  soul  arose.  'Fair  art  thou  in  thy  battles, 
friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac !  Why  dost  thou  rush 
on  in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the  ruddy  look  .-*  Few 
are  thy  hands  in  fight  against  the  dark -brown 
Cairbar  I  O  that  I  might  be  freed  from  his  love , 
that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  Kathos  I 
Blest  are  the  rocks  of  Etha  I  they  will  behold  his 
steps  at  ihe  chase ;  they  will  see  his  white  bosom, 
when  the  wi nds  lift  his  flowing  hair  1 '  Such  were 
thy  words ,  Dar-thula,  in  Selama's mossy  towers. 
But  now  the  night  is  around  thee.  The  winds 
have  deceived  thy  sails  —  the  winds  have  deceived 
thy  sails,  Dar-thula!  Their  blustering  sound  is 
high.  Cease  a  little  while,  O  north  wind  I  Let  me 
hear  the  voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely, 
Dar-thula,  between  the  rustling  blasts  I 

'Are  these  the  rocks  of  Nathos? '  she  said,  'this 
the  roar  of  his  mountain-streams  !  Comes  that 
lieam  of  light  from  Usnoth's  nightly  hail  ?  The 
mist  spreads  around  ;  the  beam  is  feeble  and 
distant  far.  But  the  light  of  Dar-thula's  sonl 
dwells  in  the  chi(;f  of  Etha !  Son  of  the  generous 
Usnolh,  why  that  broken  sigh?  Are  we  in  the 
land  of  strangers,  chief  of  echoing  Eiha  ?' 
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'  These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,'  lie  rephed, 
'  nor  this  ihe  roar  of  his  streams.  ]\o  hght  comes 
from  Etha's  halls,  for  ihey  are  distant  far.  We 
are  in  the  land  of  strangers,  in  the  land  of  crnel 
Cairbar.  The  winds  have  deceived  ns,  Dar-thula. 
Erin  lifts  here  her  hills.  Go  towards  the  north, 
Althos  :  1)6  thy  steps,  Ardan,  along  the  coast; 
that  the  foe  may  not  come  in  darkness,  and  our 
hopes  of  Etha  fail.  I  will  go  towards  that  mossy 
to^ver,  to  see  who  dwells  about  the  beam.  Rest, 
Dar-thula,  on  the  shore!  rest  in  peace,  thou 
lovely  light !  the  sword  of  Nathos  is  around  thee, 
like  the  lightning  of  heaven?' 

lie  went.  She  sat  alone ;  she  heard  the  rolling 
of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye.  She  looks 
for  returning  Nathos.  Her  soul  trembles  at  the 
blast.  She  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread  of  his 
feet.  The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard.  '  Where 
art  thou  ,  son  of  my  love  I  The  roar  of  the  blast 
is  around  me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy  night.  But 
Nathos  does  not  return.  What  detains  thee,cliief 
of  Etha?  Have  the  foes  met  the  hero  in  the  strife 
of  the  night?' 

He  returned;  but  his  face  was  dark.  He  had 
seen  his  departed  friend  !  H  was  the  wall  of  Tura . 
The  ghosts  of  Cuthuilin  stalked  there  alone  :  the 
sighing  of  his  breast  was  frequent.  The  decayed 
flame  of  his  eyes  was  terrible  I  His  spear  was  a 
column  of  mist.  The  stars  looked  dim  through 
his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hollow  wind  in  a 
cave  :  his  eye  a  light  seen  afar.   He  told  the  tale 
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of  grief.  The  soul  of  Nalhos  Avas  sad ,  like  the  sun 
in  the  day  of  mist ,  when  his  face  is  watery  and 
dim, 

'Why  art  thou  sad,  ONathos?'  said  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Colla.  '  Thou  art  a  pillar  of  light  to 
Dar-thula.  The  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in  Etha's  chief. 
Where  is  my  friend,  hut  Nathos?  My  father,  my 
brother  is  fallen  I  Silence  dwells  on  Selama.  Sad- 
ness spreads  on  the  blue  streams  of  my  land.  My 
friends  have  fallen  ^vith  Cormac.  The  mighty 
were  slain  in  the  battles  ofErrn.  Hear,  son  of 
Usnoth !  her,  O  Nathos  !  my  tale  of  grief. 

'Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue 
streams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent 
blast  came  rustling,  in  the  tops  of  Selama's 
groves.  My  seat  was  beneath  a  tree,  on  the  walls 
of  my  fathers.  Truthil  past  l)efore  my  soul ;  the 
])rother  of  my  love  :  he  that  was  absent  in  battle 
against  the  haughty  Cairbarl  Bending  on  his 
spear ,  the  gray-liaired  Colla  came.  His  downcast 
face  is  dark,  and  sorrow  dwells  in  his  soul.  His 
sword  is  on  the  side  of  the  hero ;  the  helmet  of 
his  fathers  on  his  head.  The  battle  grows  in  his 
breast.  He  strives  to  hide  the  tear. 

' '  Dar-thula  ,  my  daughter,'  he  said,  '  thou  art 
the  last  of  Colla's  race!  Truthil  is  fallen  in  battle. 
The  chief  of  Selama  is  no  more  I  Cairbar  comes, 
with  his  thousands,  towards  Selama's  walls.  Colla 
will  meet  his  pride ,  and  revenge  his  son.  But 
where  shall  I  fmd  thy  safety ,  Dar-thula ,  with 
he  dark-brown  hair?  thou  art  lovely  as  Llie  sun- 
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beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are  low!'  *Is 
the  son  of  Lattle  fallen?'  I  said,  Avith  a  bursting 
sigh.  '  Ceased  the  generous  soul  of  Truthil  to 
lighten  through  the  field?  My  safety,  Colla,  is 
in  that  bow.  I  have  learned  to  pierce  the  deer. 
Is  not  Cairbar  like  the  hart  of  the  desert,  father 
of  fallen  Truthd?' 

'  The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy.  The 
crowded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  The  lips 
of  Colla  trend)led.  His  gray  beard  whistled  in 
the  blast.  '  Thou  art  the  sister  of  Truthil , '  he 
said ;  '  thou  burnest  in  the  fire  of  his  soul.  Take, 
Dar-thula,  take  that  spear,  that  brazen  shield, 
that  burnished  helm ;  they  are  the  spoils  of  a 
warrior ,  a  son  of  early  youth  I  When  the  light 
rises  on  Selania,  we  go  to  meet  the  car-borne 
Cairbar.  But  keep  thou  near  the  arm  of  Colla, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  my  shield.  Thy  father, 
Dar-lhula ,  could  once  defend  thee;  but  age  is 
trembling  on  his  hand.  The  strength  of  his  arm 
has  failed.   His  soul  is  darkened  with  grief.* 

'  We  passed  the  night  in  sorrow.  The  light  of 
morning  rose.  I  shone  in  the  arms  of  battle.  The 
gray-haired  hero  moved  before.  The  sons  of  Se- 
lama  convened  around  the  sounding  shield  of 
Colla.  But  few  were  they  in  the  plain ,  and  their 
locks  were  gray.  The  youths  had  fallen  with 
Tiuthil ,  in  the  battle  of  car  -  borne  Cormac. 
'  Friends  of  my  youth,'  said  Colla,  'it  was  not 
thus  you  have  seen  me  in  arms.  It  was  not  thus 
1  strode  to  battle  when  the  great  Confaden  fell. 
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Jhit  ye  are  laden  with  grief.  The  darkness  of  age 
<onies  hke  the  mist  of  the  desert.  My  shield  is 
>vorn  with  years!  my  sword  is  fixed  in  its  place  '! 
I  said  to  my  soul,  thy  evening  shall  be  calm  : 
th}'  departure  like  a  fading  light.  But  the  storm 
has  returned.  I  bend  like  an  aged  oak.  My 
boughs  are  fallen  on  Selama.  I  tremble  in  my 
place.  Where  art  thou  with  thy  fallen  heroes, 
O  my  beloved  Truthil  ?  Thou  answerest  not  from 
Ihy  rushing  blast.  The  soul  of  thy  father  is  sad. 
But  I  will  be  sad  no  morel  Cairbar  or  Colla 
must  fall!  I  feel  the  returning  strength  of  my 
aim.  My  heart  leaps  at  the  sound  of  war. ' 

'  The  hero  drew  his  sword.  The  gleaming 
blades  of  his  people  rose.  They  moved  along  the 
plain.  Their  gray  hair  streamed  in  the  wind. 
Cairbar  sat  at  the  feast,  in  the  silent  plain  of  bo- 
na. He  saw  the  coming  of  the  heroes.  He  called 
bis  chiefs  to  war.  \\  hy  should  I  tell  to  Nathos 
how  the  strife  of  battle  grew?  I  have  seen  thee  in 
Ihe  midst  of  thousands ,  like  the  beam  of  heaven's 
lire  :  it  is  beautiful,  but  terrible ;  the  peojde  fall 
in  its  dreadful  course.  The  spear  of  Colla  fle^v. 
He  remembered  the  battles  of  his  youth.  An  ar- 
row came  with  its  sound.  It  pierced  the  hero's 

'  It  was  the  custom  of  ancient  times,  tliat  every 
warrior,  at  a  certain  age  ,  or  wlieu  he  became  unfit  for 
the  field,  fixed  his  arms  in  the  great  hall  ,  where  the 
trihe  feasted  upon  jovful  occasions.  He  was  afterwards 
never  to  appear  in  J)attle ;  and  this  stage  of  life  was 
called  the  *  time  of  fixing  the  arms. ' 
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side.  H«.fell  on  his  echoing  shield.  My  soul  start- 
ed with  tnii'.  I  stretched  ray  huckler  over  him  ; 
hut  my  hewing  hreast  was  seen  I  Cairhar  came 
with  his  spbr.  He  helield  Selama's  maid.  Joy 
rose  on  his  da^^.biown  face.  He  stayed  the  hfted 
steel.  He  raises  the  tomb  of  Colla.  He  brought 
me  weeping  to  i^^lama.  He  spoke  the  ^vords"  of 
love,  but  my  soul  vas  sad.  I  saw  the  shields  of 
my  fathers;  the  sworl  of  car-horne  Truthil.  I  saw 
the  arms  of  the  dead ;  i^e  tear  was  on  my  cheek  I 
Then  thou  didst  come ,  O  Nathos  I  and  gloomy 
Cairhar  fled.  He  fled  hkcthe  ghost  of  the  desert 
before  the  morning's  heaai.  His  host  was  not 
near;  and  feeble  was  his  arm  against  thy  steel  I 
Why  art  thou  sad ,  O  JVathos !  said  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Colla. 

'  I  have  met,'  '•replied  the  hero,  the  battle  in  my 
youth.  3Iy  arm  could  not  lift  the  spear  when  dan- 
gerfTrst  arose.  My  soul  brightened  in  the  presence 
of  war,  as  the  green  narrow  vale,  when  the  sun 
pours  his  streamy  beams,  before  he  hides  his  head 
in  a  storm.  The  lonely  traveller  feels  a  mournful 
joy.  He  sees  the  darkness  that  slowly  comes.  My 
soul  iirightened  in  danger  before  I  saw  Selama's 
fair ;  before  I  saw  thee ,  like  a  star  that  shines  on 
the  hill  at  night :  the  cloud  advances ,  and  threat- 
ens the  lovely  hght  I  We  are  in  the  land  of  foes. 
The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula!  The 
strength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor  the  moun- 
tains of  Etha.  Where  shall  I  fmd  thy  peace, 
daughter  of  mighty  Colla?  The  brotliers  of  Na- 
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thos  are  brave,  and  his  own  sword  hatl  shone  in 
fight.  But  what  are  the  sons  of  Usi^th  to  the 
host  of  dark-bro^ved  Cairbar?  O  tht  the  Avinds 
had  brought  thy  sails ,  Oscar,  king  'imen  I  Thou 
didst  promise  to  come  to  ihe  battl  s  of  fallen  Cor- 
mac  I  Then  would  my  hand  be  stong  as  the  flam- 
ing arm  of  death.  Cairbar  Avodd  tremble  in  his 
halls,  and  peace  dwell  round  tie  lovely  Dar-thula. 
But  why  dost  thou  fall ,  i>y  soul  ?  The  sons  of 
Usnoth  may  prevail  1^ 

'And  they  will  prev.-il,  O  Nathos!'  said  the 
rising  soul  of  the  maia.  '  Never  shall  Dar-Lhula 
behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Caii-bar.  Give  me 
those  arms  of  brass,  that  glitter  to  the  passing 
meteor.  I  see  them  dimly  in  the  dark- bosomed 
ship.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle  of  steel. 
Ghost  of  the  noble  Collal  do  I  behold  thee  on 
that  cloud?  Who  is  that  dim  beside  thee?  Is  it 
the  car-borne  Truthil?  Shall  I  behold  the  halls 
of  him  that  slew  Selama's  chief  I  ]No  :  I  will  not 
behold  them,  sjMrits  of  my  lovel' 

Joy  rose  in  the  face  of  Kathos  when  he  heard 
the  white-bosomed  maid.  '  Daughter  of  Selamal 
thou  shinest  along  my  soul.  Come  with  thy  thou- 
sands, Cairbar  I  the  strength  of  Nathos  is  return- 
ed !  Thou ,  O  aged  Usnoth  I  shalt  not  hear  that 
thy  son  has  fled.  I  remember  thy  words  on  Elba 
Avlien  my  sails  began  to  rise  :  when  I  spread  ihem 
towards  Erin,  towards  the  mossy  walls  of  Tuial 
'  Thou  goest,'  he  said, '  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of 
shields  1  Thou  goest  to  Cuthullin  ,  chief  of  men. 
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who  never  fled  from  danger.  Let  not  thine 
arm  be  feeble  :  neither  be  thy  thoughts  of 
flight;  lest  the  son  of  Semo  shoidd  say ,  that  Etha's 
race  are  weak.  His  words  may  come  to  Usnoth , 
and  sadden  his  soul  in  the  hall. '  The  tear 
^\  as  on  my  father's  cheek.  He  gave  this  shining 
sword  I 

'  I  came  to  Tura's  bay;  but  the  halls  of  Tura 
were  silent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  was  none 
to  tell  of  the  son  of  generous  Semo.  I  went  to 
the  halls  of  shells ,  w  here  the  arms  of  his  fathers 
hung.  But  the  arms  were  gone,  and  aged  Lamhor 
sat  in  tears.  '  Whence  are  the  arms  of  steel?'  said 
the  rising  Lamhor.  'Tlie  light  of  the  spear  has 
long  been  absent  from  Tura's  dusky  walls.  Come 
ye  from  the  rolling  sea?  or  from  Temora's  mourn- 
ful halls?' 

'  '  \^'e  come  from  the  sea , '  I  said , '  from  Us- 
noth's  rising  towers.  We  are  the  sons  of  Slissa- 
ma,  the  daughter  of  car-borne  Semo.  Where  is 
Tura's  chief,  son  of  the  silent  hall?  But  why 
should  Nathos  ask?  for  I  behold  thy  tears.  Ho\v 
did  the  mighty  fall ,  son  of  the  lonely  Tura?'  'He 
fell  not ,  Lamhor  replied ,  '  like  the  silent  star  of 
night,  when  it  flies  through  darkness  and  is  no 
more.  But  he  was  like  a  meteor  that  shoots  into 
a  distant  land.  Death  attends  its  dreary  course. 
Itself  is  the  sign  of  wars.  Mournfid  are  the  banks 
of  Lego ;  and  the  roar  of  streamy  Lara !  There 
the  hero  fell ,  son  of  the  noble  Usnolh  I '  '  The 
hero  fell  in  the  midst  of  slaughter,'  I  said  with  a 
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bursting  sigh.  'His  hand  was  strong  in  war. 
Death  dimly  sat  behind  his  sword. 

'  We  came  to  Lego's  sounding  banks.  We  found 
his  rising  tomb.  His  friends  in  battle  are  there — 
his  bards  of  many  songs.  Three  days  ^ve  mourn- 
ed over  the  hero  :  on  the  fourth  I  struck  the 
shield  of  Caithbat.  The  heroes  gathered  round 
with  joy,  and  shook  their  beamy  spears.  Corlath 
was  near  with  his  host,  the  friend  of  car-borne 
Cairbar.  We  canve  like  a  stream  by  night.  His 
heroes  fell  before  us.  When  the  jieople  of  the 
ralley  rose,  they  saw  their  blood  with  morning's 
light.  But  we  rolled  away,  like^vreaths  of  misl, 
to  Cormac's  echoing  hall.  Our  swords,  rose  to 
defend  the  king.  But  Temora's  halls  were  empty. 
Cormac  had  fallen  in  his  youth.  The  king  of 
Erin  was  no  more  ! 

'  Sadness  seized  the  sons  of  Erin.  They  slowly, 
gloomily  retired;  like  clouds  that  long  having 
threatened  rain  ,  vanish  behind  the  hills.  The 
sons  of  Usnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  towards 
Tura's  sounding  bay.  We  passed  by  Selama. 
Cairbar  retired  hke  Lano's  mist,  when  driven 
before  the  winds.  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O 
Dar-thula!  hke  the  light  of  Etha's  sun.  '  Lovely 
is  that  beam  ! '  I  said.  The  crowded  sigh  of  my 
bosom  rose.  Thou  camest  in  thy  beauty,  Dar- 
thula,  to  Etha's  mournful  chief.  But  the  winds 
have  deceived  us ,  daughter  of  CoUa ,  and  the 
foe  is  near  I ' 

'Yes,  the  foe  is  near,'  said  the  rushing  strength 
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of  Altlios.  '  I  heard  their  clanging  arms  on  the 
coast.  I  saw  the  dark  wreaths  of  Erin's  standard. 
Distinct  is  the  voice  of  Cairhar  ;  loud  as  Cromla's 
falling  stream  He  had  seen  the  dark  ship  on 
the  sea ,  hefore  the  dusky  night  came  down.  His 
people  w  atch  on  Lona's  plain.  'J'hey  lift  ten  thou- 
sand swords.'  '  And  let  them  lift  ten  thousand 
swords,'  said  INathos  with  a  smile.  'The  sons 
of  car-horne  Usnoth  will  never  tremble  in  dan- 
ger I  Why  dost  thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam ,  thou 
roaring  sea  of  Erin?  Why  do  ye  rustle  on  your 
dark  wings,  ye  whistling  storms  of  the  sky?  Do 
ye  think  ,  ye  storms  ,  that  ye  keep  Aathos  on  the 
coast?  jNo  ;  his  soul  detains  him,  children  of 
the  night!  Althos,  bring  my  father's  arms  :  thou 
seest  them  beaming  to  the  stars.  Bring  the  spear 
of  Semo.   It  stands  in  the  dark-bosomed  ship? 

He  brought  the  arms.  JN  athos  covered  his  limbs 
in  all  their  shining  steel.  'Jlie  stride  of  the  chief 
is  lovely.  The  joy  of  his  eyes  was  terrible.  He 
looks  towards  the  coming  of  Cairbar.  The  wind 
is  rustling  in  his  hair.  Dar-thula  is  silent  at  his 
side.  Her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  She  strives 
to  hide  the  rising  sigh.  Two  tears  swell  ia  her 
radiant  eyes? 

'  Althos  I '  said  the  chief  of  Etha ,  '  I  see  a  cave 
in  that  rock.  Place  Dar-thula  there.  Let  thy 
arm ,  my  brother,  be  strong.  Ardan  I  Ave  meet 
the  foe ;  call  to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that 
he  came  in  his  sounding  steel,  to  meet  the  son 
of  Usnoth  1  Dar-thula,  if  thou  shalt  escape,  look 
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not  on  the  fallen  Nathos!  Lift  thy  sails,  O  Al- 
thosl  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  my  land. 

'Tell  the  chief  that  his  son  fell  with  fame: 
that  my  sword  did  not  shun  the  fight.  Tell  him 
1  fell  in  the  midst  of  thousands.  Let  the  joy  of 
his  grief  he  great.  Daughter  of  Colla  I  call  the 
maids  to  Etha's  echoing  hall!  Let  their  songs 
arise  for  Nathos,  when  shadowy  autumn  returns. 
O  that  the  voice  of  Cona ,  that  Ossian  might  be 
heard  in  ni}-  pi-aise  ?  then  would  my  spirit  rejoice 
in  the  midst  of  the  rushing  Avinds.'  'And  my 
voice  shall  praise  thee ,  Nathos,  chief  of  the  woody 
Etha !  The  voice  of  Ossian  shall  rise  in  thy  praise, 
son  of  the  generous  UsnothI  Why  was  I  not  on 
Lena  when  the  battle  rose?  Then  would  the 
sword  of  Ossian  defend  thee,  or  himself  fitU  low  1* 

We  sat  that  night  in  Selma ,  round  the  strength 
of  the  shell.  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  oaks.  The 
spirit  of  the  mountain  '  roared.  The  blast  came 
rustling  through  the  hall,  and  gently  touched 
my  harp.  The  sound  was  mournful  and  low,  like 
the  song  of  the  tomb.  Fingal  heard  it  the  first. 
'J'he  crowded  sighs  of  his  bosom  rose.  'Some  of 
my  heroes  are  low,'  said  the  gray-haired  king  of 
Morven.  '  I  hearthe  sound  of  death  on  the  harp. 
Ossian ,  touch  the  treml>ling  string.  Bid  the 
sori'ow  rise  ,  that  their  spii'its  may  fly  with  joy  to 

■  By  tlie  spirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep 
niul  melancholy  sound  whicli  precedes  a  storm ,  ■well 
known  to  those  who  live  in  a  hif^h  country. 
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Morven's  woody  hills!'  I  touched  the  harp  be- 
fore the  king;  the  sound  was  mournful  and  low. 
'  Bend  forw  ard  from  your  clouds,'  I  said, '  ghosts 
of  my  fathers  I  bend.  Lay  by  the  red  terror  of 
your  course.  Receive  the  falling  chief;  ^vhether 
he  comes  from  a  distant  land ,  or  rises  from  the 
rolling  sea.  Let  his  robe  of  mist  be  near ;  his  spear 
that  is  formed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an  half-extin- 
guished meteor  by  his  side ,  in  the  form  of  the 
hero's  sword.  And,  oh  !  let  his  countenance  be 
lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in  his  pre- 
sence. Bend  from  your  clouds,'  I  said,  'ghosts 
of  my  fathers  1  bend  I' 

Such  Avas  my  song  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly-trem- 
bling harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  Erin's  shore,  sur- 
rounded by  the  night.  He  heard  the  voice  of  the 
foe ,  amidst  the  roar  of  tumbling  waves.  Silent 
he  heard  their  voice ,  and  rested  on  his  spear  I 
Morning  rose,  with  its  beams.  The  sons  of  Ei'in 
appear,  like  gray  rocks,  with  all  their  trees,  they 
spread  along  the  coast.  Cairbar  stood  in  the  midst. 
He  grimly  smiled  when  he  saw  the  foe.  Nathos 
rushed  forward  in  his  strength  :  nor  could  Dar- 
thula  stay  behind.  She  came  with  the  hero  lift- 
ing her  shining  spear.  '  And  who  are  these ,  in 
their  armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth  ?  Who  but 
the  sons  of  Usnoth ,  Althos  and  dark-haired  Ar- 
dan  ? ' 

'Come,'  said  Nathos,  'cornel  chief  of  high 
Temoral  let  our  battle  be  on  the  coast  for  the 
white-bosomed  maid.    His  people  arc  not  \\ith 
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Natlios;  they  are  liehind  these  rolHngseas.  Why 
dost  thou  bring  thy  thousands  against  the  chief 
of  Etha?  Thou  didst  fly  from  him  in  battle,  when 
thy  friends  ^vere  around  his  spear.'  'Youth  of 
the  heart  of  pride,  shall  Erin's  king  fight  with 
thee?  Tliy  lathers  Avere  not  among  the  re- 
nowned ,  nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  Are  the  arms 
of  foes  in  their  halls?  or  the  shields  of  other 
times?  Cairbaris  renowned  in  Temora,  nor  does 
he  fight  ^vith  feeble  men?' 

The  tear  started  from  car-ljorne  INathos.  He 
turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  spears  flew 
at  once.  Three  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then  the 
light  of  their  swords  gleamed  on  high.  The  ranks 
of  Erin  yield,  as  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds  before  a 
blast  of  w  ind.  Then  Cairbar  oi'dered  his  people, 
and  they  drew  a  thousand  boAvs.  A  thousand 
arroAvs  flew.  The  sons  of  Usnoth  fell  in  blood. 
They  fell  like  three  young  oaks,  which  stood 
alone  on  the  hill  :  the  traveller  saw  the  lovely 
trees  ,  and  Avondered  how  they  grew  so  lonely  : 
the  blast  of  the  desert  came  by  night,  and  laid 
their  green  heads  low.  jXext  day  he  retm-ned  , 
but  Ihey  were  withered ,  and  the  heath  was  bare  I 

Dar-thula  stood  in  silent  grief,  and  beheld 
their  fall  I  No  tear  is  in  her  eye.  But  her  look  is 
wildly  sad.  Pale  was  her  cheek.  Her  trembling 
lips  broke  short  an  half- formed  word.  Her  dark 
hair  flew  on  wind.  I'hc  gloonw  Cairbar  came. 
'  Where  is  thy  lover  now  I  the  c^ir-bornc  chief  of 
Elha?   Hasi  thou  hvUcid  the  halls  of  Usnolh?  or 
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the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal?  My  battle  would 
have  roared  on  ?<Iorven,  had  not  the  winds  met 
Dar-thula.  Fingal  himself  would  have  been  low, 
and  sorrow  dwelling  in  Selmal'  Her  shield  fell 
from  Dar-thula's  arm.  Her  breast  of  snow  ap- 
peared. It  appeared;  but  it  was  stained  with  blood. 
An  arrow  Avas  fixed  in  her  side.  She  fell  on  the 
fallen  Nathos  ,  like  a  wreath  of  snow  I  Her  hair 
spreads  Avide  on  his  face.  Their  blood  is  mixing 
round  I 

'  Daughter  of  Colla  1  tho'i  art  low!'  said  Cair- 
bar's  hundred  bards.  'Silence  is  at  the  blue 
streams  of  Selama.  Truthil's  race  have  failed. 
When  w  ilt  thou  rise  in  thy  beauty,  first  of  Erin's 
maids?  Thy  sleep  is  long  in  the  tomb.  The  morn- 
ing distant  far.  The  sun  shall  not  come  to  thy 
bed  and  say,  Awake,  Dar-thula  I  awake,  thou 
first  of  women  1  the  wind  of  spring  is  abroad. 
The  flowers  shake  their  heads  on  the  green  hills. 
The  woods  wave  their  growing  leaves.  Retire,  O 
sun  I  the  daughter  of  Colla  is  asleep.  She  will 
not  come  forth  in  her  beauty.  She  will  not  move 
in  the  steps  of  her  loveliness." 

Such  was  the  song  of  the  bards ,  w  hen  they 
raised  the  tomb.  I  sung  over  the  grave,  when  ihe 
king  of  Morven  came  :  when  he  came  to  green 
Erin  to  fight  with  car-borne  Cairbar  I 
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THE 

DEATH  OF  CUTHULLIN. 


[CutliuUin,  after  the  arms  of  Fingal  had  expelled 
Swaran  Iroin  Ireland ,  continued  to  manaf;e  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom  as  the  guardian  of  Cormac  , 
the  young  king.  In  the  third  year  of  Cuthullin's 
administration ,  Torlath  ,  the  son  of  Cantela,  lehelled 
in  Gonnaught,  and  advanced  to  Teniora  to  dethrone 
Cormac.  CuthuUin  marched  against  him  ,  came  up 
with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego ,  and  totally  defeated 
his  forces.  Torlath  fell  in  battle  by  Cuthullin's  handj 
but  as  he  too  eagerly  pressed  on  the  enemy,  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  affairs  of  Cormac,  though 
for  some  time  supported  by  Nathos ,  as  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  poem ,  fell  into  confusion  at  the 
death  of  CuthuUin.  Cormac  himself  was  slain  by  the 
rebel  Cairbar  ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal 
family  of  Ireland,  by  Fiugal ,  furnishes  the  subject 
of  the  epic  poem  of  Temora.] 

JS  the  wind  on  the  shield  of  Fingal.-'  Or  is  the 
voice  of  past  times  in  my  hall?  Sing  on,  sweet 
voice  I  for  thou  art  pleasant.  Thou  earnest  away 
my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Bragela,  daugh- 
ter of  car-horne  Sorglan ! 

'  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock ,  and  not  Cu- 
thidlin's  sails.  Often  do  the  mists  deceive  me  for 
the  ship  of  my  love  I  when  they  rise  round  some 
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ghost,  and  spread  their  gray  skirts  on  the  wind. 
Why  dost  thou  delay  thy  coming ,  son  of  the  ge- 
nerous Seino?  Four  times  has  autumn  returned 
with  its  winds ,  and  raised  the  seas  of  Togorma ', 
since  thou  hast  heen  in  the  roar  of  battles ,  and 
Bragela  distant  far!  Hills  of  the  isle  of  mist! 
when  will  ye  answer  to  his  hounds  ?  But  ye  are 
dark  in  your  clonds.  Sad  Bragela  calls  in  vain! 
JNight  comes  rolling  down.  The  face  of  ocean 
fails.  The  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing. 
The  hind  sleeps  with  the  hart  of  the  desert.  They 
shall  rise  w  itli  morning's  light ,  and  feed  by  the 
mossy  stream.  But  my  tears  return  with  the  sun. 
3Iy  sighs  come  on  with  the  night.  When  wilt 
thou  come  in  thine  arms ,  O  chief  of  Erin's  w  ars?' 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice  in  Ossian's  ear,  daughter 
of  car-borne  Sorglan !  But  retire  to  the  hall  of 
shells  ,  to  the  beam  of  the  burning  oak.  Attend 
to  the  murmur  of  the  sea  :  it  rolls  at  Dunscai's 
walls  :  let  sleep  descend  on  thy  blue  eyes.  Let 
the  hero  arise  in  thy  dreams ! 

Cuthullin  sits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  rolhng 
of  waters.  jNightis  around  the  hero.  His  thousands 
spread  on  the  heath.  A  hundred  oaks  burn  in  the 
midst.  The  feast  ofshells  is  smoking  wide.  Carril 
strikes  the  harp  beneath  a  tree.  His  gray  locks 
glitter  in  the  beam.  The  rustling  blast  of  night  is 
near,  and  lifts  his  aged  hair.    His  song  is  of  the 

'  Tojfoniia  ,  i.  e.  '  llie.  ishiud  of  blue  Avaves,*  one 
of  Ihe  llcLiidcs. 
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blue  Togorma,  and  of  its  chief,  CullniHiii's  friend ! 
*  Why  art  thou  absent,  Connal,  in  llie  day  of  the 
gloomy  storm?  The  chiefs  of  the  south  have  con- 
vened, against  the  car-borne  Cormac.  TheAvinds 
detain  thy  sails.  Thy  blue  waters  rollaronnd  thee. 
But  Cormac  is  not  alone.  The  son  of  Semo  fights 
his  wars  I  Semo's  son  his  l^attles  fights  I  the  terror 
of  the  s  tranger !  He  that  is  li  ke  the  vapour  of  death , 
slowly  borne  by  sultry  winds.  The  sun  reddens 
in  its  presence  :  the  people  fall  around.' 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  a  son  of  the 
foe  appeared.  He  thre^v  down  his  pointless  spear. 
He  spoke  the  words  ofTorlath;  Torlath,  chief  of 
heroes,  from  Lego's  sable  surge  I  He  that  led  his 
thousands  to  battle,  against  car -borne  Cormac. 
Cormac  who  was  distant  far ,  in  Temora's  echoing 
halls  :  he  learned  to  bend  the  bow  of  his  fathers, 
and  to  lift  the  spear.  Nor  long  didst  thou  lift  the 
spear,  mildly-shining  beam  ofyouth!  death  stands 
dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of  the 
moon  behind  its  growing  lightl  Cuthullin  rose  be- 
fore the  bard,  that  came  from  generous  Torlath. 
lie  oftered  him  the  shell  of  joy.  He  honoured  the 
son  of  songs.  'Sweet  voice  of  Lego  I'  he  said, 
'  what  are  the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to 
our  feast  or  battle,  the  car-borne  son  of  Cantela?' 

'  He  comes  to  thy  battle,'  replied  the  bard, '  to 
the  sounding  strife  of  spears.  When  morning  is 
giay  on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  on  the  plain.  VVilt 
thou  meet  him,  in  thine  arms,  king  of  the  isle  of 
mist?    Terrible  is  ihe  spear  ofTorlath  I  it  is  a 
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meteor  of  night.  He  lifts  it ,  and  the  people  fall ! 
death  sits  in  the  lightning  of  his  sword  I ' — '  Do  I 
fear,'  replied  Cuthullin,  '  tlie  spear  of  car-borne 
Torlath?  He  is  brave  as  a  thousand  heroes  :  but 
my  soul  delights  in  war !  The  sword  rests  not  by 
the  side  of  Cuthullin,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  I 
Morning  shall  meet  me  on  the  plain,  and  gleam 
on  the  blue  arms  of  Semo's  son.  But  sit  thou  on 
the  heatli ,  O  bard  I  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice. 
Partake  of  the  joyful  shell :  and  hear  the  songs 
of  Temora  I ' 

'This  is  no  time,'  replied  the  bard,  'to  hear 
the  song  of  joy  :  Avhen  the  mighty  are  to  meet  in 
battle ,  like  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  Lego . 
Why  art  thou  so  dark,  Slimora  I  with  all  thy 
silent  woods  ?  jNo  star  trembles  on  thy  top.  No 
moonbeam  on  thy  side.  But  the  meteors  of  death 
are  there:  the  gray  watery  forms  of  ghosts.  Why 
art  thou  dark,  Slimora  I  with  thy.  silent  woods.^' 
He  retired, in  the  sound ofhis  song.  Carril  joined 
his  voice.  The  music  was  like,  the  memory  of  joys 
that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul , 
The  ghosts  of  departed  bards  heard  on  Sliraora's 
side.  Soft  sounds  spread  along  the  wood.  The 
silent  valleys  of  night  rejoice.  So ,  when  he  sits 
in  the  silence  of  the  day ,  in  the  valley  of  his 
breeze ,  the  humming  of  the  mountain  bee  comes 
to  Ossian's  ear  :  the  gale  drowns  it  in  its  course ; 
but  the  pleasant  sound  returns  again  I  Slant  looks 
the  sun  on  the  field !  gradual  grows  ihe  shade 
of  the  hill ! 
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'Raise,'  saidCurlmHin,  to  his  liundrod  Lards, 
'  the  song  of  the  noble  Fingal :  that  song  \vhich 
he  hears  at  niglit,  when  the  dreams  of  his  rest 
descend:  \vhen  the  bards  strike  the  distant  harp, 
and  tlie  faint  hght  gleams  on  Sehna's  Avails.  Or 
let  the  grief  of  Lara  rise :  the  sighs  of  the  mother 
of  (Palmar,  Avhen  he  Avas  songht  in  vain  on  his 
hills;  when  she  beheld  his  bow  in  the  hall. 
Carril,  place  the  shield  of  (>aithbat  on  that 
branch.  Let  the  spear  of  Cuthnlhnbe  near;  that 
the  sonnd  of  my  battle  may  rise,  with  the  gray 
beam  of  the  east.' 

The  hero  leaned  on  his  father's  shield  ;  thr 
song  of  Lara  rose  I  The  hundred  bards  Mere 
distant  far  :  Carril  alone  is  near  the  chief.  The 
words  of  the  song  were  his  :  the  sound  of  his 
harp  was  mournful. 

'Alcletha  with  the  aged  locks!  mother  of  car- 
l)orne  Calmar  !  why  dost  thou  look  toward  the 
desert,  to  Ijehold  the  return  of  thy  son?  These 
are  not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the  heath  :  nor  is 
that  the  voice  of  Calmar.  It  is  but  the  distant 
grove,  Alcletha  I  but  the  roar  of  the  mounlain- 
wind  I — ' '  Who  bounds  over  Lara's  stream,  sislcr 
of  the  noble  Calmar?  Does  not  Alcletha  behold 
his  spear?  But  her  eyes  are  dim  !  Is  it  not  ihe 
son  of  Matha,  daughter  of  my  love?' 

"It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha  I'  replied  Ihe 
lovely  weeping  Alona.'lt  isbutan  oak,  Alcletha, 

'   Alrlctlin  sprnks. 
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bent  over  Lara's  stream.  But  who  comes  along  the 
])lain?  sorrow  is  in  his  speed.  He  hfts  high  the 
s[)ear  of  Calmar.  Alcletha,  it  is  covered  with 
blood  I '  —  * '  But  it  is  covered  wilh  the  blood  of 
foes ,  sister  of  car-borne  Calmar  !  His  spe^r  never 
returned  unstained  with  blood  :  nor  his  bo^v 
from  the  strife  of  the  mighty.  The  battle  is  con- 
sumed in  his  presence  :  he  is  a  flame  of  death , 
Alona! — Youth  of  the  mournful  s]>eed!  where 
is  the  son  of  Alcletha  ?  Does  he  return  with  his 
fame,  in  the  midst  of  his  echoing  shields?  Thou 
art  dark  and  silent  !  Calmar  is  then  no  more  ! 
Tell  me  not,  warrioi',  how  he  fell.  I  must  not 
hear  of  his  ^volmd  ! '  Why  dost  thou  look  towards 
the  desert,  mother  of  low-laid  Calmar?' 

Such  w  as  the  song  of  Carril ,  when  Cuthullin 
lay  on  his  shield.  The  bards  rested  on  their 
harps.  Sleep  fell  softly  around.  The  son  of  Semo 
was  awake  alone.  His  soul  Avas  fixed  on  war. 
The  burning  oaks  began  to  decay.  Faint  red  light 
is  spread  aroxmd.  A  feeble  voice  is  heard  !  The 
ghost  of  Calmar  came  !  He  stalked  dimly  along 
the  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  side.  His 
hair  is  disordered  and  loose.  Joy  sits  pale  on  his 
face.  He  seems  to  invite  Cuthullin  to  his  cave. 

'Son  of  the  cloudy  night  I'  said  the  rising  chief 
of  Erin  ;  '  why  dost  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on 
me,  ghost  of  the  noble  Calmar?  Woiddst  thou 
frighten  me,  O  31atha's  son  I  from  the  battles  of 

'  Alcleiha  speaks. 
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Cormac?  Thy  hand  ^vas  not  feehlc  in  \var  •  neither 
was  thy  voice  for  j^eace.  How  art  thou  changed, 
cliief  of  Lara  I  if  thou  now  dost  advise  to  fly  I 
But,  Cahnar,  I  never  fled.  I  never  feared  the 
ghosts  of  night.  Small  is  their  knowledge,  Aveak 
their  hands  ;  tlieir  dwelling  is  in  the  wind.  But 
my  soul  grows  in  danger,  and  rejoices  in  the 
noise  of  steel.  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave.  Thou  art 
not  Calmar's  ghost,  lie  delighted  in  hattle.  His 
arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  I'  He  retired 
in  his  hlast  with  joy,  for  he  had  heard  the  voice 
of  his  praise. 

The  faint  l)eam  of  the  morning  rose.  The 
sound  of  Caithhat's  huckler  spread.  Green  Erin's 
Avarriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of  many  streams. 
The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego.  The  raighly 
Torlath  came.  ^Why  dost  thou  come  with  thy 
thousands,  Cuthullin?'  said  the  chief  of  Lego. 
'  I  know  the  strength  of  thy  arm.  Thy  soul  is  an 
unextinguished  fire.  Why  fight  we  not  on  the 
plain ,  and  let  our  hosts  hehold  our  deeds  ?  Let 
them  hehold  us  like  roaring  waves,  that  tumhle 
round  a  rock:  the  mariners  hasten  away,  and 
look  on  their  strife  with  fear.' 

'Thou  risest,  like  the  sun,  on  my  soul,' 
replied  the  son  of  Semo.  '  Thine  arm  is  mighty, 
O  Torlath,  and  \>'0]'thy  of  my  wrath.  Retire,  ye 
men  of  Ullin  I  to  Slimora's  shady  side.  Behold 
the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Carrill 
tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if  Cuthullin  must  fall, 
tell  him  I  accused  the  winds,  which  roar  on 
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Togorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  absent  in  battle, 
when  the  strife  of  my  fame  arose.  Let  his  sword 
be  before  Cormac,  hkethe  beam  of  heaven.  Let 
his  counsel  sound  in  Temora,  in  the  day  of 
danger  I' 

He  rushe<l,  in  the  sound  of  his  arms,  like  the 
terrible  spirit  of  Loda ,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar 
of  a  thousand  storms,  and  scatters  battles  from 
his  eyes.  He  sits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  seas. 
His  mighty  hand  is  on  his  sword,  \Yinds  lift  his 
flaming  locks!  The  waning  moon  half-lights  his 
dreadful  face.  His  features  blended  in  darkness 
arise  to  view.  So  terrible  was  CuthuUin  in  the 
day  of  his  fame.  Torlath  fell  by  his  hand.  Lego's 
heroes  mourned.  They  gather  around  the  chief, 
like  the  clouds  of  the  desert.  A  thousand  swords 
rose  at  once;  a  thousand  arrows  flcAv;  but  he 
stood  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  sea. 
They  fell  around.  He  strode  in  blood.  Dark 
Slimora  echoed  wide.  The  sons  of  Ullin  came. 
The  battle  spread  over  Lego.  The  chief  of  Erin 
overcame.  He  returned  over  the  field  Avith  his 
fame.  But  pale  he  returned  I  The  joy  of  his  face 
was  (lark.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  silence.  The 
sword  hung,  unsheathed,  in  his  hand.  His  spear 
bent  at  every  step  I 

'  Carril ,'  said  the  chief  in  secret,  'the  strength 
of  Cuthullin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years 
that  are  past.  Ivo  morning  of  mine  shall  arise. 
They  shall  seek  me  at  Temora,  but  I  shall  not  be 
found.    Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  say, 
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Where  isErin's  chief?  Butmy  naineis  renowned; 
my  fanje  in  ihe  song  of  hards.  The  youth  will  say 
in  secret,  O  let  nie  die  as  CuthuUin  died !  Renown 
clothed  him  hke  a  rohe.  The  light  of  his  fame  is 
great. — Dra^v  the  arrow  from  my  side.  Lay  Cu- 
thuUin heneath  that  oak.  Place  the  shield  of 
Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  hehold  me  amidst 
the  arms  of  my  fathers  1' 

'And  is  the  son  of  Semo  fallen?'  said  Carril 
with  a  sigh.  'Mournful  are  Tura's  walls.  Sorrow 
dwells  at  Dunsciii.  Thy  spouse  is  left  alone  in  her 
youth.  The  son  of  thy  love  is  alone!  He  shall 
come  to  Bragela ,  and  ask  her  why  she  wee])s  ! 
He  shall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall ,  and  see  his 
father's  sword.  Whose  sword  is  that  ?  he  will 
say.  The  soul  of  his  mother  is  sad.  Who  is  that, 
like  the  hart  of  the  desert,  in  the  murmur  of  his 
course  .-*  His  eyes  look  wildly  round  in  search 
of  his  friend.  Connal ,  son  of  Golgar,  where  hast 
thou  been,  when  the  mighty  fell?  Did  the  seas 
of  Togorma  roll  around  thee?  Was  the  wind  of 
the  south  in  thy  sails  ?  The  mighty  have  fallen 
in  battle,  and  thou  wast  not  there.  Let  none  tell 
it  in  Selma,  nor  in  Morven's  woody  land.  Fingal 
will  be  sad,  and  the  sons  of  the  desert  mourn  I ' 
By  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raised 
the  hero's  tomb.  Luath ,  at  a  distance,  lies.  The 
song  of  bards  rose  over  the  dead. 

''  Blest  be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semo!   Thou  wert 

'  This  is  the  song  of  the  l)ards  over  Ciithulliii's  tomb. 
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mighty  in  battle.  Thy  strength  was  Hke  the 
stiength  of  a  stream  ;  thy  speed  hke  the  eagle's 
wing.  Thy  jxith  in  battle  ^vas  terrible :  the  steps 
of  death  were  behind  thy  sword.  Blest  be  thv 
sonl ,  son  of  Semo ,  car-borne  chief  of  Dunscai  I 
Thou  hast  not  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  mighty, 
neither  a\  as  thy  blood  on  the  spear  of  the  brave. 
The  arrow  came ,  like  the  sting  of  death  in  a 
])last :  nor  did  the  feeble  hand,  which  drew  the 
boAv,  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  soul,  in  thy  cave, 
chief  of  the  isle  of  mist  I 

'  The  mighty  are  dispersed  at  Temora ;  there 
is  none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in  his 
youth.  He  does  not  behold  thy  return.  The  sound 
of  thy  shield  is  ceased  :  his  foes  are  gathering 
round.  Soft  be  thy  rest  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  Erin's 
Avars  I  Bragela  Avill  not  hope  for  thy  return ,  or 
see  thy  sails  in  ocean's  foam.  Her  steps  are  not  on 
the  shore  :  nor  her  eai'  open  to  the  voice  of  thy 
rowers.  She  sitsin  the  hall  of  shells.  She  sees  the 
arms  of  him  that  is  no  more.  Thine  eyes  are  full 
of  tears,  daughter  of  car -borne  Sorglan  I  Blest 
be  thy  soul  in  death,  O  chief  of  shady  Tura  ! ' 
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BATTLE  OFLORA. 

[Fingal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  hail 
expelled  Swaran  from  that  kingdom ,  made  a  feast 
to  all  his  heroes;  he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan  and 
Aldo,  two  chiefs,  who  had  not  l)een  along  with  liim 
in  his  expedition.  They  resented  his  neglect ;  and 
went  over  to  Erragon ,  king  of  Sora,  a  country  of 
Scandinavia  ,  the  declared  enemy  of  Fingal.  The 
valour  of  Aldo  soon  gained  hi:n  a  great  reputation 
in  Sora  ;  and  Lorma,  llie  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon,^ 
fell  in  love  with  him.  He  found  means  to  escape 
with  her,  and  to  come  to  Fingal,  who  resided  then 
in  Selma  ,  on  the  western  coast.  Erragon  invaded 
Scotland  ,  and  was  slain  in  battle  l)y  Gaul ,  the  son 
of  Morni,  after  he  had  rejected  terms  of  peace  olTered 
him  by  Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo  fell,  in  a  single 
combat,  by  the  hands  of  his  rival  Erragon ,  and  the 
unfortunate  Lorma  afterwards  died  of  grief.  ] 

SON  of  the  distant,  land,  who  dwellest  in  the 
secret  cell!  do  I  Ixcar  the  sound  of  thy  grove? 
or  is  it  thy  voice  of  songs?  The  torrent  was  loud 
in  my  ear  ;  Liit  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice.  Dost  thou 
praise  the  chiefs  of  thy  land,  or  the  spirits  of 
the  wind?  I3ut,  lonely  dweller  of  rocks  I  look 
thou  on  Ihat  hcatiiy  ))!ain.  'J'hou  secst  green 
toml)S,  wilh   their  rank,  whislhng  grass:  \villj 
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their  stones  of  mossy  heads.  Thou  seest  them, 
son  of  the  rock,  but  Ossian's  eyes  have  failed! 

A  mountain-stream  comes  roaring  down,  and 
sends  its  waters  round  a  green  hill.  Four  mossy 
stones ,  in  the  midst  of  withered  grass ,  rear  their 
heads  on  the  to}).  Two  trees  which  the  storms 
have  bent  s})read  their  whisthug  branches 
around.  This  is  thy  dwelling,  Erragon;  this  thy 
narrow  house  :  the  sound  of  thy  shells  has  been 
long  forgot  in  Sora.  Thy  shield  is  become  dark 
in  thy  hall.  Erragon,  kmg  of  ships!  chief  of 
distant  Sora!  how  hast  thou  fallen  on  our 
mountains?  How  is  the  mighty  low?  Son  of  the 
secret  cell!  dost  thou  delight  in  songs?  Hear 
the  battle  of  Lora.  The  sound  of  its  steel  is  long 
since  past.  So  thunder  on  the  darkened  liill 
roars  and  is  no  more.  The  sun  returns  with  his 
silent  beams.  The  glittering  rocks ,  and  the 
green  heads  of  the  mountains,  smile. 

The  ba}-  of  Cona  received  our  ships  from 
Erin's  rolling  waves.  Our  white  sheets  hung 
loose  to  the  mast.  The  boisterous  winds  roared 
behind  the  groves  of  Morven.  The  horn  of  the 
king  is  sounded ;  the  deer  start  from  their  rocks. 
Our  arrows  Hew  in  the  woods.  The  feast  of  the 
hill  is  spread.  Our  joy  was  great  on  our  rocks, 
for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran.  Two  heroes 
were  forgot  at  our  feast.  The  rage  of  their 
bosoms  burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in 
secret.  The  sigh  bursts  from  their  breasts.  Tliey 
were  seen  to  talk  together,  and  to  throw  their 
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spears  on  earth.  They  were  two  dark  clouds  in 
the  midst  of  our  joy  ;  hke  pillars  of  mist  on  the 
settled  sea :  they  glitter  to  the  sun ,  but  the 
mariners  fear  a  storm. 

'Raise  my  white  sails,'  said  Ma-ronnan, 
*  raise  them  to  the  winds  of  the  west.  Let  us 
rush,  O  Aldo!  through  the  foam  of  the  northern 
wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the  feast ;  but  our  arms 
have  been  red  in  blood.  Let  us  leave  the  hills  of 
Fingal,  and  serve  the  king  of  Sora.  His  coun- 
tenance is  fierce.  War  darkens  around  his  spear. 
Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo  ,  in  the  battles  of 
other  lands !  * 

They  took  their  swords,  their  shields  of 
thongs.  They  rushed  to  Lumar's  resounding  bay. 
They  came  to  Sora's  haughty  king  ,  the  chief  of 
bounding  steeds.  Erragon  had  returned  from 
the  chase.  His  spear  ^vas  red  in  blood.  He  bent 
liis  dark  face  to  the  ground,  and  whistled  as  he 
went.  He  took  the  sti-angers  to  his  feast :  they 
fought  and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  leturned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's 
lofty  walls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  spouse 
of  Erragon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma. 
Her  yellow  hair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean.  Her 
Avhitc  breast  heaves ,  like  snow  on  heath  :  when 
the  gentle  winds  arise,  and  slowly  move  it  in 
the  light.  She  saw  young  Aldo,  like  the  beam 
of  Sora's  setting  sun.  Hersoft  heart  sighed .  Teais 
filled  her  eyes.  Her  while  arm  suj)porled  her 
head.  Three  days  she  sat  within  the  hall,  and 
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covered  her  grief  with  joy.  On  the  fourth  she 
fled  with  the  hero,  along  the  troubled  sea.  They 
came  to  Cona's  mossy  towers ,  to  Fingal  king  of 
spears. 

'Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  I'  said  Fingal, 
rising  in  ^vrath :  'shall  I  defend  thee  from  the  rage 
of  Sora's  injured  king?  Who  will  now  j-eceive 
my  people  into  their  halls?  Who  will  give  the 
feast  of  strangers,  since  Aldo,  of  the  little  soul, 
has  dishonoured  my  name  in  Sora?  Go  to  thy 
hills ,  thou  feeble  hand !  Go  :  hide  thee  in  thy 
caves.  Mournful  is  the  battle  we  must  fight ,  with 
Sora's  gloomy  king.  Spirit  of  the  noble  Trenmor  I 
when  will  Fingal  cease  to  fight?  I  was  born  in 
the  midst  of  battles  ',  and  my  steps  must  move 
in  blood  to  the  tomb.  But  my  hand  did  not  in- 
jure the  A\'eak ,  mv  steel  did  not  touch  the  feeble 
in  arms.  I  behold  thy  tempests,  OMorven!  which 
will  overturn  my  halls  I  when  my  children  are 
dead  in  battle ,  and  none  remains  to  dwell  in  Sel- 
ma.  Then  will  the  feeble  come ,  but  they  will 
not  know  my  tomb.  My  renown  is  only  in  song. 
My  deeds  shall  be  as  a  dream  to  future  times  I ' 

His  jieople  gathered  around  Erragon ,  as  the 
storms  round  the  ghosts  of  night ;  when  he  calls 
them  from  the  top  of  Morven ,  and  prepares  to 
pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  stranger.  He  came 

'  Comhal ,  the  father  of  Fingal ,  was  slain  in  battle, 
against  the  trihe  of  Moini ,  the  very  day  that  Fingal 
was  horn  J  so  that  he  may,  with  propriety  ,  be  said  to 
have  been  '  born  in  the  midst  of  hnftlo.;.  ' 
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1(3  the  shore  of  Cona.  He  sent  his  bard  to  the 
king  to  demand  the  combat  of  thousands ;  or  the 
Jand  of  many  hills  I  Fingal  sat  in  his  hall  with  the 
friends  of  his  youth  around  him.  The  young  he- 
roes were  at  the  chase,  far  distant  in  the  desert. 
The  gray -haired  chiefs  talked  of  other  times ;  of 
the  actions  of  their  youth ;  when  the  aged  ]\art- 
nior  came,  the  chief  of  streamy  Lora. 

'  This  is  no  time,  said  Nartmor , '  to  hear  the 
songs  of  other  years  :  Erragon  frowns  on  the 
coast,  and  lifts  ten  thousand  swords.  Gloomy  is 
the  king  among  his  chiefs',  he  is  like  the  darkened 
moon  amidst  the  meteors  of  night;  when  they  sail 
along  her  skirts,  and  give  the  light  that  has 
failed  o'er  her  orb. '  '  Come,'  said  Fingal,  '  from 
thy  hall,  come,  daughter  of  my  love:  come  from 
thy  hall,  Bosmina  ,  maid  of  streamy  MorvenI 
JNartmor,  take  the  steeds  of  the  strangers.  At- 
tend the  daughter  of  Fingal  I  Let  her  bid  the 
king  of  Sora  to  our  feast ,  to  Selma's  shaded  wall. 
Oifer  him,  O  Bosmina  I  the  peace  of  heroes ,  and 
the  wealth  of  generous  Aldo.  Our  youths  are  far 
distant.  Age  is  on  our  trembling  hands ! ' 

She  came  to  the  host  of  Erragon,  hke  a  beam 
of  light  to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand  was  seen 
a  sparkling  shell.  In  her  left  an  arrow  of  gold. 
The  first,  the  joyful  mark  of  peace  I  The  latter, 
the  sign  of  war.  Erragon  brightened  in  her  pre- 
sence, as  a  j'ock  before  the  sudden  beams  of  the 
sun  ;  w  hen  they  issue  from  a  broken  cloud ,  di- 
vided by  the  roaring  wind  I 
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'  Son  of  the  distant  Sora  , '  began  the  mildly- 
l)hishing  maid,  'come  to  the  feast  of  Morven's 
king,  to  Sehna's  shaded  walls.  Take  the  peace  of 
heroes ,  O  Avarrior  I  Let  the  dark  sword  rest  by 
thy  side.  Choosest  thou  the  wealth  of  kings? 
Then  hear  the  words  of  generous  Aldo.  He  gives 
to  Erragon  a  hundred  steeds ,  the  children  of 
the  rein  ;  a  hundred  maids  from  distant  lands  ; 
a  hundred  hawks  with  fluttering  wing,  that  fly 
across  the  sky.  A  hundred  girdles  '  shall  also 
be  thine,  to  bind  high -bosomed  maids.  The 
friends  of  the  births  of  heroes.  The  cure  of  the 
sons  of  toil.  Ten  shells  studded  with  gems  shall 
shine  in  Sora's  towers  :  the  bright  water  trem- 
bles on  their  stars,  and  seems  to  be  sparkling 
Avine.  They  gladdened  once  the  kings  of  the 
world  %  in  the  midst  of  their  echoing  halls.  These, 
O  hero  I  shall  be  thine;  or  thy  wlitte-bosomed 
spouse.  Lorma  shall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy 
halls;  though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo  : 
Fingal ,  who  never  injured  a  hei"o ,  though  his 
arm  is  strong ! ' 

'Sanctified  j^irdles,  till  very  lately,  were  kept  in 
iiiany  families  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  ihey  were  bound 
about  women  in  labour,  and  were  supposed  to  alleviate 
their  pains,  and  to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  were 
impressed  with  several  mystical  figures  :  and  the 
ceremony  of  binding  them  about  the  woman's  waist  was 
.Tccompanied  with  words  and  gestures  which  showed 
the  custom  to  have  come  originally  from   tlie  Druids. 

'  The  Roman  emperors. 
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*Soft  voice  of  Cona !'  replied  the  king,  Hell 
hiiu,  he  spreads  his  feast  in  vain.  Let  Fingal  pour 
his  spoils  around  me.  Let  him  hend  heneath  my 
power.  Let  him  give  me  the  swords  of  his  fathers : 
the  shields  of  otlier  times;  that  my  children  may 
behold  them  in  my  halls,  and  say,  '  These  are  the 
arms  of  Fingal.'  'Never  shall  they  heh  old  them 
in  thy  halls,'  said  the  rising  pride  of  the  maid. 
'They  are  in  the  hands  of  heroes,  who  never  yield- 
ed in  war.  King  of  echoing  Sora  I  the  storm  is  ga- 
tliering  on  our  hills.  Dost  thou  not  foresee  the 
fall  of  thy  people,  son  of  the  distant  land?' 

She  came  to  Selma's  silent  halls.  The  king  he- 
lield  her  downcast  eyes.  He  rose  from  his  place , 
in  his  strength.  He  shook  his  aged  locks.  He  took 
the  sounding  mail  of  Trenmor — the  dark-brown 
shield  of  his  fathers.  Darkness  fdled  Selma's  hall, 
when  he  stretched  his  hand  to  liis  spear  :  the 
ghosts  of  thousands  were  near,  and  foresaw  the 
death  of  the  people.  Terrible  joy  rose  in  the  face 
of  the  aged  heroes.  They  rushed  to  meet  the  ioe. 
Their  thoughts  arc  on  the  deeds  of  other  years: 
and  on  the  fame  that  rises  from  death  I 

Now  atTrathal's  ancient  tomb  the  dogs  of  the 
chase  appeared.  Fingal  knew  that  his  young  he- 
roes followed.  He  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his 
course.  Oscar  appeared  the  first ;  then  Morni's 
son,  andNemi's  race.  Fercuth  showed  his  gloomy 
form.  Dermid  spread  his  dark  hair  on  wind. 
Ossian  came  the  last.  1  hummed  the  song  of 
other  times.  My  spear  sup])orled  my  stejis  over 
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tlie  little  streams.  My  thoughts  ^vere  of  mighty 
men.  Fingal  struck  his  bossy  shield,  and  gave 
the  dismal  sign  of  ^var,  A  thousand  swords  at 
once,  unsheathed,  gleam  on  the  Avaving  heath. 
Three  gray-haired  sons  of  the  song  raise  the 
tuneful,  mournful  voice.  Deep  and  dark,  with 
sounding  steps,  we  rush,  a  gloomy  ridge,  along : 
like  the  shower  of  the  storm,  \vlien  it  pours  on 
a  narroAv  vale. 

ThekingofMorven  sat  onhishill.  Thesunbeam 
of  battle  flew  on  the  wind.  The  friends  of  his 
youth  are  near,  with  all  their  a\  aving  locks  of  age. 
Joy  rose  in  the  hero's  eyes  when  he  beheld  his 
sons  in  war  :  when  he  saw  us  amidst  the  lightning 
of  swords,  mindful  of  the  deeds  of  our  fathers. 
Erragon  came  on,  in  his  strength,  like  the  roar 
of  a  winter  stream.  The  battle  falls  around  his 
steps  :  death  dimly  stalks  along  by  his  side  I 

'  W  ho  comes,'  said  Fingal,  '  like  the  bounding 
roe;  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona?  His  shield 
glitters  on  his  side.  The  clang  of  his  armour  is 
mournfid.  He  meets  with  Erragon  in  the  strife  ! 
Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  1  It  is  like  the  con- 
tending of  ghosts  in  a  gloomy  storm.  But  fallest 
thou,  sonofthehill,andisthywhite bosom  stained 
with  blood  ?  Weep,  unhappy  Lorma  I  Aldo  is  no 
more  I'  The  king  took  the  spear  of  his  strength. 
He  was  sad  for  the  fall  of  Aldo.  He  bent  his 
deathful  eyes  on  the  foe  :  but  Gaul  met  the  king 
of  Sora.  Who  car^  relate  the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ? 
The  mighty  stranger  felll  'Sons  of  Cona  I  Fin- 
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gal  cried  aloud,  'stoji  the  hand  of  death.  Mighty 
was  he  that  is  low.  Much  is  he  mourned  inSora  I 
The  stranger  will  come  towards  his  hall,  and  won- 
der why  it  is  so  silent.  The  king  is  fallen,  O 
stranger.  The  joy  of  his  house  is  ceased.  Listen 
to  the  sound  of  his  woods.  Perhaps  his  ghost  is 
murmuring  there  I  But  he  is  far  distant,  on  Mor- 
ven ,  beneath  the  sword  of  a  foreign  foe.'  Such 
were  the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the  bard  raised 
the  song  of  peace.  We  stopped  our  uplifted  swords. 
We  spared  the  feeble  foe.  We  laid  En-agon  in  a 
tomb.  I  raised  the  voice  of  grief.  The  clouds  of 
night  came  rolling  down.  The  ghost  of  Erragon 
appeared  to  some.  His  face  was  cloudy  and  dark ; 
an  half-formed  sigh  is  in  his  breast.  '  Blest  be 
thy  soul ,  O  king  of  Sora  I  thine  arm  was  terrible 
in  war  I' 

Lorma  sat  in  Aldo's  hall.  She  sat  at  the  light 
of  a  flaming  oak.  The  night  came  down,  but  he 
did  not  return.  The  soul  of  Lorma  is  sad  I  '  What 
detains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona  ?  Thou  didst  promise 
to  return.  Has  the  deer  been  distant  far?  Do  the 
dark  winds  sigh,  round  thee,  on  the  heath.?  I  am 
in  the  land  of  strangers  ;  who  is  my  friend,  but 
Aldo  ?  Come  from  thy  sounding  hills,  O  my  best 
beloved ! ' 

Her  eyes  areturned  toward  the  gate.  Shehstens 
to  the  rusthng  blast.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's  tread. 
Joy  rises  in  her  face  I  But  sorrow  returns  again 
like  a  thi  n  cloud  on  the  moon .  '  Wilt  thou  not  re- 
turn, my  love?  Let  me  liehold  the  face  of  the  hill. 
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The  moon  is  in  the  oasl.  Calm  and  bright  is  the 
Lreasl  of  the  lake  I  A\hen  shall  I  behold  his-dogs, 
returning  from  the  chase  ?  When  shall  I  hear  his 
voice,  loud  and  distant  on  the  wind  ?  Come  from 
thy  sounding  hills,  hunter  of  w  oody  Cona  I '  His 
thin  ghost  ap])eared,  on  a  rock,  like  a  watery 
Ijeam  of  feeble  light  :  when  the  moon  rushes 
sudden  from  between  two  clouds,  and  the  mid- 
night shower  is  on  the  field.  She  followed  the 
empty  form  over  the  heafh.  She  knew  that  her 
hero  fell.  I  heard  her  approaching  cries  on  the 
wind,  like  the  mournful  voice  of  the  breeze, 
w  hen  it  sighs  on  the  grass  of  the  cave  ! 

She  came.  She  found  her  hero  !  Her  voice  was 
heard  no  more.  Silent  she  rolled  her  eyes  She 
was  pale  and  w ildly  sad  I  Fe^v  Avere  her  days  on 
Cona.  She  sunk  into  thetond^.  Fingal  connnand- 
edhis  bards;  they  sung  over  the  death  ofLorma. 
The  daughters  of  Morven  mourned  her,  for  one 
day  in  the  year,  when  the  dark  winds  of  autumn 
returned  I 

Son  of  the  distant  land  I  Thou  dwellest  in  the 
held  of  f;mie  I  O  let  thy  song  arise,  at  times,  in 
jiraise  of  those  who  fell.  Let  their  thin  ghosts 
rejoice  around  thee  ;  and  the  soul  of  Lorma 
come  on  a  feeble  beam ;  when  thou  liest  down 
lo  rest,  and  the  moon  looks  into  thy  cave.  Then 
shalt  thou  see  her  lovely  :  but  tlie  tear  is  still  on 
lier  check  I 
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TEMORA. 


[CaiiLar,  tLe  sou  of  Borbar-dutluil,  lord  of  Atlia  la 
Connaiight,  fhe  most  potent  chief  of  the  race  of  the 
Fir-bolg,  having  murdered,  at  Temora  ,  the  royal 
palace ,  Cormac  the  son  of  Artho  ,  the  young  king 
of  Ireland  ,  usurped  the  throne,  Cormac  was  line- 
ally descended  from  Conar  the  son  of  Trenmor  ,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Fingal,  king  of  those  Caledo- 
nians who  inhaliited  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 
Fingal  resented  the  behaviour  of  Cairbar,  and 
resolved  to  pass  over  into  Ireland  with  an  army,  to 
re-establish  the  royal  family  on  the  Irish  throne. 
Early  intelligence  of  his  designs  coming  to  Cairbar, 
he  assembled  some  of  his  tribes  in  Ulster,  and  at 
the  same  time  ordered  his  brother  Cathmor  to 
follow  him  speedily  with  an  army  from  Temora. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  the  Cale- 
donian invaders  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Ulster. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  represented 
as  retired  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  when  one  of  his 
scouts  brought  him  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal. 
He  assembles  a  council  of  his  chiefs.  Foldath,  the 
chief  of  Moma,  haughtily  despises  the  enemy,  and 
is  reprimanded  warmly  by  3Ialthos.  Cairbar,  after 
hearing  their  debate  ,  orders  a  feast  to  be  prepared, 
to  which,  by  his  bard  011a  ,  he  invites  Oscar  ,  the 
son  of  Ossian;  resolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that 
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hero,  and  so  bave  some  pretext  for  killing  him. 
Oscar  came  to  the  feast;  the  quarrel  happened;  the 
followers  of  both  foup;ht ,  and  Cairbar  and  Oscar 
fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The  noise  of  tlie  battle 
reached  Fingal's  army.  The  king  came  on  to  the 
relief  of  Oscar,  and  the  Irish  fell  back  to  the  army 
of  Calliuior,  who  was  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Luban  ,  on  the  heath  ofMoi-lena.  Fingal,  after 
mourning  over  his  grandson  ,  ordered  UUin  the  chief 
of  his  bards  to  carry  his  body  to  Morven  ,  to  be  there 
interred.  Night  coming  on ,  Althan ,  the  son  of 
Conachar ,  relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of 
the  murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan  ,  the  "son  ofFingal,  is 
sent  to  observe  the  motions  of  Cathmor  bv  night , 
which  concludes  the  action  of  the  first  dav.  The 
scene  of  this  book  is  a  plain,  near  the  hill  of  Mora, 
which  rose  on  the  bordei's  of  the  heath  of  Moi-lena 
in  Ulster.] 

THE  blue  waves  of  Erin  roll  in  light.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  day.  Trees  shake 
their  dusky  heads  in  the  breeze.  Gray  torrents 
pour  their  noisy  streams.  Two  green  hills,  Avith 
aged  oaks,  surround  a  narrow  plain.  The  blue 
course  of  a  stream  is  there.  On  its  banks  stood 
CairlDar  of  Atha.  His  spear  supports  the  king : 
the  red  eye  of  his  fear  is  sad.  Cormac  rises  in  his 
soul,  with  all  his  ghastly  Avounds.  The  gray 
foi^m  of  the  youth  appears  in  darkness.  Blood 
pours  from  his  airy  side.  Cairbar  thrice  threw 
his  spear  on  earth.  Thrice  he  stroked  his  beard. 
His  steps  are  short.  He  often  stops.  He  tosses  his 
sinewy  arms.    He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  desert, 
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varying  its  form  to  every  blast.  The  valleys  are 
sad  around,  and  fear,  by  turns,  the  sho\ver!  The 
king  at  length  resumed  his  soul.  Me  look  his 
pointed  spear.  He  turned  his  eye  to  Moi-Iena. 
The  scouts  of  blue  ocean  came.  They  came  with 
steps  of  fear,  and  often  looked  behind.  Cairbar 
knew  that  the  mighty  were  near  !  He  called  his 
gloomy  chiefs. 

The  sounding  steps  of  his  warriors  came.  They 
drew  at  once  their  swords.  There  Morlath  stood 
with  darkened  face.  Hidalla's  long  hair  sighs  in 
the  wind.  Red-haired  Cormar  bends  on  his  speai-, 
and  rolls  his  sidelong -looking  eyes.  Wild  is  the 
look  of  Malthos  from  beneath  two  shaggy  brows. 
Foldath  stands,  like  an  oozy  rock,  that  covers  its 
dark  sides  with  foam.  His  spear  is  like  Slimora's 
fir,  that  meets  the  wind  of  heaven.  His  shield  is 
marked  with  the  strokes  of  battle.  His  led  eye 
despises  danger.  These  and  a  thousand  other 
chiefs  surrounded  ihe  king  of  Erin ,  when  the 
scout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal,  from  streamy 
Moi-lena.  His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his  face. 
His  lips  are  trembling  pale  I 

'  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  stand,'  he  said,  '  silent 
as  the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  they,  like  a  silent 
wood,  and Fingal  on  the  coast?  Fingal,  Avho  is  ter- 
rible in  battle,  the  king  ofstreamyMorvcn  I'  'Hast 
thou  seen  the  warrior?'  said  Cairbar  with  a  sigh. 
'Are  his  heroes  many  on  the  coast  ?  Lifts  he  tlie 
spear  of  battle?  or  comes  the  king  in  jicare ."  'In 
peace  he  comes  not,  king  of  Erin  I  I  have  seen  his 
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forward  spear  ■ .  It  is  a  meteor  of  death.  The  blood 
of  thousands  is  on  its  steel.  He  came  first  to  the 
shore,  strong  in  the  gray  hair  of  age.  Full  rose  his 
sinewy  limbs,  as  he  strode  in  his  might.  That 
sword  is  by  his  side,w  hich  gives  no  second  ^vound . 
His  shield  is  terrible ,  like  the  bloody  moon , 
ascending  through  a  storm.  Then  came  Ossian  , 
king  of  songs.  Then  Morni's  son,  the  first  of  men. 
Connal  leaps  forward  on  his  spear .  Dermid  spreads 
hisdarkbrown  locks.  Fillan  bends  his  bow,  the 
young  hunter  of  streamy  JMoruth.  But  who  is 
that  before  them  ,  like  the  terrible  course  of  a 
stream  I  It  is  the  son  of  Ossian,  bright  between 
his  locks  I  His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back.  His  dark 
brows  are  half  enclosed  in  steel.  His  sword  hangs 
loose  on  his  side.  His  spear  glitters  as  he  moves. 
1  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes,  king  of  high 
Temora  ! ' 

'Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man  I'  said  Foldath's 
gloomy  wrath.  'Fly  to  the  gray  streams  of  thy 
land,  son  of  the  little  soul !  liave  not  I  seen  that 
Oscar?  I  beheld  the  chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the 
mighty  in  danger :  but  there  are  others  who  lift 

'  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance 
of  Fiiigal's  spear.  If  a  man,  upon  his  first  landinj^  in  a 
.stranfje  country ,  kept  the  point  of  his  spear  forward  , 
it  denoted  in  those  days  that  he  came  in  a  liostilc 
manner ,  and  accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an  eneinv  : 
if  he  kept  the  point  hchind  him  ,  it  was  a  token  of 
friendship,  and  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the 
feast,  according  to  the  hospitality  of  tlie  times. 
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the  spear.  Erin  has  many  sons  as  brave,  king  of 
Teniora  of  groves  !  Let  Foldath  meet  him  in  his 
strength.  Let  me  stop  this  miglity  stream.  My 
spear  is  covered  with  blood.  My  shield  is  like  the 
wall  of  Tnia  !' 

'Shall  Foldath  alone  meet  the  foe?*^  replied 
the  dark-browed  Malthos.  'Are  they  not  on  our 
coast,  like  the  waters  of  many  streams  ?  Are  not 
these  the  chiefs  who  vanquished  Swaran ,  when 
the  sons  of  green  Erin  fled  ?  Shall  Foldath  meet 
their  bravest  hero?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride  I 
Take  the  strength  of  the  people  !  and  let  Malthos 
come.  My  sword  is  red  with  slaughter,  but  who 
has  heard  my  words?' 

'Sons  of  green  Erin,'  said  Hidalla,  '  let  not 
Fingal  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  rejoice, 
and  his  arm  be  strong  in  the  land.  \e  are  brave, 
O  warriors !  Ye  are  tempests  in  Avar.  Ye  are  like 
storms,  Avhich  meet  the  rocks  without  fear,  and 
overturn  the  woods.  But  let  us  move  in  our 
strength ,  slow  as  a  gathered  cloiid !  Then  shall 
the  mighty  tremble ;  the  spear  shall  fall  from  the 
hand  of  the  vahant.  We  see  the  cloud  of  death, 
they  will  sav,  while  shadows  fly  over  their  face. 
Fingal  will  mourn  in  his  age.  He  shall  behold 
his  flying  fame.  The  steps  of  his  chiefs  will  cease 
in  Morven.  The  moss  of  3  ears  shall  gro\v  in 
Selma.' 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  silence,  like  the 
eloud  ofa  shower:  it  stands  dark  on  Cromla,  till 
thelightning  bursts  its  side. The  vallev  gleams  with 
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heaven's  flame ;  the  spirits  of  the  storm  rejoice. 
So  stood  the  silent  kingof  Temora;  at  length  his 
words  broke  forth.  '  Spread  the  feast  on  I\Ioi-lena. 
Let  my  hundred  Lards  attend.  Thou  red-haired 
011a,  take  the  harp  of  the  king.  Go  to  Oscar,  chief 
of  swords.  Bid  Oscar  to  our  joy.  To-day  we  feast 
and  hear  the  song :  to-morrow  break  the  spears  I 
Tell  him  that  I  have  raised  the  tomb  of  Cathol ; 
that  bards  gave  his  fi'iend  to  the  w  inds.  Tell  him 
that  Cairbar  has  heard  of  his  fame,  at  the  stream 
of  resounding  Carun.  Cathmor  my  brother  is 
not  here.  He  is  not  here  with  his  thousands,  and 
our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  strife  at 
the  feast  I  His  soul  is  bright  as  that  sun  1  But 
Cairbar  must  fight  w  ith  Oscar ,  chiefs  of  woody 
Temora  !  His  words  for  Cathol  were  many  :  the 
■wrath  of  Cairbar  burns.  He  shall  fall  on  Moi- 
lena.  My  fame  shall  rise  in  blood.' 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy.  They 
spread  overMoi-lena.  The  feast  of  shells  is  pre- 
pared. The  songs  of  bards  arise.  The  chiefs  of 
Selma  heard  their  joy.  We  thought  that  mighty 
Cathmor  came.  Cathmor,  the  friend  of  strangers ! 
the  brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar.  Their  souls 
were  not  the  same.  The  light  of  heaven  was  in 
the  bosom  of  Cathmor.  His  towers  rose  on  the 
banks  of  Atha ;  seven  paths  led  to  his  halls ;  seven 
chiefs  stood  on  the  paths,  and  called  the  stranger 
to  the  feast !  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  w  ood , 
to  shun  the  voice  of  praise ! 

Olla  came  with  his  songs.  Oscar  went  toCair- 
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l)ar's  feast.  Three  hundred  warriors  strode  along 
Aloi-lenaofthe  streams.  The  gray  dogs  bounded 
on  the  heath  :  their  howhng  reached  id;u\  Fingal 
saw  the  departing  hero.  The  soul  of  the  king  was 
sad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's  gloomy  thoughts, amid 
the  feast  of  shells.  My  son  raised  high  the  spear 
of  Cormac.  An  hundred  bards  met  him  with 
songs.  Cairbar  concealed,  with  smiles,  the  death 
that  was  dark  in  his  soul.  The  feast  is  s])read. 
1  he  shells  resound.  Joy  brightens  the  lace  of 
the  host.  But  it  was  like  the  parting  beam  of  the 
sun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his  redhead  in  a  storm ! 

Cairbar  rises  in  his  arms.  Darkness  gathers  on 
his  brow.  The  hundred  harps  cease  at  once.  The 
clang  of  shields  '  is  heard.  Far  distant  on  the 
heath  Olla  raised  a  song  of  woe.  My  son  knew 
the  sign  of  death  ;  and  rising  seized  his  spear. 
'  Oscar,'  said  the  dark-red  Cairbar,  '  I  behold  the 
spear  of  Erin.  The  spear  of  Temora  glitters  in 
thy  hand,  son  of  woody  IMorven  I  It  was  the  pride 
of  an  hundred  kings — the  death  of  heroes  of  old. 
Yield  it,  son  of  Ossian,  yield  it  to  car-borne 
Cairbar ! ' 

'  Shall  I  yield,'  Oscar  replied,  'the  giftof  Erin's 
injured  king ;  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cormac,  when 

'  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  person 
already  in  his  power,  it  was  nsual  to  signifiy  that  his 
dendi  was  intended,  hy  the  sonnd  of  a  sliield  strtick 
willi  the  l)linit  end  of  a  spear:  at  the  same  time  thai  a 
l)ard  at  a  distance  raised  the  deatli-son{;. 
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Oscar  scattered  liis  foes?  I  came  to  Cormac's  halls 
of  joy,  Avhen  SAvaran  fled  froniFingal.  Gladness 
rose  in  the  face  of  youth.  He  gave  the  spear  of 
Temora.  Nor  did  he  give  it  to  the  feeble :  neither 
to  the  Aveak  in  soul.  The  darkness  of  thy  face  is 
no  storm  to  me  :  nor  are  thine  eyes  the  flame  of 
death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clanging  shield?  Tremble  I 
at  011a' s  song?  ISo  :  Cairbar,  frighten  tlie  feeble ; 
Oscar  is  a  rock  I ' 

'Wilt  thou  not  yield  the  spear?'  replied  the 
rising  pride  of  Cairbar.  'Are  thy  words  so  mighty, 
because  Fingal  is  near?  Fingal  with  aged  locks, 
from  3Iorven's  hundred  groves  I  He  has  fought 
with  little  men.  But  he  must  vanish  before 
Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mist  before  the  winds 
of  Atha ! ' — '  Were  he  who  fought  with  little  men 
near  Atha's  haughty  chief,  Atha's  chief  would 
yield  green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rage  I  Speak  not  of 
the  mighty,  O  Cairbar  !  Turn  thy  sword  on  me. 
Our  strength  is  equal  :  but  Fingal  is  renowned ! 
the  first  of  mortal  men  I' 

Their  people  saw  the  darkening  chiefs.  Their 
crow  ding  steps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyes  roll 
in  fire.  A  thousand  swords  are  half  unsheathed. 
Red-haired  011a  raised  the  song  of  battle.  The 
trembling  joy  of  Oscar's  soul  arose — the  wonted 
joy  of  his  soul  when  Fingal's  horn  was  heard. 
Dark  as  the  swelling  w  ave  of  ocean  before  the 
rising  winds ,  when  it  bends  its  head  near  the 
roast ,  capie  on  the  host  of  Cairbar  ! 

Daughter  of  Toscarl  why  that  tear?  He  is  not 
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fallen  yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  Ijefore 
my  hero  fell ! 

Behold,  they  fall  before  my  son,  like  groves  in 
the  desert ;  when  an  angry  ghost  rushes  through 
night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand  ! 
Morlath  falls.  i\Iaronnan  dies.  Conachar  trembles 
in  his  blood  '  Cairbar  shrinks  before  Oscar's 
sword!  He  creeps  in  darkness  behind  a  stone. 
He  lifts  the  spear  in  secret;  he  pierces  my  Oscar's 
side  I  He  falls  forward  on  his  shield ;  his  knee 
sustains  the  chief.  But  still  his  spear  is  in  his  hand. 
See  gloomy  Cairbar  falls  I  The  steel  pierced  his 
forehead,  and  divided  his  red  hair  behind.  He 
lay,  like  a  shattered  rock,  which  Cromla  shakes 
from  its  shaggy  side,  when  the  green  -  valley  ed 
Erin  shakes  its  mountains  from  sea  to  sea ! 

But  never  more  shall  Oscar  rise  I  He  leans  on 
his  bossy  shield.  His  spear  is  in  his  terrible  hand. 
Erin's  sons  stand  distant  and  dark.  Their  shouts 
arise,  like  crowded  streams.  Moi-lena  echoes 
wide.  Fingal  heard  the  sound.  He  took  the  spear 
of  Selma.  His  steps  are  before  us  on  the  heath. 
He  spoke  the  words  of  woe.  '  I  hear  the  noise  of 
war.  Young  Oscar  is  alone.  Rise,  sons  ofMor- 
ven  :  join  the  hero's  sword  I ' 

Ossian  rushed  along  the  heath.  Fillan  bound- 
ed over  ^loi-lena.  Fingal  strode  in  his  strength. 
The  light  of  his  shield  is  terrible.  The  sons  of 
Erin  saw  it  far  distant.  They  trembled  in  their 
souls.  They  knew  that  the  wrath  of  the  king 
arose :  and  they  foresaw  theii'  death .   We  first 
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arrived.  We  fought.  Erin's  chief  withstood  our 
rage.  But  Avhen  the  king  came  ,  in  the  sound  of 
his  course ,  ^vhat  heart  of  steel  could  stand  I  Erin 
fled  over  ^loi-lena.  Death  pursued  their  flight. 
We  saw  Oscar  on  his  shield.  We  saw  his  blood 
around.  Silence  darkened  every  face.  Each  turned 
liis  back  and  wept.  The  king  strove  to  hide  his 
tears.  His  gray  beard  whistled  in  the  wind.  He 
bends  his  head  above  the  chief.  liis  words  are 
mixed  with  sighs. 

'  Art  thou  fallen ,  O  Oscar  I  in  the  midst  of  thy 
course.^  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee  I  He 
sees  thy  coming  Avars !  The  wars  which  ought 
to  come  he  sees  I  They  are  cut  off  from  thy  fame! 
When  shall  joy  dwell  at  Selma?  When  shall 
grief  depart  from  Morven?  My  sons  fall  by  de- 
grees :  Fingal  is  the  last  of  his  race.  My  fame  be- 
gins to  pass  away.  Mine  age  will  be  without 
friends.  I  shall  sit  a  gray  cloud  in  my  hall.  1 
shall  not  hear  the  return  of  a  son,  in  his  sounding 
arms.  Weep ,  ye  heroes  of  Morven !  nevermore 
shall  Oscar  rise  I ' 

And  they  did  weep ,  O  Fingal  I  Dear  was  the 
hero  to  their  souls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and 
the  foes  vanished.  He  returned,  in  peace,  amidst 
their  joy.  INo  father  mourned  his  son  slain  in 
youth  :  no  brother  his  brother  of  love.  They  fell 
without  tears ,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low  I 
Bran  is  howling  at  his  feet  :  gloomy  Lauth  is  sad; 
for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the  chase ;  to  the 
bounding  roe  of  the  desert ! 

VOL.    II.  8 
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When  Oscar  saw  his  friends  around ,  his  hea- 
ving hreast  arose.  '  The  groans , '  he  said '  of  aged 
chiefs;  tlie  howhng  of  my  dogs;  the  sudden 
bursts  of  the  song  of  grief,  have  melted  Oscar's 
soul —  my  soul,  that  never  melted  before.  It  was 
like  the  steel  of  my  sword.  Ossian,  carry  me  to 
my  hills  I  Raise  the  stones  of  my  renown.  Place 
the  horn  of  a  deer  :  jilace  my  sword  by  my  side. 
The  torrent  hereafter  may  raise  the  earth :  the 
hunter  may  find  the  steel  and  say,  '  This  has  been 
Oscar's  sword ,  the  pride  of  other  years  ! '  '  Fall- 
est  thou ,  son  of  my  fame?  shall  I  never  see  thee, 
Oscar.''  When  others  hear  of  their  sons ,  shall  I 
not  hear  of  thee?  The  moss  is  on  thy  four  gray 
stones.  The  mournful  wind  is  there.  The  battle 
shall  be  fought  wilhout  thee.  Thou  shalt  not 
pursue  the  dark-brown  hinds.  When  the  war- 
rior retuins  from  battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands; 
*  I  have  seen  a  tomb,'  he  will  say, '  by  the  roaring 
stream,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a  chief.  lie  fell  by 
car-borne  Oscar,  the  hrst  of  mortal  men. '  I,  per- 
haps ,  shall  hear  his  voice.  A  beam  of  joy  will 
rise  in  my  soul ! ' 

Night  would  have  descended  in  sorrow ,  and 
morning  returned  in  the  shadow  of  grief.  Our 
chiefs  would  have  stood,  like  cold  dropping  rocks 
on  Moi-lena ,  and  have  forgot  the  war ;  did  not 
the  king  disperse  his  grief,  and  raise  his  mighty 
voice.  The  chiefs,  as  new-wakened  from  dreams, 
hft  up  their  heads  around. 

'  How  long  on  Moi-lena  shall  we  weep?  How 
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long  pour  in  Erin  our  tears?  The  mighty  will 
not  return.  Oscar  shall  not  rise  in  his  strength. 
The  valiant  must  fall  in  their  day ,  and  be  no 
more  known  on  their  hills.  Where  are  our  fa- 
thers, O  warriors!  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old? 
They  have  set,  like  stars,  that  have  shone.  We 
only  hear  the  sound  of  their  praise.  But  they 
were  renowned  in  their  years  —  the  terror  of 
other  times.  Thus  shall  we  pass  away,  in  the 
day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  he  renowned  Avhen 
we  may;  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the 
last  beams  of  the  sun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head 
in  the  west.  The  traveller  mourns  his  absence, 
thinking  of  the  flame  of  his  beams.  Ullin  ,  my 
aged  bard  I  take  thou  the  ship  of  the  king.  Carry 
Oscar  to  Selma  of  harps.  Let  the  daughters  of 
Morven  Aveep.  W^e  must  fight  in  Erin,  for  the 
race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years 
begin  to  fail.  I  feel  the  weakness  of  my  arm.  My 
fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to  receive  their 
gray  haired  son.  But  before  I  go  hence,  one 
beam  of  fame  shall  rise.  My  days  shall  end,  as 
my  years  begun,  in  fame.  My  life  shall  be  one 
stream  of  light  to  bards  of  other  times  I 

Ullin  raised  his  white  sails.  The  wind  of  the 
south  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves 
towards  Selma.  I  remained  in  my  grief,  but  my 
words  were  not  heard.  The  feast  is  spread  on 
IMoi-lena.  An  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb 
of  Cairbar.  INo  song  is  raised  over  the  chief.  His 
soul  has  been  dark  and  bloo<ly.   The  bards  re- 
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niembered  the  fail  of  CormacI  what  could  they 
say  in  Cairbar's  praise? 

Night  caiue  rolling  down.  The  light  of  a  hun- 
dred oaks  arose.  Fingal  sat  beneath  a  tree.  Old 
Althan  stood  in  the  midst.  He  told  the  tale  of 
fallen  Cormac.  Althan  the  son  of  Conachar, 
the  friend  of  car -borne  Cuthullin.  He  dwelt 
with  Cormac  in  windy  Temora ,  when  Semo's 
son  fell  at  Lego's  stream.  The  tale  of  Althan 
was  mournful.  The  tear  was  in  his  eye  \^hen 
he  spoke. 

'The  setting  sun  was  yellow  on  Dora.  Gray 
evening  began  to  descend.  Tcmora's  w  oods  shook 
with  the  blast  of  the  inconstant  wind.  A  cloud 
gathered  in  the  west.  A  red  star  looked  from 
behind  its  edge.  I  stood  in  the  wood  alone.  I 
saw  a  ghost  on  the  darkening  air  !  His  stride  ex- 
tended from  hill  to  hill.  His  shield  was  dim  on 
his  side.  It  was  the  son  of  Semo.  I  knew  the 
warrior's  face.  But  he  passed  away  in  his  blast  ; 
and  all  was  dark  around !  My  soul  Avas  sad,  I 
went  to  the  hall  of  shells.  A  thousand  hghts 
arose.  The  hundred  bards  had  strinig  the  harp. 
Cormac  stood  in  the  midst ,  like  the  morning 
star,  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eastern  hill ,  and  its 
young  beams  are  bathed  in  showers.  Bright  and 
silent  is  its  progress  aloft ,  but  the  cloud ,  tliat 
shall  hide  it ,  is  near !  the  sword  of  Artho  was  in 
the  hand  of  the  king.  He  looked  with  joy  on  its 
])olislied  studs  :  thrice  he  attem])ted  to  draw  it, 
and  thrice  he  failed  ;  his  yellow  locks  are  spread 


on  his  shoulders  I  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.  I 
mourned  over  the  beam  of  youth ,  for  he  was 
soon  to  set  1' 

'Althanl'  he  said  with  a  smile,  'didst  thou 
hehold  my  father?  Heavy  is  the  sword  of  the 
king  ;  surely  his  arm  was  strong.  O  that  I  were 
like  him  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his  wrath 
arose  I  then  would  I  have  met  with  Cuthullin , 
the  car-borne  son  of  Cantela!  But  years  may 
come  on,  O  Althan  I  and  my  arm  be  strong.  Hast 
thou  heard  of  Semo's  son,  the  ruler  of  high  Te- 
niora?He  might  have  returned  with  his  fame. 
He  promised  to  return  to-night.  iMy  bards  wait 
him  ^\ith  songs.  3Iy  feast  is  spread  in  the  hall  of 
kings.' 

I  heard  Corraac  in  silence.  3Iy  tears  began  to 
flow.  I  hid  them  with  my  aged  locks.  The  king 
perceived  my  grief.  'Son  of  Conachar!'  he 
said,  'is  the  son  of  Semo  low?  \^  by  bursts  the 
sigh  in  secret?  why  descends  the  tear?  Comes 
the  car-borne  Torlath?  Comes  the  sound  of  red- 
haired  Cairbar?  They  come!  for  I  behold 
tliy  grief.  Mossy  Tura's  chief  is  low !  Shall  I 
not  rush  to  battle?  But  I  cannot  lift  the  spear  I 
O  had  mine  arm  the  strength  of  Cuthullin  , 
soon  would  Cairbar  fly ;  the  fame  of  my  fathers 
would  be  renev.ed,  and  the  deeds  of  other  times!' 

Re  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down  ,  from 
both  his  sparkling  eyes.  Grief  saddens  round. 
The  bards  bend  forward  ,  from  their  hundred 
harps.   The  lone  blast  touched  their  trembling 
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Strings.  The  sound  '  is  sad  and  low  I  A  voice  is 
heard  at  a  distance ,  as  of  one  in  grief.  It  was 
Carril  of  other  times  ,  who  came  from  dark  Sh- 
mora.  He  told  of  the  fall  of  Cuthullin.  He  told  of 
his  mighty  deeds.  The  people  were  scattered 
round  his  tomh.  Their  arms  lay  on  the  ground. 
They  had  forgot  the  war,  for  he,  their  sire,  was 
seen  no  more!' 

'  But  who,'  said  the  soft-voiced  Carril,  'who 
comes  like  hounding  roes?  Their  stature  is  like 
young  trees  in  the  valley,  growing  in  a  shower  I 
Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks  I  Fearless  souls 
look  forth  from  their  eyes  I  Who  hut  the  sons  of 
Usnoth,  chief  of  streamy  Etha?  The  people  rise 
on  every  side,  like  the  strength  of  an  half-extin- 
guished fire  ,  when  the  winds  come,  sudden, 
from  the  desert,  on  their  rustling  wings.  Sudden 
glows  the  dark  hrow  of  the  hill ;  the  passing 
mariner  lags,  on  his  winds.  The  sound  of  Caith- 
hat's  shield  -was  heard.  The  warriors  saw  Cu- 
thullin in  Nathos.  So  rolled  his  sparkhng  eyes  I 
his  steps  were  such  on  the  heath  !  Battles  are 
fought  at  Lego.  The  sword  of  Nathos  prevails. 
Soon  shalt  thou  hehold  him  in  thy  halls ,  king  of 
Temora  of  groves  !' 

'Soon  may  I  hehold  the  chief!'  replied  the 
hlue-eyed  king.  '  But  my  soul  is  sad  for  Cuthul- 

'  Tlial  prophetic  sound  ,  mentioned  in  other  poems, 
\vhicli  the  liarps  of  the  l>ards  emitted  before  the  death 
of  a  person  worthy  and  renowned. 
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lin.  His  voice  was  pleasant  in  mine  ear.  Often 
have  we  moved  ,  on  Dora ,  to  the  chase  of  the 
dark-l)rown  hinds.  His  how  ^vas  unerring  on  the 
liills.  He  spoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told  of  the 
deeds  of  my  fathers.  I  felt  my  rising  joy.  But 
sit  thou  at  the  feast ,  O  Carril  1 1  have  often  heard 
thy  voice.  Sing  in  praise  of  Cuthullin.  Sing  of 
IN'athos  of  Etha  I' 

Day  rose  on  Temora ,  ^vitll  all  the  heams  of 
the  east.  Crathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  son  of  old 
Gellama.  'I  l^ehold,'  he  said,  'a  cloud  in  the  de- 
sert,  king  of  Erin !  a  cloud  it  seemed  at  lirst,  hut 
now  a  crowd  of  men  I  One  strides  hefore  them 
in  his  strength.  His  red  hair  flies  in  wind.  His 
shield  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  east.  His  spear 
is  in  his  hand.'  —  'Call  him  to  the  feast  of  Te- 
mora,' re])lied  the  brightening  king.  '  My  hall  is 
the  house  of  strangers ,  son  of  generous  Gellama  I 
It  is  perhaps  the  chief  of  Etha,  coming  in  all 
his  renown.  Hail,  mighty  stranger !  art  thou  of 
the  friends  of  Cormac'  But,  Carril,  he  is  dark 
and  unlovely.  He  diaws  his  sword.  Is  that  the 
son  of  Usnoth,  bard  of  the  times  of  old?' 

'  It  is  not  the  son  of  Usnoth ! '  said  Carril.  '  It 
is  Cairbar,  thy  foe.'  N^  by  comest  thou  in  thy 
arms  to  Temora,  chief  of  the  gloomy  brow?  Let 
not  thy  sword  rise  against  Cormac !  Whither  dost 
thou  turn  thy  speed?'  He  passed  on  in  darkness. 
He  seized  the  hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  foresaw 
his  death  ;  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arose.  '  Retire , 
ihou  chief  of  Atba!    Kalhos   comes  with  war. 
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Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his  arm  is 
weak.'  The  sword  entered  the  side  of  the  king. 
He  fell  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  His  fair  hair  is 
in  the  dust.  His  blood  is  smoking  round. 

'  Art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls?'  said  Carril.  '  O 
son  of  noble  Artho !  The  shield  of  Cuthiillin  was 
not  near — nor  the  spear  of  thy  father.  IMournful 
are  the  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of  the 
people  is  low  I  Blest  be  thy  soul ,  O  Cormac ! 
Thou  art  darkened  in  thy  youth,' 

His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar.  He 
closed  us  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  He  feared  to 
stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards,  though  his  soul 
was  dark.  Long  we  pined  alone!  At  length  the 
noble  Cathmor  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from 
the  cave.  He  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on 
Cairbar. 

'  Brother  of  Cathmor,'  he  said ,  '  how  long  wilt 
thou  pain  my  soul?  Thy  heart  is  a  rock.  Thy 
thoughts  are  dark  and  bloody  I  But  thou  art  the 
brother  of  Cathmor !  and  Cathmor  shall  shine  in 
thy  war.  But  my  soul  is  not  like  thine,  thou 
feeble  hand  in  fight !  The  light  of  my  bosom  is 
stained  with  thy  deeds.  Bards  will  not  sing  of 
my  renown ;  they  may  say, '  Cathmor  was  brave, 
but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairliar.'  They  will 
pass  over  my  tomb  in  silence.  My  fame  shall  not 
be  heard.  Cairbar!  loose  the  bards.  They  are 
the  sons  of  future  times.  Their  voice  shall  be 
heard  in  other  years;  after  the  kings  of  Temora 
have  failed.  V\'e  came  forth  at  the  words  of  ihv 
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chief.  We  saw  him  in  his  strength.  He  was  hive 
thy  youth  ,  O  Fingall  when  thou  first  didst  hft 
the  spear.  His  face  was  like  the  plain  of  the  sun, 
when  it  is  hright.  INo  <hu-kness  travelled  over 
his  hrow.  But  he  came  with  his  thousands  to 
aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar.  Now  he  comes  to  re- 
venge his  death  ,  O  king  of  uood}^  Morven  !' 

'  Let  Cathmor  come ,'  replied  the  king  :  'I  love 
a  foe  so  great.  His  soul  is  bright.  His  arm  is 
strong.  His  battles  are  full  of  fi\me.  But  the  little 
soul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marshy 
lake.  H  never  rises  on  the  green  hill,  lest  the 
winds  should  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in 
the  cave  :  it  sends  forth  the  dart  of  death  1  Om- 
young  heroes,  O  warriors!  are  like  the  renown 
of  our  fathers.  They  fight  in  youth.  They  fall. 
Their  names  are  in  song.  Fingal  is  amid  his 
darkening  years.  He  must  not  fall,  as  an  aged 
oak,  across  a  secret  stream.  PSear  it  are  the  steps 
of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  beneath  the  wind.  '  How 
has  that  tree  fallen?'  he  says,  and,  whistling  , 
strides  along.  Raise  the  song  of  joy,  ye  bards  of 
IMorvenl  Let  our  souls  forget  the  past.  The  red 
stars  look  on  us  from  clouds,  and  silently  de- 
scend. Soon  shall  the  gray  beam  of  the  morning 
rise,  and  show  us  the  foes  of  Cormac.  Fillanl  my 
son,  take  thou  the  spear  of  the  king.  Go  to  Mo- 
ra's dark-brow  n  side.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over 
the  heath.  Observe  the  foes  of  Fingal :  obseive 
the  course  of  generous  Cathmor.  I  hear  a  distant 
sound ,  like  falling  rocks  in  the  desert.  But  strike 
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thou  thy  shield,  at  times,  that  they  may  not 
come  through  night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven 
cease.  Ihegin  to  be  alone,  my  son.  I  dread  the 
fall  of  my  renown  I' 

The  voice  of  bards  arose.  The  king  leaned  on 
the  shield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  descended  on  his 
eyes.  His  futme  battles  arose  in  his  dreams.  The 
host  arc  sleeping  around.  Dark-haired  Fillan 
observes  the  foe.  His  steps  are  on  the  distant 
hill.  We  hear,  at  times  ,  his  clanging  shield. 


y-» 
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[This  book  opens,  we  may  suppose,  about  midnight, 
with  a  solilofjuy  of  Ossian,  who  had  retired  from 
the  rest  of  the  army  ,  to  mourn  for  his  son  Oscar. 
Upon  hearing  the  noise  of  Cathmor's  army  ap- 
proaching ,  he  went  to  find  out  his  brother  Fillan  , 
who  kept  the  watch  on  the  hill  of  Mora ,  in  the 
front  of  Fingal's  army.  In  the  conversation  of  the 
brothers  ,  the  episode  of  Conar  ,  the  son  of  Trenmor, 
who  was  the  first  king  of  Irehmd  ,  is  introduced  , 
which  lays  open  the  origin  of  the  contests  between 
the  Gael  and  the  Fir-bolg,  the  two  nations  who 
first  possessed  themselves  of  that  island.  Ossian 
kindles  a  fire  on  Mora  ;  upon  which  Cathmor  desisted 
from  the  design  he  had  formed  of  surprising  the 
army  of  the  Caledonians.  He  calls  a  council  of  his 
chiefs;  reprimands  Foldath  for  advising  a  night 
attack,  as  tJie  Irish  were  so  much  superior  in 
number  to  the  enemy.  The  hard  Fonar  introduces 
the  story  of  Crolhar  ,  the  ancestor  of  the  king,  which 
throws  further  light  on  the  history  of  Ireland  ,  and 
the  original  pretensions  of  the  family  of  Atha  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Irish  chiefs  lie  down 
to  rest,  and  Cathmor  himself  undertakes  the  watch. 
In  his  circuit  round  the  army,  he  is  met  by  Ossian. 
The  interview  of  the  two  heroes  is  described.  Cath- 
mor obtains  a  promise  from  Ossian ,  to  order  a  fu- 
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nt'ial  ele{^v  to  be  sung  over  the  f^rave  of  Cairhar;  it 
being  the  opinion  of  the  times  ,  that  the  souls  of  the 
<lea(l  could  not  be  happy  ,  till  tht  ir  elegies  were 
sung  by  a  bard.  Morning  conies.  Cathnior  and  Ossian 
part;  and  the  latter,  casually  meeting  with  Carril 
the  son  of  Kinfena,  sends  that  bard,  with  a  funeral 
song,  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.] 

FATHER  of  heroes  I  O  Trenmor!  High 
dweller  of  eddying  winds  I  where  the  dark-red 
thunder  marks  the  troubled  clouds  !  Open  thou 
thy  stormy  halls.  Let  the  bards  of  old  be  near. 
Let  them  draw  near  with  songs  and  their  half- 
viewless  harps.  No  dweller  of  misty  valley  comesi 
No  hunter  unknown  at  his  streams!  It  is  the 
car-borne  Oscar,  from  the  field  of  war.  Sudden  is 
thy  change ,  my  son ,  from  what  thou  wert  on 
dark  Moi-le.ia  I  The  blast  folds  thee  in  its  skirt , 
and  rustles  through  the  sky  I  Dost  tho  unot  behold 
thy  father,  at  the  stream  of  night?  The  chiefs  of 
Morven  sleep  far  distant.  They  have  lost  no  son! 
But  ye  have  lost  a  hero,  chiefs  of  resounding 
Morven  I  Who  could  equal  his  strength,  when 
battle  rolled  against  his  side ,  like  the  darkness 
of  crowded  waters !  Why  this  cloud  on  Ossian's 
soul?  It  ought  to  burn  in  danger.  Erin  is  near 
with  her  host.  The  king  of  Selmais  alone.  Alone 
thou  shall  not  be ,  my  father,  while  I  can  lift  the 
spear  I 

I  rose,  in  all  my  arms.  I  rose  and  listened  to 
the  wind.  The  shield  of  Fillan  is  not  heard.  I 
tremble  for  the  son  of  Fingal,  '  Why  should  the 
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foe  come  by  night?  Why  should  the  dark-haired 
\varrior  fail?'  Distant,  sullen  murmurs  rise  ;  like 
the  noise  of  the  lake  of  Lego,  when  its  waters 
shrink,  in  the  days  of  frost,  and  all  its  bursting 
ice  resounds.  The  people  of  Lara  look  to  heaven, 
and  foresee  the  storm  I  My  steps  are  forward  on 
the  heath.  The  spear  of  Oscar  is  in  my  hand  ! 
Red  stars  looked  from  high.  I  gleamed  along 
the  night. 

I  saw  Fillan  silent  before  me,  bending  forward 
from  Mora's  rock.  He  heard  the  shout  of  the  foe. 
The  joy  of  his  soul  arose.  He  heard  ray  sounding 
tread,  and  turned  his  hfted  spear.  '  Comest  thou, 
son  of  night ,  in  peace  ?  Or  dost  thou  meet  my 
wi-ath?  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine.  Speak,  or 
fear  my  steel.  I  stand  not  in  vain  the  shield  of 
Morven's  race.  'Never  raayst  thou  stand  in  vain, 
son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  Fingal  begins  to  be 
alone.  Darkness  gathers  on  the  last  of  his  days. 
Yet  he  has  t^vo  sons  -who  ought  to  shine  in  war 
— who  ought  to  be  two  beams  of  light,  near  the 
steps  of  his  departure.' 

'Son  of  Fingal,'  replied  the  youth,  'it  is  not 
long  since  I  raised  the  spear.  Few  are  the  marks 
of  my  sword  in  w  ar.  But  Fillan' s  soul  is  fire ! 
The  chiefs  of  Bolga'  crowd  around  the  shield  of 
generous  Cathmor.  Their  gathering  is  on  that 
heath.    Shall  my  steps  approach  their  host?    I 

'  The  southern  parts  of  Ireland  went,  for  some  time , 

under  the  name  of  Bolga  ,  from  the  Fir-bolg  or  Belga; 
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yielded  to  Oscar  alone  in  the  strife  of  the  race , 
on  Conal' 

'Fillan,  thou  shalt  not  approach  their  host ; 
nor  fall  before  thy  fame  is  known.  My  name  is 
heard  in  song  :  when  needful,  I  advance.  From 
the  skirts  of  night  I  shall  view  them  overall  their 
gleaming  tribes.  Why,  Fillan,  didst  thou  speak 
of  Oscar — Why  a'\>  ake  my  sigh  ^  I  must  forget 
the  warrior,  till  the  storm  is  rolled  away.  Sadness 
ought  not  to  d^vell  in  danger,  nor  the  tear  in  the 
eye  of  vvar.  Our  fathers  forgot  their  fallen  sons , 
till  the  noise  of  arms  was  past.  Then  sorroAv 
returned  to  the  tomb  ,  and  the  song  of  bards 
arose.  The  memory  of  those  Avho  fell  quickly 
followed  the  departure  of  war :  when  the  tumult 
of  battle  is  past ,  the  soul  in  silence  melts  away 
for  the  dead. 

'  Conar  was  the  brother  of  Trathal ,  Grst  of 
mortal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coast.  A 
thousand  streams  rolled  down  the  blood  of  his 
foes.  His  fame  filled  green  Erin,  like  a  pleasant 
gale.  The  nations  gathered  in  Ullin,  and  they 
blessed  the  king;  the  king  of  the  race  of  their 
fathers,  from  the  land  of  Selma. 

'The  chiefs  of  the  south  were  gathered,  in  the 
darkness  of  their  pride.   In  the  horrid  cave  of 

of  Britain  ,  wlio  settled  a  colony  there.  '  Bol(^'  signifies 
*a  quiver,'  from  which  proceeds  '  Fir-bolg , '  i.  e. 
<  bowmen  : '  so  called  from  their  using  bows  more  than 
any  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
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3Ioma  they  mixed  their  secret  words.  Thither 
often,  thev  said,  the  spirits  of  their  fiitliers  came; 
sliowing  their  pale  forms  from  the  chiuky  rocks; 
reminding  them  of  the  honour  of  Bolga.  'Why 
sliould  Gonar  reign,'  they  said,  'the  son  of 
resounding  Morven  / ' 

'They  came  forth,  hke  the  streams  of  the 
desert,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes. 
Conar  was  a  rock  before  them  :  broken  they 
rolled  on  every  side.  But  often  they  returned, 
and  the  sons  of  Selma  fell.  The  king  stood, 
among  the  tombs  of  his  warriors.  He  darkly  bent 
his  mournful  face.  His  soid  was  rolled  into  itself; 
and  he  had  marked  the  place  where  he  was  to 
fall  :  when  Trathal  came ,  in  his  strength ,  his 
brother  from  cloudy  IMorven.  Nor  did  he  come 
alone.  Colgar  was  at  his  side;  Colgar  the  son  of 
the  king  and  of  ^vhite-bosomed  Solin-corma. 

'AsTrenmor,  clothed  with  meteors,  descends 
from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark  storm 
before  him  over  the  troubled  sea :  so  Colgar  de- 
scended to  battle,  and  wasted  the  echoing  field. 
His  father  rejoiced  over  the  hero  ;  but  an  arrow 
came  !  His  tomb  was  raised,  without  a  tear.  The 
king  was  to  revenge  his  son.  He  lightened  forward 
in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her  streams  ! 

'  When  peace  returned  to  the  land :  when  his 
blue  waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven  :  then  he 
remembered  his  son,  and  poured  the  silent  tear. 
Thrice  did  the  bards,  at  the  cave  ofFurmono, 
call  the  soul  of  Colgar.  They  called  him  to  the 
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liills  of  his  land.  He  heard  them  in  his  mist. 
Trathal  ])laced  his  sword  in  the  cave ,  that  the 
spirit  of  his  son  might  rejoice.' 

'Cclgar,  son  of  Trathal!'  said  Fillan,  'thou 
wert  renowned  in  youth  I  Imt  the  king  hath  not 
marked  my  sword,  hright-streaming  on  the  field. 
I  go  forth  with  the  crowd.  I  return,  without  my 
fame.  But  the  foe  approaches,  Ossian  !  I  liear 
their  murmur  on  the  heath.  The  sound  of  their 
steps  is  hke  thunder,  in  thehosom  of  the  ground, 
when  the  rocking  hills  shake  their  groves,  and 
not  a  blast  pours  from  the  darkened  sky  I ' 

Ossian  turned  sudden  on  his  spear.  He  raised 
the  flame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  spread  it  large,  on 
Mora's  wind.  Cathmor  stopt  in  his  course. 
Gleaming  he  stood,  like  a  rock,  on  Avhose  sides 
are  the  wandering  blasts ;  Avhich  seize  its  echoing 
streams,  and  clothe  them  over  with  ice.  So  stood 
the  friend  of  strangers  I  The  Avinds  lift  his  heavy 
locks.  Thou  art  the  tallest  of  the  race  of  Erin, 
king  of  streamy  Atha  I 

'  First  of  bards,'  said  Cathmor,  'Fonar,  call  the 
chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-haired  Cormar  :  dark- 
browed  Malthos  :  the  sidelong-looking  gloom  of 
Maronnan.  Let  the  pride  of  Foldath  appear — the 
red-rolling  eye  of  Turlotho.  Nor  let  Hidalla  be 
forgot ;  his  voice ,  in  danger,  is  the  sound  of  a 
shower,  when  it  falls  in  the  lilasted  vale,  neai- 
Atha's  falling  stream.  Pleasant  is  its  sound,  on 
the  jilain ,  whilst  broken  thunder  travels  ovei- 
the  sky  I ' 


They  came  in  tlieir  clanging  arms.  They  bent 
fomvard  to  his  voice,  as  if  a  spirit  of  their  fathers 
sjioke  from  a  cloud  of  night.  Dreadful  shone  they 
to  the  light ;  like  the  fall  of  the  stream  of  Brumo, ' 
^^hen  the  meteor  lights  it,  before  the  nightly 
stranger.  Shuddering  he  stops  in  his  journey, 
and  looks  up  for  the  beam  of  the  morn  I 

'Why  delights  Foldath,'  said  the  king,  'to 
pour  the  blood  of  foes  by  night  ?  Fails  his  arm  in 
battle ,  in  the  beams  of  day  ?  Few  are  the  foes 
before  us  ;  ^vhy  should  we  clothe  us  in  shades  ? 
The  valiant  delight  to  shine  in  the  battles  of  their 
land  !  Thy  counsel  was  in  vain,  chief  of  Moma  I 
The  eyes  of  IMorven  do  not  sleep.  They  are 
watchful,  as  eagles  ,  on  their  mossy  rocks.  Let 
each  collect,  beneath  his  cloud,  the  strength  of 
his  roaring  tribe.  To-morrow  I  move,  in  light, 
to  meet  the  foes  of  Bolga  I  Mighty  was  he  that 
is  low,  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  1' 

'  jXot  unmarked,'  said  Foldath,  'were  my  steps 
Ijefore  thy  race.  In  light,  I  met  the  foes  of  Cairbar. 
The  warrior  praised  my  deeds.  But  his  stone  was 
raised  without  a  tear  I  No  bard  sung  over  Erin's 
king.  Shall  his  foes  rejoice  along  their  mossy 
hills  ?  ]\  o  ;  they  must  not  rejoice  I  He  was  the 
friend  of  Foldath  !  Our  words  were  mixed ,  in 
secret,  in  Moma's  silent  cave ;  whilst  thou,  a  boy 

'  Brumo  was  a  place  of  worship  [Fing.  b.  6.)  in 
Craca ,  which  is  supposed  to  be  cue  of  the  isles  of 
Shetland. 

9* 
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in  the  field,  pursuedst  the  thistle's  beard.  With 
Moma's  sons  T  shall  rush  abroad ,  and  find  the 
foe  on  his  dusky  hills.  Fingal  shall  lie,  ^^ithout 
his  song,  the  gray^haired  king  of  Selma.' 

'Dost  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,'  rephed 
Cathmor,  half-enraged :  '  Dost  thou  think  Fingal 
can  fall,  without  his  fame,  in  Erin?  Could  the 
bards  be  silent  at  the  tomb  of  Selma's  king,  the 
song  would  burst  in  secret !  the  spirit  of  the  king 
would  rejoice  !  It  is  when  thou  shalt  fall,  that 
the  bard  shall  forget  the  song.  Thou  art  dark , 
chief  of  Moma,  though  thine  arm  is  a  tempest  in 
war.  Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Eiin,  in  his  narrow 
house?  My  soul  is  not  losttoCairbar,  the  brother 
of  my  love !  I  marked  the  bright  beams  of 
joy ,  which  travelled  over  his  cloudy  mind , 
when  I  returned,  with  fame,  to  Atlia  of  the 
streams.' 

Tall  they  removed ,  beneath  the  words  of  the 
king.  Each  to  his  own  dark  tribe  ;  where  , 
humming ,  they  rolled  on  the  heath  ,  faint- 
glittering  to  the  stars :  like  waves  in  a  rocky  bay, 
before  the  nightly  wind.  Beneath  an  oak  lay  the 
chief  of  Atha.  His  shield,  a  dusky  round,  hung 
high.  Near  him,  against  a  rock,  leaned  the  fair 
stranger '  of  Inis-huna  :  that  beam  of  hght,  with 
wandering  locks,  from  Lumon  of  the  roes.  At 
distance  rose  the  voice  of  Fonar,  with  the  deeds 

'By  'the  stranger  of  Inis-huna,'  is  meant  Sul- 
n.alla.  — B.  4. 
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of  the  days  of  old.  The  song  fails,  at  times  ,  in 
LuLar's  growing  roar ! 

'Crothar,' begun  the  bard,  '(irst  dwelt  at  Atha's 
mossy  stream !  A  thousand  oaks,  from  the  moun- 
tains, formed  his  echoing  hall.  The  gathering  of 
the  people  was  there ,  around  the  feast  of  the 
blue-eyed  king.  But  who,  among  his  chiefs,  was 
like  the  stately  Crothar  ?  Warriors  kindled  in  his 
presence.  The  young  sigh  of  the  virgins  rose.  In 
Alnecma  '  was  the  warrior  honoured  :  the  fust 
of  the  race  of  Bolga. 

'He  pursued  the  chase  in  Ullin,  on  the  moss- 
covered  top  of  Drumardo.From  the  wood  looked 
the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  the  blue-rolling  eye  of 
Con-lama.  Her  sigh  rose  in  secret.  She  bent  her 
head,  amidst  her  wandering  locks.  The  moon 
looked  in  at  night,  and  saw  the  white  tossing  of 
her  arms;  for  she  thought  of  the  mighty  Crothar, 
in  the  season  of  dreams. 

'  Three  days  feasted  Crothar  with  Cathmin.  On 
the  fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds.  Con-lama 
moved  to  the  chase  with  all  her  lovely  steps. 
She  met  Crothar  in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow 
fell  at  once  from  her  hand.  She  turned  her  face 
away,  and  half-hid  it  with  her  locks.  The  love  of 
Crothar  rose.  He  brought  the  white -bosomed 
maid  to  Atha.  Bards  raised  the  song  in  her  pre- 
sence. Joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of  Cathmin. 

'  Alnecma ,  or  Alnecmaeht ,  was  tlie  ancient  name 
of  Connaught.  Ullin  is  still  the  Irish  name  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster. 
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'  The  pride  of  Turloch  rose,  a  youth  wlio  loved 
tlie  white-handed  Con-lama.  He  came,  with 
battle,  to  Alnecma — to  Atha  of  the  roes.  Cormul 
went  forth  to  the  strife,  the  brother  of  car-borne 
Crothar.  He  went  forth,  but  he  fell.  The  sigh  of 
his  people  rose.  Silent  and  tall,  across  the  stream, 
came  the  darkening  strength  of  Crothar:  he  rolled 
the  foe  from  Alnecma.  He  returned ,  amidst  the 
joy  of  Con-liima. 

'  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  on 
blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rise.  Erin's 
clouds  are  hung  round  with  ghosts.  The  chiefs 
of  the  south  gathered  round  the  echoing  shield  of 
Crothar.  He  came  with  death  to  the  paths  of  the 
foe.  The  virgins  wept,  by  the  streams  of  Ulhn. 
They  looked  to  the  mist  of  the  hill  :  no  hunter 
descended  from  its  folds.  Silence  darkened  in  the 
land.  Blasts  sighed  lonely  on  grassy  tombs. 

'  Descending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with  all 
his  rustling  winds,  when  he  forsakes  the  blast, 
^vith  joy,  the  son  ofTrenmor  came  ;  Conar,  arm 
of  death,  from  Morven  of  the  groves.  He  poured 
his  might  along  green  Erin.  Death  dimly  strode 
behind  his  sword.  The  sons  of  Bolga  fled  from 
his  course,  as  from  a  stream,  that,  bursting  from 
the  stormy  desert,  rolls  the  fields  together,  with 
all  their  echoing  woods.  Crothar  met  him  in 
battle :  but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled.  The  king 
of  Atha  slowly  retired,  in  the  grief  of  his  soul. 
He  afterwards  shone  in  the  south;  but  dim  as 
the  sun  of  aulunm,  ^\\\en  he  visits,  in  liis  robes 


of  mist,  Lara  of  dark  streams.  The  withered 
i;iass  is  covered  with  dew  :  the  field  ,  though 
bright,  is  sad.' 

'  Why  wakes  the  l)ard  before  me,  *  said 
Cathnior ,  '  the  memory  of  those  who  fled .-'  Has 
some  ghost ,  from  his  dusky  clovid ,  bent  forward 
to  thine  ear,  to  frighten  Cathmor  from  the  field, 
with  the  tales  of  old.^  Dwellers  of  the  skirts  of 
night,  your  voice  is  but  a  blast  tome,  which 
takes  the  gray  thistle's  head  ,  and  strews  its 
beard  on  streams.  Within  my  bosom  is  a  voice. 
Others  hear  it  not.  His  soul  forbids  the  king  of 
Erin  to  shrink  back  from  war.' 

Abashed  the  bard  sinks  back  in  night :  retired 
he  bends  above  a  stream.  His  thoughts  are  on 
the  days  of  Atha ,  when  Cathmor  heard  his  song 
with  joy.  His  tears  come  rolling  down.  The 
winds  are  in  his  beard.  Erin  sleeps  around.  No 
sleep  comes  down  on  Cathmor's  eyes.  Dark,  in 
his  soul ,  he  saw  the  spirit  of  low-laid  Cairbar. 
He  saw  him  ,  -without  his  song  ,  rolled  in  a  blast 
of  night.  He  rose.  His  steps  were  round  the  host. 
He  struck,  at  times,  his  echoing  shield.  The 
sound  reached  Ossian's  ear  on  flora's  mossy 
brow. 

'Fillan,'  I  said,  'the  foes  advance.  I  hear 
the  shield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path. 
Ossian  shall  mark  their  course.  If  over  my  fall 
the  host  should  jDour,  then  be  thy  buckler  heard. 
Awake  ihe  king  on  his  heath,  lest  his  fame 
should  fly  away. '   I   strode  in  all  my  rattling 
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ainis ;  wide-bounding  over  a  stream  that  darkly- 
Avinded  in  the  field,  before  the  king  of  Atha. 
Green  Atha's  king,  "with  hfted  spear,  came 
forward  on  my  course.  Now  would  we  have 
mixed  in  horrid  fray ,  like  two  contending 
ghosts ,  that  bending  forward ,  from  two  clouds, 
send  forth  the  roaring  winds;  did  not  Ossian 
behold,  on  high,  the  helmet  of  Erin's  kings. 
The  eagle's  wing  sjii'ead  above  it,  rustling  in  the 
breeze.  A  red  siar  looked  through  the  plumes.  I 
sto]5t  the  lifted  spear. 

'  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  I  Who  art 
tliou,  son  of  night?  Shall  Ossian's  spear  be  re- 
nowned, when  thou  art  lowly  laid?'  At  once  he 
dropt  the  gleaming  lance.  Growing  before  me 
seemed  the  form.  He  stretched  his  hand  in  night, 
lie  spoke  the  words  of  kings. 

'  Friend  of  the  spirits  of  heroes ,  do  I  meet 
thee  thus  in  shades?  I  have  wished  for  thy  stately 
steps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of  joy.  Why  should 
my  spear  now^  arise?  The  sun  must  behold  us , 
Ossian ,  when  we  bend ,  gleaming,  in  the  strife. 
Future  warriors  shall  mark  the  jilace ,  and 
shuddering  think  of  other  yeais.  They  shall 
mark  it ,  like  the  haunt  of  ghosts ,  pleasant  and 
dreadful  to  the  soul.' 

'  Shall  it  then  be  forgot , '  I  said  ,  '  where  we 
meet  in  peace?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles 
always  pleasant  to  the  soid?  Do  not  we  behold , 
with  joy,  the  place  where  our  fathers  feasted? 
But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears ,  on  the  fields  of 
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their  war.  This  stone  shall  rise  ,  with  all  its 
moss,  and  speak  to  other  years.  'Here  Cathnior 
and  Ossian  met  :  the  warriors  met  in  ])eace !  * 
When  thou,  O  stone,  shalt  fail;  when  Lubar's 
stream  shall  roll  away  :  then  shall  the  traveller 
come,  and  Lend  here,  perhaps,  in  rest.  When 
the  darkened  moon  is  rolled  over  his  head,  our 
shadowy  forms  may  come,  and,  mixing  with 
his  dreams,  remind  him  of  his  place.  But  why 
turnest  thou  so  dark  away  ,  son  of  BorLar- 
duthul?' 

'  i\ot  forgot,  son  of  Fingal,  shall  we  ascend 
these  winds.  Our  deeds  are  streams  of  light , 
before  the  eyes  of  bards.  But  darkness  is  rolled 
on  Atha  :  the  king  is  low,  without  his  song: 
still  there  was  a  beam  towards  Cathmor,  from 
his  stormy  soul ;  like  the  moon  in  a  cloud , 
amidst  the  dark-red  course  of  thunder. ' 

'wSon  of  Erin,'  I  replied,  'my  wrath  dwells 
not  in  his  earth.  5Iy  hatred  flies,  on  eagle  wings, 
from  the  foe  that  is  low.  He  shall  hear  the  song 
of  bards.  Cairbar  shall  rejoice  on  his  winds.' 

Cathmor's  swelling  soul  arose.  He  took  the 
dagger  from  his  side,  and  placed  it  gleaming  in 
my  hand.  He  placed  it  in  my  hand  with  sighs, 
and  silent  strode  away.  Mine  eyes  followed  his 
departure.  He  dimly  gleamed,  like  the  form  of 
a  ghost,  which  meets  a  traveller  by  night,  on 
the  dark-skirted  heath.  His  words  are  dark,  like 
songs  of  old :  with  morning  strides  the  unfinished 
shade  away  I 
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Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale?  from  the  skirts 
of  the  morning  mist?  The  drops  of  heaven  are  on 
his  head.  His  sfeps  are  in  the  paths  of  tlie  satl. 
It  is  Carril  of  other  times.  He  comes  Irom  Tnra's 
silent  cave.  I  behold  it  dark  in  the  rock,  through 
the  thin  folds  of  mist.  Thei^,  perhaps,  Cu- 
thuUin  sits,  on  the  blast  which  bends  its  trees. 
Pleasant  is  the  song  of  the  morning  from  the 
bard  of  Erin. 

'The  waves  crowd  away,'  said  Carril.  'They 
crowd  away  for  fear.  They  hear  the  sound  of  thy 
coming  forth ,  O  sun !  Terrible  is  thy  beauty,  son 
of  heaven,  when  death  is  descending  on  thy 
locks :  when  thou  roUest  thy  vapours  before  thee, 
over  the  blasted  host.  But  pleasant  is  thy  beam 
to  the  hunter,  sitting  by  the  rock  in  a  storm, 
when  thou  showest  thyself  from  the  parted 
cloud ,  and  brightenest  his  dewy  locks  :  he  looks 
down  on  the  streamy  vale,  and  beholds  the 
descent  of  roes  I  How  long  shalt  thou  rise  in 
war,  and  roll,  a  bloody  shield,  through  heaven? 
1  see  the  death  of  heroes ,  dark  wandering  over 
thy  face ! ' 

'Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril?'  1  said. 
'  Does  the  son  of  heaven  mourn?  He  is  unstained 
in  his  course,  ever  rejoicing  in  his  fire.  Roll  on , 
thou  careless  light.  Thou  too,  perhaps,  must 
fall.  Thy  darkening  hour  may  seize  thee,  strug- 
gling as  thou  rollest  through  thy  sky.  But  pleasant 
is  the  voice  of  the  bard  :  pleasant  to  Ossian's 
soul !  It  is  like  the  shower  of  the  morning,  when 
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it  comes  through  the  rusthng  vale,  on  %vhich 
the  sun  looks  through  mist,  just  rising  from  his 
rocks.  But  this  is  no  time,  O  bard!  to  sit  down  , 
at  the  strife  of  song.  Fingal  is  in  arms  on  the 
vale.  Thou  seest  the  flaming-  shield  of  the  king. 
His  face  darkens  Letween  his  locks.  He  beholds 
the  wide  rolling  of  Erin.  Does  not  Carril  behold 
that  tonih,  beside  the  roaring  stream?  Three 
stones  lift  their  gray  heads,  beneath  a  bending 
oak;  A  king  is  lowly  laid  I  Give  thou  his  soul  to 
the  wind.  He  is  the  brother  of  Cathmor!  Open 
his  airy  halll  Let  thy  song  be  a  stream  of  joy  to 
Cairbar's  darkened  ghost!' 
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TEMORA. 

BOOK  III. 

[Morning  coming  on,  Fingal,  after  a  speech  to  his 
people,  devolves  the  coniniand  on  Gaul,  the  son  of 
Moini;  it  being  the  custom  of  the  times,  that  the 
king  should  not  engage  ,  till  the  necessity  of  an'aiis 
required  his  superior  valour  and  conduct.  The  king 
and  Ossian  retire  to  the  rock  of  Cormul,  whicii 
overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  The  bards  sing  the 
war-song.  The  general  conflict  is  described.  Gaul , 
the  son  of  Morni ,  distinguishes  himself;  kills  Tur- 
lathon,  chief  of  Moruth  ,  and  other  chiefs  of  lesser 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  Foldath,  who  commanded 
the  Irish  army  (for  Cathmor  ,  after  the  example  of 
Fingal,  kept  himself  from  battle),  fights  gallantly  ; 
kills  Connal ,  chief  of  Dun-lora ,  and  advances  to 
engage  Gaul  hiiiiself.  Gaul ,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
■wounded  in  the  band,  by  a  random  arrow,  is 
covered  by  Fillan,  the  son  of  Fingal,  wlio  performs 
prodigies  of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The  horn  of 
Fingal  recalls  bis  army.  The  bards  meet  them  with 
a  congratulatory  song ,  in  which  the  praises  of  Gaul 
and  Fillau  are  particularly  celebrated.  The  chiefs  sit 
down  at  a  feast;  Fingal  misses  Connal.  The  episode 
of  Connal  and  Duth-caron  is  introduced;  which 
throws  further  light  on  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland. 
Carril  is  dispatched  to  raise  the  tomb  of  Connal. 
The  action  of  this  bock  takes  up  the  second  day  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem.  ] 

'  WHO  is  that  at  blue-streaming  Lubar?  Who, 
by  the  bending  hill  of  roes?  Tall,  he  Jeans  on 


an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly  winds.  Who 
but  Comhal's  son  ,  brightening  in  the  last  of  his 
fields.  His  gray  hair  is  on  the  breeze.  He  half- 
unsheaths  the  s>vord  of  L  iino .  His  eyes  are  turned 
to  Moi-lena,tothe  dark  moving  of  foes.  Dost  thou 
hear  the  voice  of  the  king?  It  is  like  the  bursting 
of  a  stream  in  the  desert,  when  it  comes  between 
its  echoing  rocks,  to  the  blasted  field  of  the  suni* 

'  Wide-skirted  comes  down  the  foe  I  Sons  of 
woody  Selma ,  arise  !  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  our 
land ,  on  whose  brown  sides  are  the  rolling  of 
streams.  A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my  soul.  I  see 
the  foe  mighty  before  me.  It  is  when  he  is  feeble, 
that  the  sighs  of  Fingal  are  heard  :  lest  death 
should  come  \a  ithout  renown,  and  darkness  dwell 
on  his  tomb.  Who  shall  lead  the  war,  against  the 
host  of  Alnecma?  It  is  only  when  danger  grows^ 
that  my  sword  shall  shine.  Such  was  the  cus- 
tom, heretofore ,  of  Trenmor,  the  ruler  of  winds  I 
and  thus  descended  to  battle  the  blue-shielded 
Trathal ! ' 

The  chiefs  bend  toward  the  king.  Each  darkly 
seems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell ,  by  halves , 
theirmighty  deeds.  They  turn  their  eyes  on  Erin. 
But  far  before  the  rest  the  son  of  3Iorni  stands. 
Silent  he  stands,  for  who  had  not  heard  of  the 
battles  of  Gaul. ^  ^bey  rose  within  his  soul.  His 
hand  ,  in  secret ,  seized  the  sword — the  sword 
which  he  brought  from  Strumon  ,  when  the 
strength  of  31orni  failed.  On  his  spear  leans  Fil- 
lan  of  Selma,   in  the  wandering  of  his  locks 
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Thrice  he  raises  his  eyes  to  Fingal  :  his  voice 
thi-ice  fails  him  as  he  speaks.  My  hrother  could 
not  hoast  of  hattles  :  at  once  he  strides  a\\  ay. 
Bent  over  a  distant  stream  he  stands  :  the  tear 
hanc^s  in  his  eye.  He  strikes ,  at  times ,  the 
thistle's  head,  %vithhis  inverted  spear.  iSor  is  he 
unseen  of  Fingal.  Side-long  heheholds  his  son. 
He  ])eholds  him,  with  bursting  joy  ;  and  turns  , 
amid  his  crowded  soul.  In  silence  turns  the  king 
tov.ards  Mova.  of  woods.  He  hides  the  big  tear 
with  his  locks.    At  length  his  voice  is  heard. 

'  First  of  the  sons  of  Morni!  Thou  rock  that 
defies  the  storm !  Lead  thou  my  battle  for  the 
race  of  low-laid  Cormac,  IVo  boy's  stall  is  thy 
spear  :  noharndess  beam  of  light  thy  SAvord.  Son 
of  Morni  of  steeds,  behold  the  foe  I  Destroy! 
Fillan,  observe  the  chief!  Re  is  not  calm  in  strife: 
nor  burns  he,  heedless,  in  battle.  My  son,  observe 
the  chief !  He  is  strong  as  Lubar's  stream , but  never 
foams  and  roars.  High  on  cloudy  Mora,  Fingal 
shall  behold  tlie  war.  Stand,  Ossian,  near  thy 
father,  by  the  falling  stream.  Raise  the  voice, 
O  bards  I  Selma,  move  beneath  the  sound.  It  is 
my  latter  field  :  clothe  it  over  with  light.' 

As  the  sudden  rising  of  winds;  or  distant 
rolling  of  troubled  seas,  when  some  dark  ghost, 
in  wrath,  heaves  the  billows  over  an  isle — an 
isle,  the  seat  of  mist  on  the  deep,  for  manv  dark- 
brown  years  !  —  so  temnble  is  the  sound  of  the 
host,  wide-moving  over  the  field.  Gaul  is  tall 
before   them.    The   streams   glitter  within  his 


strides.  The  bards  raise  the  song  Ly  his  side.  He 
strikes  his  shield  Letween.  On  the  skirts  of  the 
blast,  the  tuneful  voices  rise. 

'On  Crona,'  said  the  bards,  'there  bursts  a 
stream  by  night.  It  swells  in  its  own  dark  course, 
till  morning's  early  beam.  Then  comes  it  white 
from  the  hill,  with  the  rocks  and  their  hundred 
groves.  Far  be  my  steps  from  Crona.  Death  is 
tumbling  there.  Be  ye  a  sti^eara  from  Mora,  sons 
of  cloudy  ^lorven  ! 

'  Who  rises,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha  ?  The  hills 
are  troidjled  before  the  king!  The  dark  woods 
echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his  steel.  See  him 
amidst  the  foe  ,  like  Colgach's  sportful  ghost : 
when  he  scatters  the  clouds,  and  rides  the  eddying 
winds  I  It  is  JMorni  of  bounding  steeds  !  Be  like 
thy  father,  O  Gaul  I 

'Sclniais  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the  trembling 
harps.  Ten  youths  bear  the  oak  of  the  feast.  A 
distant  sunbeam  marks  the  hill.  The  dusky  waves 
of  the  blast  fly  over  the  fields  of  grass.  Why  art 
thou  silent,  O  Selma?  The  king  returns  with  all 
his  fame.  Did  not  the  battle  roar  .^  yet  peaceful 
is  his  brow  !  It  roared,  andFingal  overcame.  Be 
like  thy  father,  O  Fillan  1' 

They  move  beneath  the  song.  High  wave  their 
arms,  as  rushy  fields,  beneath  autumnal  winds. 
On  iVIora  stands  the  king  in  arms.  Mist  flies  round 
liis  buckler  abroad  ;  as,  aloft,  it  hung  on  a  bough, 
on  Cormul's  mossy  rock.  In  silence  I  stood  by 
Fingal,  and  turned  mv  eyes  on  Cromla's  wood  : 
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lest  I  should  behold  the  host,  and  rush  amid  my 
swelling  soul.  3Iy  foot  is  forward  on  the  heath. 
1  glittered,  tall,  in  steel :  like  the  failing  stream 
ofTromo,  which  nightly  winds  bind  over  with 
ice.  The  boy  sees  it,  on  high,  gleaming  to  the 
early  beam  :  tOAvard  it  he  turns  his  car,  and 
Avonders  why  it  is  so  silent  I 

IVor  bent  over  a  stream  is  Cathmor,likea  youth 
in  a  jieaceful  field.  Wide  he  drew  forward  the 
war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave.  But  when  he 
beheld  Fingal  on  ]Mora,  his  genero  us  pride  arose. 
'  Shall  the  chief  of  Atha  fight,  and  no  king  in  the 
field .^  Fold ath,  lead  my  people  forth.  Thou  art  a 
beam  of  fire.' 

Forth  issues  Foldath  ofMoma,like  a  cloud, 
ihe  robe  of  ghosts.  He  drew  his  sword,  a  flame, 
from  his  side.  He  bade  the  battle  move.  The 
tribes,  like  ridgy  Avaves,  dark  pour  their  sti'englh 
around.  Haughty  is  his  stride  before  them.  His 
red  eye  rolls  in  Avrath.  He  calls  Cormul  chief 
of  Dunralho  ;  and  his  Avords  Avere  heard. 

'Cormul,  thou  beholdest  that  path.  It  Avinds 
green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  jieople  there  ; 
lest  Selma  should  escape  from  my  SAvord.  Bards 
of  green-valleyed  Erin,  let  no  voice  of  yours  arise. 
The  sons  of  3Iorven  must  fall  Avithout  song.  I'hey 
are  the  foes  of  Cairbar.  Hereafter  shall  the  tra- 
veller meet  their  dark,  thick  mist  on  Lena,  Avhere 
it  Avanders  Avith  their  ghosts,  beside  the  reedy 
lake.  ]\ever  shall  ihey  rise,  Avilhont  song,  to  the 
dwelling  of  winds.* 


Cormul  darkened,  as  he  went.  Behind  him 
rushed  his  trihe.  They  sunk  heyond  the  rock. 
Gaul  spoke  to  Fillau  ofSelma,  as  his  eye  pursued 
the  course  of  the  dark -eyed  chief  of  Dun-ratho. 
'  Thou  beholdest  the  steps  of  Cormul !  Let  thine 
arm  he  strong  I  When  he  is  low,  sou  of  Fingal , 
rememherGaul  in  war.  Here  I  fall  forward  into 
battle,  amid  the  ridge  of  shields.' 

The  sign  of  death  ascends — the  dreadful  sound 
of  Morni's  shield.  Gaul  pours  his  voice  between. 
Fingal  rises  on  IMora.  He  saw  them,  from  wing 
towing,  bending  at  once  in  strife.  Gleaming  on 
liis  owndarkhill,  stoodCathmor  of  streamy  Atha. 
The  kings  were  like  tAvo  spirits  of  heaven,  stand- 
ing each  on  his  gloomy  cloud;  when  they  pour 
abroad  the  winds,  and  lift  the  roaring  seas.  The 
blue  tumbling  of  Avaves  is  before  them,  marked 
Aviththepathsofwhalcs.Theytheraselvesarecalm 
and  bright .  The  gale  lifts  sloAvly  their  locks  of  mist ! 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air  ?  What 
beam  but  Morni's  dreadful  sword  ?  Death  is 
streA\  ed  on  thy  paths,  O  Gaul!  Thou  foldest  them 
together  in  thy  rage.  Like  a  young  oak  falls  Tur- 
lathon,  with  his  branches  round  him.  His  high- 
bosomed  spouse  stretches  her  white  arms  ,  in 
dreams,  to  the  returning  chief,  as  she  sleeps  by 
gurgling  Moruth,  in  her  disordered  locks.  It  is 
his  ghost,  Oichoma.  "J'he  chief  is  lowly  laid. 
Hearken  not  to  the  winds  for  Tur-lathon's 
echoing  shield.  It  i.s  pierced  ,  by  his  streams.  Its 
sound  is  passed  away. 
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Not  peaceful  is  the  baud  of  Foldath.  He  winds 
his  course  in  blood.  Coiinal  met  him  in  fight. 
They  mixed  their  clanging  steel.  Why  should 
mine  eyes  behold  them  ?  Connal ,  thy  locks  are 
gray  !  Thou  ^vert  the  friend  of  strangers,  at  the 
moss-covered  rock  of  Dun-lora.  When  the  skies 
were  rolled  together,  then  thy  feast  Avas  spread. 
The  stranger  heard  tlie  winds  without ;  and 
rejoiced  at  thy  burning  oak.  Why,  son  of  Duth- 
caron,  art  thou  laid  in  blood  ?  The  blasted  tree 
bends  above  thee.  Thy  shield  lies  broken  near. 
Thy  blood  mixes  with  the  stream  ,  thou  breaker 
of  the  shields ! 

Ossian  took  the  spear,  in  his  wiath.  But  Gaul 
rushed  forward  on  Foldath.  The  feeble  pass  by 
his  side  :  his  rage  is  turned  on  7»!oma's  chief.  Now 
they  had  raised  their  deathful  spears  :  unseen  an 
arrow  came.  It  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul.  His 
steel  fell  sounding  to  earth.  Young  Fillan  came, 
with  Cormul's  shield  !  He  stretched  it  large 
before  the  chief.  Foldath  sent  his  shouts  abroad, 
and  kindled  all  the  field  :  as  a  blast  that  lifts 
the  wide-winged  flame  over  Lumon's  echoing 
groves. 

'Son  of  blue -eyed  Clatho,'  said  Gaul,  'O 
Fillan  !  thou  art  a  beam  from  heaven ;  that , 
coming  on  the  troubled  deep,  binds  up  the 
tempest's  AMng.  (^ormul  is  fallen  before  thee. 
Early  art  thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fathers.  Rush 
not  too  far,  my  liero.  I  cannot  lift  the  snear  to. 
aid.   I  stand  harmless  in  battle  :   but  mv  voice 
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shall  be  poured  al.road.  The  sons  of  Selma  shall 
hear,  and  remember  my  former  deeds.' 

His  tcrril)le  voice  rose  on  the  wind.  The  host 
liends  forward  in  fight.  Often  had  they  heard 
him,  at  Strumon,  when  he  called  them  to  the 
chase  of  the  hinds.  He  stands  tall,  amid  the  war, 
as  an  oak  in  the  skirts  of  a  storm,  which  now  is 
clothed  on  high,  in  mist:  then  shows  its  broad, 
wa\4ng  head.  The  musing  hunter  lifts  his  eye , 
from  his  own  rush}-  field  I 

j\Iy  soul  pursues  thee,  O  Fillan !  through  the 
])ath  of  thy  fame.  Thou  rollest  the  foe  before  thee. 
Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  may  fly  :  but  night  comes 
down  with  its  clouds.  Cathmor's  horn  is  heard 
on  high.  The  sons  of  Selma  hear  the  voice  of 
Fingal ,  from  flora's  gathered  mist.  The  bards 
pour  their  song,  like  dew,  on  the  returning 
war. 

'  Who  comes  from  Strumon,'  they  said,  '  amid 
her  wandering  locks?  She  is  mournful  in  her 
steps,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  towards  Erin.  VYhy 
art  thou  sad,  Evir-choma  ?  Who  is  like  thy  chief 
in  renown?  He  descended  dreadful  to  battle  ;  he 
returns,  like  a  light  from  a  cloud.  He  raised  the 
sword  in  wrath:  thev  shrunk  before  blue-shielded 
Gaul ! ' 

'Joy,  like  the  rustling  gale,  comes  on  the  soul 
of  the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of  old  ;  the 
days  wherein  his  fathers  fought.  The  days  of  old 
return  on  Fingal's  mind,  ashe  beholds  the  renown 
of  his  son.  As  the  sun  rejoices ,  from  bis  cloud  , 
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over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raised ,  as  it  shakes 
its  lonely  head  on  the  heath  ;  so  joyful  is  the  king 
over  Fillan ! 

'As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when  Lara's 
fields  are  still  and  dark ,  such  are  the  steps  of 
Selma ,  pleasant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  They 
return  with  their  sound,  like  ei.gles  to  iheir  dark- 
browed  rock,  after  the  pi'ey  is  torn  on  the  field , 
the  dun  sons  of  the  bounding  hind.  Your  fathers 
rejoice  from  their  clouds ,  sons  of  streamy 
Selma  ! ' 

Such  Avas  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora 
of  the  hinds.  A  flame  rose  from  an  hundred  oaks, 
\vhich  winds  had  torn  from  Cormul's  steep.  The 
feast  is  spread  in  the  midst  :  around  sat  the 
gleaming  chiefs.  Fingal  is  there  in  his  strength. 
The  eagle-wing  of  hishelmetsounds.  The  rustling 
blasts  of  the  west  unequal  rush  through  night. 
Long  looks  the  king  in  silence  round  :  at  length 
his  words  are  heard. 

'My  soul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold  a 
Jn-each  among  my  friends.  The  head  of  one  tree 
is  low.  The  squally  wind  pours  in  on  Selma. 
Where  is  the  chief  of  Dun-lora  ?  Ought  Connal 
to  be  forgot  at  the  feast  ?  When  did  he  forget 
the  stranger,  in  the  midst  of  his  echoing  hall? 
\e  are  silent  in  my  presence  !  Connal  is  then  no 
more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior  !  like  a  stream 
of  light.  Swift  be  thy  course  to  thy  fathers,  along 
the  roaring  winds  !  Ossian ,  thy  soul  is  fire : 
kindle  the  memory  of  the  king.  Awake  the  battles 
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of  Connal,  Avhen  first  he  shone  in  ^\ar.  The  locks 
of  Coniial  ^vere  gray.  His  days  of  youth  were 
mixed  with  mine.  In  one  day  Duth-caron  first 
strung  our  bows,  against  the  roes  of  Dun- 
lora.' 

'  3Iany ,'  I  said ,  'ai'e  our  paths  to  battle  in  green- 
valleyed  Erin.  Often  did  our  sails  arise,  over  the 
blue-tumbling  waves;  when  we  came,  in  other 
days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar.  The  strife  roared 
once  in  Alnecma,  at  the  foam-covered  streams  of 
Duth-ula.  With  Cormac  descended  to  battle  Duth- 
caron  ,  from  cloudy  Selma.  ]Nor  descended  Duth- 
caron  alone  ;  his  son  was  by  his  side,  the  long- 
haired youth  of  Connal  lifting  the  first  of  his 
spears.  Thou  didst  command  them ,  O  Fingal ! 
to  aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

'  Like  the  bursting  strength  of  ocean,  the  sons 
of  Bolga  rushed  to  war.  Colc-ulla  was  before 
them,  the  chief  of  blue  -  streaming  Atha.  The 
battle  was  mixed  on  the  plain.  Cormac  shone  in 
his  own  strife,  bright  as  the  forms  of  his  fathers. 
But,  far  before  the  rest,  Duth-caron  hewed  down 
the  foe.  Nor  sleptthe  arm  of  Connal  by  his  father's 
side.  Colc-ulla  prevailed  on  the  plain  :  like 
scattered  mist  fled  the  people  of  Cormac. 

'  Then  rose  the  sword  of  Duth-caron,  and  the 
steel  of  broad  -  shielded  Connal.  They  shaded 
their  flying  friends,  like  two  rocks  with  their 
heads  of  pine.  Night  came  down  on  Duth-ula  : 
silent  strode  the  chiefs  over  the  field.  A  mountain- 
stream  roared  across  the  path,  nor  could  Duth 
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caron  bound  over  its  course.*  'Why  stands  my 
father?'  said  Connal,  'I  hear  the  rushing  foe.' 

' '  Fly,  Connal,'  he  said.  '  Thy  father's  strength 
begins  to  fail.  I  come  wounded  from  battle.  Here 
let  me  rest  in  night.'  '  But  thou  shalt  not  remain 
alone,'  said  Connal's  bursting  sigh.  '  My  shield  is 
an  eagle's  wing  to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora. 
He  bends  dark  above  his  father.  The  mighty 
Duth-caron  dies.' 

'Day  rose,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard 
appeared,  deep  musing  on  the  heath  :  and  could 
Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till  he  should 
receive  his  fame  ?  He  bent  the  bow  against  the 
roes  of  Duth-ula.  He  spread  the  lonely  feast. 
Seven  nights  he  laid  his  head  on  the  tomb,  and 
saw  his  father  in  his  dreams.  He  saw  him  rolled, 
dark  in  a  blast,  like  the  vapour  of  reedy  Lego.  At 
length  the  steps  of  Colgan  came,  the  bard  of  high 
Temora.  Duth-cai'on  received  his  fame ,  and 
brightened,  as  he  rose  on  the  wind.' 

'  Pleasant  to  the  ear,'  said  Fingal,  '  is  the  praise 
of  the  kings  of  men  ;  when  their  bows  are  strong 
in  battle ;  when  they  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  sad. 
Thus  let  my  name  be  renowned,  when  the  bards 
shall  lighten  my  rising  soid.  Carril,  son  of  Kin- 
fenal  take  the  bards,  and  raise  a  tomb.  To-night 
let  Connal  dwell  within  his  narrow  house.  Let 
not  the  soul  of  the  vahant  wander  on  the  winds. 
Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on  Moi-lena,  through 
the  broad-headed  groves  of  the  hill  I  Raise  stones, 
beneath  its  beam,  to  all  the  fallen  in  war.  Though 


ho  chiefs  were  they,  yet  their  hands  were  strong 
in  fight.  They  ^vere  my  rock  in  danger;  the 
mountain  from  which  I  spread  my  eagle  wings. 
Thence  am  I  renowned.  Carril,  forget  not  the 
lo\v  I ' 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  hards,  rose 
the  song  of  the  tomb.  Carril  strode  before 
them ;  they  are  the  murmur  of  streams  behind 
his  steps.  Silence  dwells  in  the  vales  of  Moi-lena, 
where  each,  with  its  own  dark  rill,  is  winding 
between  the  hills.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  bards , 
lessening ,  as  they  moved  along.  I  leaned  forward 
from  my  shield  ;  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my  soul. 
Half-formed ,  the  words  of  my  song  burst  forth 
upon  the  wind.  So  hears  a  tree  on  the  vale,  the 
voice  of  spring  around.  It  pours  its  green  leaves 
to  the  sun.  It  shakes  its  lonely  head.  The  hum 
of  the  mountain  bee  is  near  it;  the  hunter  sees 
it  with  joy,  from  the  blasted  heath. 

Young  Fillan  at  a  distance  stood.  His  helmet 
lay  ghtteriug  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is 
loose  to  the  blast.  A  beam  of  light  is  Clatho's 
son  !  He  heard  the  w  ords  of  the  king,  with  joy. 
He  leaned  for^vard  on  his  spear. 

'  My  son , '  said  car-borne  Fingal ,  '  I  saw  thy 
deeds,  and  my  soul  was  glad.  The  fame  of  our 
fathers,  I  said,  bursts  from  its  gathering  cloud. 
Thou  art  brave  ,  son  of  Clatho !  but  headlong  in 
the  strife.  So  did  not  Fingal  advance ,  though  he 
never  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge 
beliind.  They  are  thy  strength  in  the  field.  Then 
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shalt  thou  be  long  renowned ,  and  behold  the 
tombs  of  the  old.  The  memory  of  the  past  re- 
turns ,  my  deeds  in  other  years  :  when  fust  I 
descended  from  ocean  on  the  green-valleyed  isle.* 
We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king.  The 
moon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud.  The  gray- 
skirted  mist  is  near — the  dwelling  of  the  ghosts! 
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BOOK  IV. 

[The  second  night  continues.  Fino;al  relates,  at  the 
feast,  his  own  fust  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  hi* 
marriage  with  Ros-crana  ;  the  daughter  ofConnac, 
king  of  that  island.  The  Irish  chiefs  convene  in  the 
presence  of  Cathmor.  The  situation  of  the  king 
described.  The  story  of  Sulmalla  ,  the  daughter  of 
Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  who,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  young  warrior ,  had  followed  Cathmor  to  the  war. 
The  sullen  behaviour  of  Foldath ,  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day  ,  renews 
the  difference  between  him  and  Malthos ;  but  Cath- 
mor, interposing,  ends  it.  The  chiefs  feast,  and 
hear  the  song  of  Fonar  the  bard.  Cathmor  retires 
to  rest,  at  a  distance  from  the  army.  The  ghost  of 
his  brother  Calrbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  ,  and 
obscurely  foretells  the  issue  of  the  war.  The  solilo- 
quy of  the  king.  He  discovers  Sulmalla.  Morning 
comes.  Her  soliloquy  closes  the  book.] 

'  BENEATH  an  oak,'  said  the  king ,  '  I  sat  on 
Selma's  streamy  rock,  Avhen  Connal  rose,  from 
the  sea,  Avith  the  broken  spear  of  Duth-caron. 
Far  distant  stood  the  youth.  He  turned  away  his 
eyes.  Herememhered  the  steps  ofhis  father,  on  his 
own  green  liills.  I  darkened  in  my  place.  Dusky 
thoughts  flew  over  my  soul.  The  kings  of  Erin 
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rose  Leforc  inc.  I  lialf-unshcathed  the  sword. 
Slowly  approached  the  chiefs.  'J'hey  lilted  uptheir 
silent  eyes.  Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for 
the  ])vnsting  forth  of  my  voice.  My  voice  was,  to 
them,  a  wind  from  heaven,  to  roll  the  mist  aw  ay. 

'I  ]?ade  my  while  sails  to  rise,  before  the  roar 
of  Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths  looked  , 
from  their  waves,  on  Fingal's  bossy  shield.  High 
on  the  mast  it  bung,  and  marked  the  dark-blue 
sea.  But  when  night  came  down ,  I  struck ,  at 
times,  the  warning  boss:  I  struck  ,  and  looked 
on  high,  for  riery-haii-ed  TJl-erin  '.  IVor  absent 
was  tlie  star  of  heaven.  It  travelled  red  between 
the  clouds.  I  pursued  the  lovely  beam  ,  on  the 
faint-gleaming  deep,  ^^'ith  morning,  Erin  rose 
in  mist.  We  came  into  the  bay  of  JMoi-lena, 
where  its  })lue  Avaters  tumbled ,  in  the  bosQm 
of  echoing  woods.  Here  Cormac,  in  his  secret 
ball,  avoids  tlie  strength  of  Cole- uUa.  ]\or  he 
alone  avoids  the  foe.  'J'he  blue  eye  of  Ros-crana 
is  there — Ros-ciana  ,  -wliitc-handed  maid  ,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  I 

'Gray  on  his  jioini less  spear  came  forth  the 
aged  steps  of  Cormac.  He  smiled ,  from  his  w  aving 
locks;  but  grief  was  in  bis  soul.  He  saw  us  few 
before  him  ,  and  his  sigh  arose.  '  I  see  the  arms 
of  ^J'renmor,'  be  said  ;  '  and  these  are  the  step.s 
of  the  king!  Fingal!  thou  art  a  beam  of  light  It) 

'  Ul-crin,  *tlic  f;uiclc  (o  Irrlnnd,'  a  star  known  li) 
lliat  name  in  the  days  of  I-'ingal. 
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Corraac's  darkened  soul.  Early  is  thy  fame,  my 
son  :  but  strong  are  the  foes  of  Erin.  They  are 
like  the  roar  of  streams  in  the  land  ,  son  of  car- 
horne  Comhal  I'  *  Yet  they  may  he  rolled  away/ 
J  said  in  my  rising  soul.  '  We  are  not  of  the  race 
of  the  feeble  ,  king  of  blue-shielded  hosts !  Why 
should  fear  come  amongst  us ,  like  a  ghost  of 
night?  The  soul  of  the  valiant  grows,  when  foes 
increase  in  the  field.  Roll  no  darkness,  king  of 
Erin,  on  the  young  in  war  ! ' 

'  The  bursting  tears  of  the  king  came  down. 
He  seized  my  hand  in  silence.  'Race  of  the  daring 
Trenmorl'  at  length  he  said,  'I  roll  no  cloud 
before  thee.  Thou  burnest  in  the  fire  of  thy 
fathers.  I  behold  thy  fame.  It  marks  thy  course 
in  battle ,  like  a  stream  of  light.  But  wait  the 
coming  of  Cairbar;  my  son  must  join  thy  sword. 
He  calls  the  sons  of  Erin  from  all  their  distant 
streams.' 

'We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it 
rose  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  on  whose  dark  sides 
were  the  marks  of  streams  of  old.  Broad  oaks 
bend  around  with  their  moss.  The  thick  birch 
is  waving  near.  Half-hid,  in  her  shady  grove, 
Ros-crana  raises  the  song.  Her  Avhite  hands  move 
on  the  harp.'  I  beheld  her  blue  rolling  eyes.  She 
was  like  a  spirit  of  heaven  half-folded  in  the 
skirt  of  a  cloud  I 

'  Three  days  we  feasted  at  IMoi-lena.  She  rises 
])right  in  my  troubled  soul.  Cormac  beheld  me 
ilsrk.   He   gave  ihe  while -bosomed  maid.    She 
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comes  with  bending  eye  ,  amid  the  wandering 
of  her  heaAV  locks.  She  came  !  Straight  the  battle 
roared.  Colc-ulla  appeared  :  I  took  my  spear. 
My  sAvord  rose ,  with  my  people ,  against  the 
ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled.  Colc-ulla  fell.  Fingal 
returned  with  fame. 

'  Renow  ned  is  he  ,  O  Fillan ,  w  ho  fights  ,  in 
the  strength  of  his  host.  The  bard  pursues  his 
steps,  through  the  land  of  the  foe.  But  he  who 
fights  alone ,  few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times ! 
He  shines,  to-day,  a  mighty  light.  To-morrow, 
he  is  low.  One  song  contains  his  fame.  His  name 
is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot,  but  where  his 
tomb  sends  forth  the  tufted  grass.' 

Such  are  the  words  of  Fingal ,  on  Mora  of  the 
roes.  Three  bards  ,  from  the  lock  of  Cormul , 
pour  down  the  pleasing  song.  Sleep  descends  , 
in  the  sound,  on  the  broad-skirted  host.  Carril 
returned ,  with  the  bards  ,  from  the  tomb  of 
Dun-lora's  chief.  The  voice  of  morning  shall  not 
come  to  the  dusky  jjed  of  Duth-caron.  JNo  more 
shalt  thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes  around  thy 
narrow  house  ? 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds  ,  around  a  meteor 
of  night ,  w  hen  they  brighten  their  sides  with 
its  light,  along  the  heaving  sea  :  so  gathers  Erin 
round  the  gleaming  form  of  Cathmor.  He  ,  tall 
in  the  midst,  careless,  lifts  at  times,  his  spear  : 
as  swells  or  falls  the  sound  of  Fonar's  distant 
Iiarp.  Near  him  leaned,  against  a  rock,  Sul- 
inalla  of  blue  eyes  ,  the  white-bosomed  daughter 
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ofConmor,  kin^  of  Inis-lmna.  To  his  aid  came 
blue-shielded  Cathmo?-,  and  rolled  his  foes  away. 
Sul-malla  beheld  him  stately  in  the  hall  of  feasts. 
Nor  careless  rolled  the  eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the 
long-haired  maid  I 

The  third  day  arose,  when  Fithil  came,  from 
Erin  of  the  streams.  He  told  of  the  lifting  up 
of  the  shield  in  Selma  :  he  told  of  the  danger  of 
Cairbar.  Cathmor  raised  the  sail  at  Cluba ;  hut 
the  winds  were  in  other  lands.  Three  days  he 
reniained  on  the  coast,  and  turned  his  eyes  on 
Conmor's  halls.  He  remembered  the  daughter  of 
strangers  ,  and  his  sigh  arose.  INow  when  the 
Avmds  awaked  the  wave,  from  the  hill  came  a 
youth  in  arms ,  to  lift  the  sword  with  Cathmor, 
in  his  echoing  fields.  It  was  the  white-armed 
Sul-malla.  Secret  she  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet. 
Her  steps  were  in  the  path  of  the  king  :  on  him 
her  blue  eyes  rolled  with  joy,  Avhen  he  lay  by 
his  rolling  streams  I  But  Cathmor  thought,  that, 
on  Lumon,  she  still  pursued  the  roes.  He  tliought, 
that  fair  on  a  rock  she  stretched  her  white  hand 
to  the  wind :  to  feel  its  course  from  Erin ,  the 
green  dwelling  of  her  love.  He  had  promised  to 
return,  with  his  white-bosomed  sails.  The  maid 
is  near  thee,  O  Cathmor!  leaning  on  her  rock. 
The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  stand  around;  all 
but  dark-browed  Foldath.  He  leaned  against  a 
distant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty  soul.  His 
liushy  hair  whistles  in  wind.  At  times,  bursts 
the  hum  of  a  song.  He  struck  the  tree,  at  length. 
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in  wrath  ;  and  rushed  hefore  the  king  I  Calm  and 
stately,  to  the  heam  of  the  oak ,  arose  the  form 
of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls  round  his  hlush- 
ing  cheek  ,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light.  Soft  was 
his  voice  ia  Clonra,  in  the  valley  of  his  fathers. 
Soft  was  his  voice  when  he  touched  the  harp,  iu 
the  hall  near  his  roaring  streams  ! 

'  King  of  Erin,'  said  Hidalla ,  '  now  is  the  time 
to  feast.  Bid  the  voice  of  hards  arise.  Bid  them 
roll  the  night  away.  The  soul  returns  ,  from 
song  ,  more  terrihle  to  war.  Darkness  settles  on 
Erin.  From  lull  to  hill  hend  the  skirted  clouds. 
Far  and  gray  ,  on  the  heath,  the  dreadful  strides 
of  ghosts  are  seen — the  ghosts  of  those  who  fell 
hend  forward  to  their  song.  Bid ,  O  Cathmor  I 
the  harps  to  rise ,  to  hrighten  the  dead  ,  on  their 
wandering  hlasts.' 

'  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,'  said  Foldath's  hurst- 
ing  Avrath.  'Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field?  Shall  I 
then  hear  the  song?  Yet  was  not  my  course 
harmless  in  Avar.  Blood  Avas  a  stream  around  my 
steps.  But  the  feehle  were  behind  me.  The  foe 
has  escaped  from  my  sword.  In  Clonra's  vale 
touch  thou  the  harp.  Let  Dura  answer  to  the 
voice  of  Hidalla.  Let  some  maid  look,  from  the 
wood,  on  thy  long,  yellow  locks.  Fly  from  Lu- 
Ijai-'s  echoing  pW\n.   This  is  the  field  of  heroes ! ' 

'King  of  Erin,'  Malthos  said,  'it  is  thine  to 
lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on  the 
dark-brown  field.  Like  a  blast  thou  hast  past 
over  hosts.    Thou  lia'^l  laid  tliem  low  in  blood. 
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But  who  has  heard  thy  Avords  returning  from 
the  field?  The  wrathful  delight  in  death  :  their 
rememhrancv'^  rests  on  the  woundsof  their  spear. 
Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts  :  their  words 
are  ever  heard.  Thj'  course,  chief  of  Moma,  was 
like  a  Irouhled  stream.  The  dead  were  rolled  on 
thv  path  :  hut  others  also  lift  the  spear.  We  were 
notfeehle  hehind  thee;  hut  the  foe  was  strong.' 
Cathmor  heheld  the  rising  rage  and  hending 
forward  of  either  chief  :  for,  half- unsheathed  , 
they  held  their  swords ,  and  rolled  their  silent 
eyes.  JNow  ^vould  they  have  mixed  in  horrid  (rny, 
had  not  the  Avrath  of  Cathmor  hurned.  He  drew 
his  sword  :  it  gleamed  through  night ,  to  the 
high  flamed  oak !  '  Sons  of  pride ,'  said  the  king, 
'  allay  jour  swelling  souls.  Retire  in  night.  Why 
should  my  rage  ai'ise.^  Should  I  contend  with 
hoth  in  arms.^  It  is  no  time  for  strife !  Retire,  ye 
clouds,  at  my  feast.  Awake  my  soul  no  more! ' 

'They  sunk  from  the  king  on  either  side,  like 
two  columns  of  morning  mist,  when  the  sun 
rises,  lletween  them,  on  his  glittering  rocks. 
Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either  side  :  each  toward 
its  reedj  pool  I ' 

Silent  sat  the  chiefs  at  the  feast.  They  look,  at 
times ,  qa  Atha's  king ,  where  he  strode ,  on  his 
rock,  ai^id  his  settling  soul.  The  host  lie  along 
the  field  Sleep  descends  on  Moi-lena.  The  voice 
of  Fonai^asccnds  alone ,  beneath  his  distant  tree. 
It  ascentV  in  the  praise  of  Cathmor,  son  of  Lar- 
thon  of  ^umon.     But  Cathmor  did  not  hear 
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ills  praise.  He  lay  at  the  roar  of  a  stream.  The 
rusthng  breeze  of  night  flew  over  his  whisthng 
locks. 

His  brother  caine  to  his  dreams,  half-seen 
from  his  low-hung  cloud.  Joy  rose  darkly  in  his 
face.  He  had  heard  the  song  of  Carril '.  A  blast 
sustained  his  dark -skirted  cloud  :  which  he 
seized  in  the  bosom  of  night,  as  he  rose,  with 
his  fame,  towards  his  airy  hall.  Half- mixed 
with  the  noise  of  the  stream,  he  poured  his 
feeble  words. 

'  Joy  meet  the  soul  of  Cathmor.  His  voice  was 
heard  on  Moi-lena.  The  bard  gave  his  song  to 
Cairbar.  He  travels  on  the  wind.  My  form  is  in 
my  father's  hall ,  like  the  gliding  of  a  terrible 
light,  which  darts  across  the  desert,  in  a  stormy 
night.  Ko  bard  shall  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb  , 
when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  sons  of  soig  love 
the  valiant.  Cathmor,  thy  name  is  apleasaitgale. 
The  mournful  sounds  arise  I  On  Lubar's  held 
there  is  a  voicel  Louder  still,  ye  shadowy  ghosts  I 
The  dead  were  full  of  fame  I  Shrilly  s\\ells  the 
feeble  sound.  The  rougher  blast  alone  is  heard  I 
Ah  I  soon  is  Cathmor  low  1'  Rolled  into  himself 
he  Hew  ,  wide  on  the  bosom  of  winds.  The  okl 
oak  felt  his  departure ,  and  shook  its  vhistling 
head.  Cathmor  starts  from  rest.  He  lakes  his 
<leathful  spear.  He  lifts  his  eyes  around  He  sees 
j(ut  dark-skirted  night. 

'  The  funeral  eks'y  at  the  toin!)  of  CairJar. 


'It  was  the  voice  of  the  king,'  he  said.  '  But 
iio\v  his  form  is  gone.  Unmarked  is  your  path  in 
the  air,  ye  children  of  the  night.  Often,  hke  a 
reflected  heam ,  are  ye  seen  in  the  desert  wild  ; 
hut  ye  retire  in  your  hlasts  ,  hefore  our  steps  ap- 
proach. Go,  then,  ye  feehle  race  I  Knowledge 
with  3  ou  there  is  none  I  Your  joys  are  weak,  and 
hke  the  dreams  of  our  rest ,  or  the  light-winged 
thought ,  that  flies  across  the  soul.  Shall  Cath- 
mor  soon  he  low?  darkly  laid  in  his  narrow 
house ,  where  no  morning  comes ,  with  her  half- 
opened  eyes?  Away,  thou  shade  I  to  fight  is 
mine  I  All  further  thought  aw  ay  I  I  rush  forth 
on  eagle's  wings,  to  seize  my  heam  of  fame.  In 
the  lonely  vale  of  streams  ahidesthe  narrow  soid. 
Years  roll  on ,  seasons  return  ,  hut  he  is  still  un- 
known. In  a  hlast  comes  cloudy  death ,  and  lays 
his  gray  head  low.  Ris  ghost  is  folded  in  the 
vapour  of  the  fenny  field.  Its  course  is  never  on 
liills,  nor  mossy  vales  of  wind.  So  shall  notCath- 
mor  depart,  JNo  boy  in  the  field  was  he ,  who 
only  marks  the  Led  of  roes  ,  upon  the  echoii.g 
hills.  My  issuings  forth  was  w  ith  kings;  my  joy  in 
dreadful  plains ,  where  broken  hosts  are  rolled 
away,  like  seas  before  the  wind.' 

'  So  spoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening 
in  his  rising  soul.  Valour,  like  a  pleasant  flame, 
is  gleaming  within  his  breast.  Stately  is  his  stride 
on  theheathi  The  beam  of  east  is  poured  around. 
He  saw  his  gray  host  on  the  field  ,  Avide-spread- 
ing  their  ridges  in  light.  He  rejoiced,  like  a  spirit 
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of  heaven,  whose  steps  come  forth  on  the  seas  , 
when  he  beholds  them  peaceful  round ,  and  all 
the  winds  are  laid.  But  soon  he  awakes  the  waves, 
and  rolls  them  large  to  some  echoing  shore. 

On  the  rushy  bank  of  a  stream  slept  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-huna.  The  helmet  had  fallen  from 
her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in  the  lands  of  her 
fathers.  There  morning  is  on  the  field.  Gray 
streams  leap  down  from  the  rocks.  The  breezes , 
in  shadowy  waves  fly  over  the  rushy  fields.  There 
is  the  sound  that  prepares  for  tlie  chase — there 
the  movhig  of  warriors  from  the  hall.  But  tall 
above  the  rest  is  seen  the  hero  of  streamy  Atha. 
He  bends  his  eye  of  love  on  8ul-malla,  from  his 
stately  steps.  She  turns,  with  pride,  her  face 
away ,  and  careless  bends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid,  wben  Cath- 
mor  of  Atha  came.  He  sa^v  her  fair  face  before 
him  in  the  midst  of  her  wandering  locks.  He 
knew  the  maid  of  Lumon.  What  should  Cathmor 
do?  His  sighs  arise.  His  tears  come  down.  But 
straight  he  turns  away,  '  This  is  no  time  ,  king 
of  Atha,  to  awake  thy  secret  soul.  The  battle  is 
rolled  before  thee,  like  a  troubled  stream.' 

He  struck  that  warning  boss  ',  wherein  dwelt 
the  voice  of  war.  Erin  rose  around  him,  like  the 
sound  of  eagle-wing.  Sul-malla    started   from 

'  In  order  to  understand  this  passap;e,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  to  the  description  of  Cathmor's  shield  in 
the   seventh   hook.    This  shield  had    seven  principal 


sleep,  ill  her  disordered  locks.  She  seized  the 
helmet  from  earth.  She  trembled  in  her  place. 
'  W  hy  should  they  know  in  Erin  of  the  daughter 
of  Inis-lmna?'  She  remembered  the  race  of  kings. 
The  pride  of  her  soul  arose!  Her  steps  ai'e  behind 
a  rock,  by  the  blue-winding  stream  of  a  vale; 
whei e  dwelt  the  dark-brown  hind  ere  yet  the 
war  arose.  Thither  came  the  voice  of  Cathmor  , 
at  times,  to  Sulnialla's  ear.  Her  soul  is  darkly 
sad.  She  pours  her  words  on  wind. 

'  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed.  They  are 
dispersed  from  my  soul.  I  hear  not  the  chase  in 
my  land.  I  am  concealed  in  the  skirt  of  war.  I 
look  forth  from  my  cloud.  No  beam  appears  to 
light  my  path.  I  behold  my  warrior  low ;  for  the 
broad-shielded  king  is  near ,  he  that  overcomes 
in  danger,  Fingal  from  Selma  of  spears!  Spirit 
of  departed  Conmor !  are  thy  steps  on  the  bosom 
of  winds?  Comest  thou,  attimes,  to  other  lands  , 
father  of  sad  Sul-malla?  Thou  dost  come  I  I 
have  heard  thy  voice  at  night ,  while  yet  I  rose 
on  the  wave  to  Erin  of  the  streams.  The  ghosts 
of  fathers  ,  they  say ,  call  away  the  souls  of  their 
race,  while  they  behold  them  lonely  in  the  midst 
of  woe.  Call  me  my  father,  away!  When  Cath- 
mor is  low  on  earth  ,  then  shall  Sul-malla  be 
lonely  in  the  midst  of  woe!' 

bosses  ,  the  sound  of  each  of  which  ,  when  struck  with 
a  spear,  conveyed  a  particular  order  from  the  king  to 
his  tribes.  The  sound  of  one  of  them  , as  here,  was  the 
signal  for  the  army  to  assemble. 

VOL.    n.  12 
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TEMORA. 

BOOK  V. 

[The  poet ,  after  a  short  address  to  the  liarp  of  Cona  , 
describes  the  arrangement  of  both  armies  on  either 
side  of  the  river  Lubar,  Fingal  gives  the  command 
to  Fillaii  ;  but ,  at  the  same  time  ,  orders  (saul ,  the 
son  ofMorni,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand 
in  the  preceding  l)attle,  to  assist  him  with  his  counsel. 
The  army  of  the  Fii'-bolg  is  commanded  by  Foldath. 
The  general  onset  is  described.  The  grt  at  actions  of 
Filian.  He  kills  Rotlimar  and  Cul-min.  But  when 
Fillan  conquers  in  one  wing,  Foldath  presses  hard 
on  the  other.  He  wounds  Dermid  the  son  of  Duthno, 
and  puts  the  whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deli- 
berates with  himself,  and,  at  last,  resolves  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  progress  of  Foldath  ,  by  engaging  him  in 
single  combat.  When  the  two  chiefs  were  approaching 
towards  one  another  ,  Fillan  can)e  suddenly  to  the 
relief  of  Dermid;  engaged  Foldath,  and  killed  him. 
The  behaviour  of  Mallhos  towards  the  fallen  Foldath. 
Fillan  puts  the  whole  army  of  the  Fir-l)oig  to  flight. 
The  book  closes  witli  an  address  to  Clatho,  the 
mother  of  that  hero.] 

THOU  dweller  l^etween  the  shields  ,  that  hang 
oil  high  in  Ossian's  hall !  descend  from  thj' place , 
O  hai-j),  and  letnic  hear  th)^  voice  I  Son  of  Alpin , 
strike  the  string.  Thou  nnist  awake  the  soul  of 
the  bard.    The  murmur    of  Lora's   stream  lias 


rolled  the  tale  away.  I  stand  in  the  cloud  of  years. 
Few  are  its  openings  toward  the  past;  and  when 
the  vision  comes ,  it  is  but  dim  and  dark.  I  hear 
thee,  harp  of  Selmal  my  soul  returns,  like  a 
breeze,  which  the  sun  brings  back  to  the  vale, 
where  dvvelt  the  lazy  mist  I 

Lubar  is  bright  before  me  in  the  windings  of 
its  vale.  On  either  side,  on  their  hills,  rise  the 
tall  forms  of  the  kings.  Their  people  are  poured 
around  them  ,  bending  forward  to  their  words  : 
as  if  tlieir  fathers  spoke ,  descending  from  the 
winds.  But  they  themselves  are  like  two  rocks  in 
the  midst;  each  with  its  dark  head  of  pines, 
^vhen  they  are  seen  in  the  desert ,  above  low- 
sailing  mist.  High  on  their  face  are  streams, 
which  spread  their  foam  on  blasts  of  Avind  I 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  pours  Erin,  like 
the  sound  of  flame.  Wide  they  come  down  to 
Lubar.  Before  them  is  the  stride  of  Foldath.  But 
Cathmor  retires  to  his  hill,  beneath  his  bending 
oak.  The  tumbling  of  a  stream  is  near  the  king. 
He  lifts,  at  times,  his  gleaming  spear.  It  is  a 
flame  to  his  people,  in  the  midst  of  Avar.  Near 
him  stands  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  leaning  on 
a  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice  at  the  strife.  Her  soul 
delighted  not  in  blood.  A  valley  spreads  green 
behind  the  hill ,  Avith  its  three  blue  streams.  The 
sun  is  there  in  silence.  The  dun  mountain-roes 
come  doAvn.  On  these  are  turned  the  eA^es  of 
Sul-malla  in  her  thoughtful  mood. 

Fingal beholds  Cathmor,  on  high,  the  son  of 
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Borbar-duthull  he  beholds  the  deep-rolliag  of 
Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain.  He  strikes  that 
\varning  boss,  Avhich  bids  the  people  to  obev, 
^vhen  he  sends  his  chief  before  them  ,  to  the 
field  of  renown.  Wide  rise  their  spears  to  the 
sun.  Their  echoing  shields  reply  around.  Fear, 
like  a  vapour,  winds  not  among  the  host;  for 
lie,  the  king,  is  near,  the  strength  of  streamy 
Selina.  Gladness  brightens  the  hero.  We  hear 
his  words  with  joy. 

'Like  Ihe  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the  sound 
of  Selma's  sons!  They  are  mountain  waters,  de- 
termined in  their  course.  Hence  is  Fingal  re- 
nowned. Hence  is  his  name  in  other  lands.  He 
was  not  a  lonely  beam  in  danger :  for  your  steps 
were  always  near!  But  never  was  Fingal  a 
dreadful  form,  in  your  presence,  darkened  into 
^vrath.  My  voice  was  no  thunder  to  your  ears. 
]>line  eyes  sent  forth  no  death.  When  the 
haughty  appeared ,  I  beheld  them  not.  They 
Avere  forgot  at  my  feasts.  Like  mist  they  melted 
away.  A  young  beam  is  before  you!  Few  are 
his  paths  to  war  I  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant. 
Defend  my  dark-haired  son.  Bring  Fillan  back 
with  joy.  Hereafter  he  may  stand  alone.  His 
form  is  like  his  father's.  His  soul  is  a  flame  of 
their  fire.  Son  of  car-borne  Morni,  move  behind 
the  youth.  Let  thy  voice  reach  his  ear,  from  the 
skirts  of  war.  Not  unobserved  rolls  battle,  before 
ihec,  breaker  of  the  shields. ' 

The  king  strode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's 


lolty  rock.  Intermitting,  darts  the  light  from 
his  shield,  as  slow  the  king  of  heroes  moves. 
Sidelong  rolls  his  eye  o'er  the  heath ,  as  forming 
advance  tiie  lines.  Graceful  fly  his  half-grav 
locks  round  his  kingly  features,  now  lightened 
with  dreadful  joy.  VV  holly  mighty  is  the  chief  I 
Behind  him  dark  and  slow  I  moved.  Straight 
came  forward  the  strength  of  Gaul.  His  shield 
hung  loose  on  its  thong.  He  spoke,  in  haste,  to 
Ossian.  'Bind,  son  of  Fingall  this  shield!  Bind 
it  high  to  the  side  of  Gaul.  The  foe  may  hehold 
it,  and  think  I  lift  the  spear.  If  I  should  fall, 
let  ni}^  tomh  he  hid  in  the  field ;  for  fall  I  must 
without  fame.  Mine  arm  cannot  lift  the  steel. 
Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it,  to  hlush  between 
her  locks.  Fillan,  the  mighty  behold  us!  Let 
us  not  forget  the  strife.  Why  should  they  come 
I'roui  their  hills,  to  aid  our  flying  field?^ 

He  strode  onward,  Avith  the  sound  of  his 
shield.  My  voice  pursued  him  as  he  went.  'Can 
the  son  of  jMorni  fall ,  without  his  fame ,  in 
Krin.^  But  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  are  forgot 
by  themselves.  They  rush  careless  over  the  fields 
of  renown.  Their  words  are  never  heard ! '  I 
rejoiced  over  the  steps  of  the  cliief.  I  strode  to 
the  rock  of  the  king,  where  he  sat,  in  his  wan- 
dering locks,  amid  the  mountain  wind  I 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hosts  toward 
each  other,  at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rises,  a  pillar 
of  darkness  :  there  brightens  the  youth  of  Fillan. 
Each,  with  liis  spear  in  the  slream,  sent  forth 
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the  voice  of  war.  Gaul  struck  the  shield  of  Sehua. 
At  once  they  plunge  in  battle !  Steel  pours  its 
gleam  on  steel :  like  the  fall  of  streams  shone 
the  field,  when  they  mix  their  foam  together, 
from  two  dark-browed  rocks!  Behold  he  comes, 
the  son  of  fame  I  He  lays  the  people  low!  Deaths 
sit  on  blasts  around  him  1  Warriors  strew  thy 
paths,  O  Fillan! 

Rothmar,  the  shield  of  warriors  stood  between 
two  chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks,  which  winds  had 
bent  from  high,  spread  their  branches  on  either 
side.  He  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  on  Fillan , 
and,  silent,  shades  his  friends.  Fingal  saw  the 
approaching  fight.  The  hero's  soul  arose.  But. 
as  the  stone  of  Loda  '  falls,  shook  ,  at  once,  from 
rocking  Drumanard,  when  spirits  heave  the 
earth  in  their  wrath;  so  fell  blue  -  shielded 
Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  steps  of  Culmin .  The  youth  came, 
bursting  into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut  the  wind, 
ere  yet  he  mixed  his  strokes  with  Fillan.  He  had 
first  bent  the  bow  v.'ith  Rothmar,  at  the  rock 
of  his  own  blue  streams.  There  they  had  marked 
the  place  of  the  roe ,  as  the  sunbeam  flew  over 
the  fern.  Why,  son  of  Cul-allinI  Why,  Cidmin, 
dost  thou  rush  on  that  beam  of  light*?  It  is  a 

'  By  'the  stone  of  Loda'  is  meant  a  place  of  worsliip 
among  the  Scandinavians. 

'  The  poet  nietnphoiicallv  t-alls  FiJhm  a  Iseaui  of 
li^ht. 
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fire  that  consumes.  Son  of  Cul-allin ,  retire.  Your 
fathers  were  not  equal  in  the  gUttering  strife  of 
the  field.  The  mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the 
hall.  She  looks  forth  on  hlue-rolling  Strutha.  A 
Avhirlwind  rises,  on  the  stream,  dark -eddying 
round  the  ghost  of  her  son.  His  dogs  '  are 
howling  in  their  place.  His  shield  is  hloody  in 
the  hall.  '  Art  thou  fallen,  my  fair-haired  sou, 
in  Erin's  dismal  war?' 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  secret,  lies  panting,  hy 
her  w  onted  streams ;  the  hunter  surveys  her 
feet  of  wind !  He  rememhers  her  stately  hound- 
ing hefore.  So  lay  the  son  of  Cul-allin  beneath 
the  eye  of  Fillan.  His  hair  is  rolled  in  a  little 
stream.  His  blood  wanders  on  his  shield.  Still 
his  hand  holds  the  sword,  that  failed  him  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  'Thou  art  fallen,'  said 
Fillan,  'ere  yet  thy  fame  was  heard.  Thy  father 
sent  thee  to  war.  He  expects  to  hear  of  thy  deeds. 
He  is  gray,  perhaps,  at  his  streams.  His  eyes  are 
toward  Moi-lena.  But  thou  shalt  not  return  with 
the  spoil  of  the  fallen  foe  I ' 

Fillan  pours  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him , 
over  the  resounding  heath.  But,  man  on  man, 
fell  Morven  before  the  dark-red  rage  of  Foldath : 

'  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  sensible  of  the  death  of 
tlieir  master  ,  let  it  happen  at  ever  so  great  a  distance. 
It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms, 
which  warriors  left  at  lionie ,  became  bloody  when  ihcy 
themselves  fell  in  battle. 
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for ,  far  on  the  field ,  lie  poured  the  roar  of  half 
liis  trihes.  Dermid  stands  before  him  in  wrath. 
The  sons  of  Selma  gathered  around.  But  his 
shield  is  cleft  by  Foldath.  His  people  tly  over  the 
heath. 

Then  said  the  foe ,  in  his  pride ,  '  They  have 
lied.  My  fame  begins'.  Go,  Malthos ,  go  bid 
Cathmor  guard  the  dark-rolling  of  ocean ;  that 
Fingal  may  not  escape  from  my  sword.  He  must 
lie  on  earth.  Beside  some  fen  shall  his  tomb  be 
seen.  It  shall  rise  without  a  song.  His  ghost 
shall  hover,  in  mist,  over  the  reedy  pool.  ' 

JMalthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt.  He 
rolled  his  silent  eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  of 
Foldath.  He  looked  up  to  Fingal  on  his  hills  : 
then  darkly  turning  in  doubtful  mood ,  he 
plunged  his  sword  in  war. 

In  Clono's  narrow  wale,  where  bend  two 
trees  above  the  stream ,  dark  in  his  grief,  stood 
Duthno's  silent  son.  The  blood  pours  from  the 
side  of  Dermid.  His  shield  is  broken  near.  His 
spear  leans  against  a  stone.  Why,  Dermid,  why 
so  sad?  'I  hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My  people 
are  alone.  My  steps  r.re  slow  on  the  heath;  and 
no  shield  is  rame.  Shall  he  then  ])revair.^  It  is 
then  after  Deimid  is  low !  I  will  call  thee  forth, 
O  Foldath!  a.id  meet  thee  yet  in  fight.' 

He  took  his  spear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The 
son  of  Morni  came.  'Stay,  son  of  Duthno,  stay 
thy  speed.  Thy  steps  are  marked  wit  ;  blood. 
INo  bossv  shield  is  thine.  Why  shouldest  thou 
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fall  unarmed?'  —  'Son  of  Morni  1  give  thou  thy 
shield.  It  lias  often  rolled  back  the  war.  I  shall 
stop  the  chief  in  his  course.  Son  of  Morni! 
behold  that  stone !  It  lifts  its  gray  head  through 
grass.  There  dwells  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Dermid. 
Place  me  there  in  night.' 

He  s'owly  rose  against  the  hill.  He  saw  the 
troubled  field:  the  gleaming  ridges  of  battle, 
disjoined  and  broken  around.  As  distant  fires, 
on  heath  by  night,  now  seem  as  lost  in  smoke; 
now  rearing  their  red  streams  on  the  hill,  as 
blow  or  cease  the  winds,  so  met  the  intermitting 
war  the  eye  of  broad-shielded  Dermid.  Through 
ihehost  are  the  strides  of  Foldath ,  like  some 
dark  ship  on  wintry  waves,  when  she  issues 
from  between  two  isles  to  sport  on  resounding 
ocean  I 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beholds  his  course.  He 
strives  to  rush  along.  Bathe  fails  amid  his  steps ; 
and  the  big  tear  comes  do^vn.  He  sounds  his  fa- 
ther's horn.  He  thrice  strikes  his  bossy  shield. 
He  calls  thrice  the  name  of  Foldath  ,  from  his 
roaring  tribes.  Foldath,  with  joy,  beholds  the 
chief.  He  lifts  aloft  his  bloody  spear.  As  a  rock 
is  marked  with  streams,  that  fell  troubled  down 
its  side  in  a  storm;  so,  streaked  with  wandering 
blood,  is  the  dark  chief  of  Moma!  The  host  on 
either  side  withdraw  from  the  contending  kings. 
They  raise,  at  once,  their  gleaming  points. 
Rushing  comes  Fillan  of  Selma.  Three  }>accs 
i)ack   Foldath    withdraws,    dazzled   with    that 
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beam  of  light,  Avhich  came,  as  issuing  from  a 
cloud,  to  save  the  wounded  chief.  Growing  in 
his  pride  he  stands.  He  calls  forth  all  his  steel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their 
sounding  strife,  in  winds  :  so  rush  the  two 
chiefs,  on  Moi-lena,  into  gloomy  fight.  By  turns 
are  the  steps  of  the  kings '  forward  on  their  rocks 
above;  for  now  the  dusky  war  seems  to  descend 
on  their  swords.  Cathmor  feels  the  joy  of  war- 
riors, on  his  mossy  hill:  their  joy  in  secret, 
when  dangers  rise  to  match  their  souls.  His  eve 
is  not  turned  on  Lubar,  but  on  Selma's  dreadful 
king.  He  beholds  him ,  on  jMora,  rising  in  his 
arms. 

Foldath  falls  on  his  shield.  The  spear  of  Fil- 
lan  pierced  the  king.  Nor  looks  the  youth  on 
tbe  fallen,  ])ut  onward  rolls  the  war.  The 
hundred  voices  of  death  arise.  'Stay,  son  of 
Fingal,  stay  thy  speed.  Beholdest  thou  not  that 
gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  sign  of  death?  Awaken 
not  the  king  of  Erin.  Return,  son  of  blue-eyed 
Clatho.' 

Malthos  beholds  Foldath  low.  He  darkly 
stands  above  the  chief.  Hatred  is  rolled  from 
his  soul.  He  seems  a  rock  in  a  desert,  on  whose 
dark  side  are  the  trickling  of  waters;  when  the 
slow-sailing  mist  has  left  it,  and  all  its  trees  are 
blasted  with  winds.  He  spoke  to  the  dying  hero 
about  the  narrow  house.    'Whether  shall  thy 

'  Fingal  and  Calhnior. 
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gray  stone  rise  in  Ullin,  or  in  Moma's  woody 
land?  where  the  sun  looks,  in  secret,  on  the 
l)lue  streams  of  Dalrutho?  There  are  the  steps 
of  thy  daughter,  hlue-eyed  Dardu-lena! ' 

'  Renieniherest  ihou  her,'  said  Foldath  , 
'because  no  son  is  mine:  no  youth  to  roll  the 
battle  before  him ,  in  revenge  of  me?  Malthos, 
I  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peaceful  in  the  field. 
Raise  the  tombs  of  those  1  have  slain,  around  my 
narrow  house.  Often  shall  I  forsake  the  blast, 
to  rejoice  above  their  graves ;  w  hen  I  behold 
ihem  spread  around,  with  their  long-whisthng 
grass.' 

His  soul  rushed  to  the  vale  of  Moma,  to  Dardu- 
lena's  dreams,  where  she  slept,  by  Dalrutho's 
stream,  returning  from  the  chase  of  the  hinds. 
Her  bow  is  near  the  maid,  unstrung.  The  breezes 
fold  her  longhair  on  her  breasts.  Clothed  in  the 
beauty  of  youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark- 
bending,  from  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  her 
wounded  father  seemed  to  come.  He  appeared  , 
at  times,  then  hid  himself  in  mist.  Bursting  into 
tears  she  arose.  She  knew  that  the  chief  was  low. 
To  her  came  a  beam  from  his  soul,  when  folded 
in  its  storms.  Thou  wert  the  last  of  his  race,  O 
blue-eyed  Dardu-lena. 

Wide  spreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight 
of  Bolgais  rolled  along.  Fillan  hangs  forward  on 
their  steps.  He  strews ,  with  dead,  the  heath. 
Fingal  rejoices  over  his  son.  Blue -shielded 
Cathmor  rose. 
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Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp.  Give  Fillan's 
praise  to  the  wind.  Raise  high  his  pxaisein  mine 
ear,  while  yet  he  shines  in  war. 

'  Leave,  bhie-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  hall  I  Be- 
hold that  early  Learn  of  thine!  Thehostis  withereri 
in  its  course.  INo  further  look,  it  is  dark.  Light- 
trembling  from  the  harp,  strike ,  virgins,  strike 
the  sound.  ]No  hunter  he  descends,  from  the 
dewy  haunt  of  the  bounding  roe.  He  bends  not 
his  bow  on  the  wind;  nor  sends  his  gray  arrow 
abroad. 

'Deep-folded  in  red  war!  See  battle  roll 
against  his  side.  Striding  amid  the  ridgy  strife, 
he  pours  the  death  of  thousands  forth.  Fillan  is 
like  a  spirit  of  heaven ,  tliat  descends  from  the 
skirt  of  winds.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  steps, 
as  he  strides  from  wave  to  wave.  His  path  kindles 
behind  him.  Islands  shake  their  heads  on  the 
heaving  seas  I  Leave,  blue- eyed  Clatho  !  leave 
thy  hall ! ' 
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[Tliis  book  opens  with  a  speech  of  Fingal ,  who  sees 
Cathnior  descending  to  the  assistance  of  his  flying 
army.  The  king  despatches  Ossian  to  the  relief  of 
Fillan.  He  himself  retires  behind  the  rock  of  Cormul, 
to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  engagement  between  his 
sou  and  Catlimor.  Ossian  advances.  The  descent  of 
Cathmor  described.  He  rallies  the  army  ,  renews 
the  battle  ,  and  ,  before  Ossian  could  arrive,  engages 
Fillan  himself.  Upon  the  approach  of  Ossian,  the 
combat  between  the  two  heroes  ceases.  Ossian  and 
Cathmor  prepare  to  fighl  ,  but  night  coming  on, 
prevents  thfm.  Ossian  returns  to  the  place  where 
Cathmor  and  FiUan  fought.  He  finds  Fillan  mortally 
wounded  and  leaning  against  a  rock.  Their  discourse. 
Fillan  dies  ;  his  body  is  laid  by  Ossian  in  a  ncigh- 
boiuing  cave.  The  Caledonian  army  return  to  Fin- 
gal.  He  questions  them  about  his  son  ,  and ,  under- 
standing that  he  was  killed  ,  retires  ,  in  silence,  to 
the  rock  of  Cormul.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  of 
Fingal,  the  Fir-bolg  advance.  Cathmor  finds  Bran  , 
one  of  the  dogs  of  Fingal ,  lying  on  the  shield  of 
Fillan,  before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  the 
body  of  that  hero  lay.  His  reflections  thereupon.  He 
returns,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  to  his  army.  Maltlios 
endeavours  to  comforf  him  ,  by  the  example  of  his 
father  Borbar-duthul.  Catlimor  retires  to  rest.  The 
VOL.    II.  l5 
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sonp;  of  Sul-iTialla  concludes  the  book,  which  ends 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  nij^ht ,  from  tlie 
opening  of  the  poem.] 

'CATHMOR  rises  on  his  hill  !  Shall  Fingal 
take  the  sword  of  Lnno  ?  But  what  shall  become 
of  thv  fame,  son  of  white-bosomed  Clatho?  'J\irn 
not  thine 'eyes  from  Fingal,  fair  daughter  of 
Inistore.  I  shall  not  quench  thy  early  beam.  It 
shines  along  my  soul.  Rise,  v.ood-skirted  IMora, 
I'ise  between  the  war  and  me  I  \A  by  should 
Fingal  behold  the  strife,  lest  his  dark -haired 
warrior  shotdd  fall?  Amidst  the  song,  O  Carril, 
])Our  the  sound  of  the  trembling  harj)  I  Here  are 
the  voices  ofrocks  I  and  there  the  blight  tuud)ling 
of  waters.  Father  of  Oscar  I  lift  the  spoar!  Defend 
the  young  in  arms.  Conceal  thy  steps  from  Fillau. 
lie  nuist  not  know  that  1  doubt  his  steel.  No 
cloml  of  mine  shall  rise,  my  son,  upon  thy  soul 
of  fire  I" 

He  sunk  l)chind  his  rock,  amid  the  sound  ot 
Carril's  song.  Brightening,  in  my  grooving  soul, 
1  took  the  spear  of  Tcmora.  I  saw,  along  Moi- 
lena,  the  wild  tumbling  of  battle;  the  strife  of 
death,  in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined  and  broken 
round.  Fillan  is  a  beam  of  ^rc.  From  Aving  to 
Aving  is  his  wasteful  course.  The  ridges  of  war 
melt  before  him.  They  are  rolled,  in  smoke, 
from  the  fields  ! 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor  ,  in  the 
armour  of  kings  I  Dark  waves  the  eagle's  wing  , 
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above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Unconcerned  are  his 
stej^s,  as  if  Ihey  Avere  to  the  chase  of  Erin.  He 
raises,  at  times,  his  terrible  voice.  Erin,  abashed, 
gathers  round.  Their  souls  return  back,  like  a 
stream.  Thev  wonder  at  the  steps  of  their  fear. 
He  rose,  like  the  beam  of  the  morning,  on  a 
haunted  heath  :  the  traveller  looks  back,  with 
bending  eye,  on  the  field  of  dreadful  forms  I 
Sudden,  from  the  rock  of  Moi-leua,  are  Sul- 
malla's  trembling  steps.  An  oak  takes  the  spear 
from  her  hand.  Half-bent  she  looses  the  lance. 
But  then  are  her  eyes  on  the  king  from  amid 
her  wandering  locks !  No  friendly  strife  is  before 
thee!  Pso  light  contending  of  bows,  as  when 
the  youth  of  Inis-huna  come  forth  beneath  the 
eye  of  Conmor  ! 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  passing 
clouds  as  they  fly,  seems  growing,  in  gathered 
darkness ,  over  the  streamy  heath ;  so  seems  the 
chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gather  his  people  around. 
As  ditferent  blasts  fly  over  the  sea,  each  behind 
its  dark-blue  wave;  so  Cathmor's  words,  on  every 
side,  pour  his  warriors  forth.  Nor  silent  on  his 
hill  is  Fillan.  He  mixes  his  words  with  his 
echoing  shield.  An  eagle  he  seemed,  with  sound- 
ing wings,  calling  ihe  ^vind  to  his  rock,  when  he 
sees  the  coming  forth  of  the  roes ,  on  Lutha's 
I'ushy  field  I 

Now  they  bend  forward  in  battle.  Death's  hun- 
dred voices  arise.  The  kings,  on  either  side,  were 
like  fires  on  the  souls  of  the  host.  Ossian  bounded 
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along.  High  rocks  and  trees  rush  tall  between 
the  war  and  me.  But  I  hear  the  noise  of  steel, 
between  my  clanging  arms.  Hising,  gleaming  , 
on  the  hill,  I  behold  the  backward  steps  of  hosts ; 
their  backward  steps  on  either  side,  and  wildly- 
looking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were  met  in  dreadful 
fight!  The  two  blue- shielded  kings!  Tall  and 
dark,  through  gleams  of  steel,  are  seen  the 
striving  heroes  I  I  rush.  My  fears  for  Fillan  tly, 
burning  across  my  soul. 

I  come.  Nor  Cathmor  flies,  nor  yet  comes  on : 
he  sidelong  stalks  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold,  tall, 
he  seems.  I  call  forth  all  my  steel.  Silent  awhile 
we  stride ,  on  either  side  of  a  rushing  stream : 
then,  sudden  turning,  all  at  once,  we  raise  our 
pointed  spears.  We  raise  our  spears,  but  night 
comes  down.  It  is  dark  and  silent  round;  but 
where  the  distant  steps  of  hosts  are  sounding  over 
the  heath  ! 

I  come  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought.  Nor 
voice  nor  sound  is  there.  A  broken  helmet  lies 
on  earth,  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain.  Where,  Fillan, 
where  art  thou,  young  chief  of  echoing  Morven? 
He  hears  me,  leaning  on  a  rock,  which  bends  its 
gray  head  over  the  stream.  He  hears ;  but  sullen, 
dark  he  stands.   At  length  I  saw  the  hero  ! 

'Why  standest  thou  robed  in  darkness,  son  of 
woody  Selma.'*  Bright  is  thy  path,  my  brother,  in 
this  dark-brown  field  !  Long  has  been  thy  strife 
in  battle!  Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard. 
Ascend  to  tlie  cloud  of  thy  father,  to  his  hill  of 
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feasts.  In  the  evening  mist  he  sits ,  and  hears  the 
sound  of  Carril's  harp.  Carry  joy  to  the  aged, 
young  breaker  of  the  shields  I' 

'Can  the  vanquished  carry  joy. ^  Ossian  ,  no 
shield  is  mine  1  ]t  hes  broken  on  the  field.  The 
eagle-wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when 
foes  fly  before  them  that  fathers  delight  in  their 
sons.  But  their  sighs  burst  forth,  in  secret,  when 
their  young  warriors  yield.  ]No  :  Fillan  shall  not 
behold  the  king  !  \Miy  should  the  hero  mourn  I ' 

'Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatlio!  O  Fillan,  awake 
not  my  soul  I  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire  be- 
fore him?  Shall  he  not  rejoice?  Such  fame  be- 
longs not  to  Ossian  ;  yet  is  the  king  still  a  sun  to 
me.  He  looks  on  my  steps  with  joy.  Shadows 
never  rise  on  his  face.  Ascend,  O  Fillan,  to 
Mora!  His  feast  is  spread  in  the  folds  of  mist.' 

'  Ossian  1  give  me  that  broken  shield  :  these 
feathers  that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.  Place  them 
near  to  Fillan,  that  less  of  his  fame  may  fall. 
Ossian,  I  begin  to  fail.  Lay  me  in  that  hollow- 
rock.  Raise  no  stone  above ,  lest  one  should  ask 
about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the  first  of  my 
fields,  fallen  without  renown.  Let  thy  voice 
alone  send  joy  to  my  flying  soul.  Why  sould 
the  Lard  know  where  dwells  the  lost  beam  of 
Clatho?' 

'  Is  thy  spirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  O  Fillan, 
young  breaker  of  shields.  Joy  pursue  my  hero , 
through  his  folded  clouds.  The  forms  of  thy  fa- 
Ihcrs,  O  Fillan,  bend  to  receive  their  son.    I 
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hehold  the  spreading  of  their  fire  on  Mora  :  the 
blue-rolling  of  their  wreaths.  Joy  meet  thee,  my 
brother  !  But  we  ai-e  dark  and  sad  !  I  behold  tlie 
foe  round  the  aged.  I  behold  the  wasting  away 
of  his  fame.  Thou  art  left  alone  in  the  held  ,  O 
gray-haired  king  of  Selma  !  * 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock ,  at  the  roar  of 
the  nightly  stream.  One  red  star  looked  in  on  the 
hero.  Winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I  listen.  No 
sound  is  heard.  The  warrior  slept  I  As  lightning 
on  a  cloud,  a  thought  came  rushing  along  my 
soul.  My  eyes  roll  in  hre  :  my  stride  was  in  the 
clang  of  steel.  'I  will  find  thee,  king  of  Erin! 
in  the  gathering  of  thy  thousands  find  thee. 
V\  by  should  that  cloud  escape,  that  cjuenched 
our  early  beam?  Kindle  your  meteors  on  your 
hills,  my  fathers.  Light  my  daring  steps.  1  will 
consume  in  wrath  '. — But  should  not  I  return  ? 
The  king  is  without  a  son,  gray-haired  among 

'  Here  ihc  .seritence  is  dcsignetlly  left  unniiisheti. 
The  sense  is,  that  he  was  resolved,  like  a  destroying 
lire,  to  consume  Cathinor  ,  who  had  killed  his  brother. 
In  the  midst  of  this  resolution  ,  the  situation  of  Fingal 
suggests  itself  to  him,  in  a  very  strong  light.  He  resolves 
to  return  to  assist  the  king  iu  prosecuting  the  war.  But 
then  his  shame  for  not  defending  his  brother  recurs  to 
him.  He  is  determined  again  to  go  and  find  out 
Calhmor.  We  may  consider  him  as  in  the  act  of  ;ul- 
vancing  towards  the  enemy  ,  when  the  horn  of  Fingal 
sounded  on  Mora  ,  and  called  back  his  people  to  his 
presence. 


his  foes  !  His  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old.  His 
fame  gro-ws  dim  in  Erin.  Let  me  not  behold  him, 
laid  low  in  his  latter  field. — But  can  I  return  to 
the  king?  Will  he  not  ask  about  his  son  ?  '  Thou 
oughtest  to  defend  young  Fillan.' — Ossian  \vill 
meet  the  foe.  Green  Erin,  thy  sounding  tread 
is  jileasant  to  my  ear.  1  rush  on  thy  ridgy  iiost, 
to  shun  the  eyes  of  Fingal. — I  hear  the  voice  of 
the  king,  on  Mora's  misty  topi  He  calls  his  two 
sons !  I  come  ,  my  father ,  in  my  grief.  I  come 
like  an  eagle,  which  the  flame  of  night  met  in 
the  desert,  and  spoiled  of  half  his  wings  ! ' 

Distant,  round  the  king,  ou  i\iora,  the  broken 
ridges  of  3iorven  are  rolled.  They  turned  their 
eyes  :  each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own  ashen  spear. 
Silent  stood  the  king  in  the  midst.  Thought  on 
thought  rolled  over  his  soul,  as  waves  on  a  se- 
oet  mountain-lake,  each  with  its  back  of  foam. 
He  looked  ;  no  son  ap'^eared  with  his  long- 
beaming  spear.  The  sig  "  rose  crowding  from 
his  soul ;  but  he  concealed  his  grief.  At  length 
I  stood  beneath  an  oak.  No  voice  of  mine  was 
heard.  What  could  I  say  to  Fingal  in  his  hour 
of  woe?  His  words  rose,  at  length,  in  the  midst  : 
the  people  shrunk  backward  as  he  spoke. 

'Where  is  the  son  of  Selma;  he  who  led  in 
war?  I  behold  not  his  steps,  among  my  jieople  , 
returning  from  the  lield.  Fell  the  young  bound- 
ing roe  ,  who  was  so  stately  on  my  hills  !  He  fell ! 
for  ye  are  silent.  The  shield  of  war  is  cleft  in 
iwain.  Let  his  ainiour  be  near  to   Fingal;  and 
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the  sword  of dark-biown  Liino.  lam  waked  on 
1113^  bills ;  with  morning  I  descend  to  war.' 

High  on  Cormul's  rock  ,  an  oak  is  flaming  to 
the  wind.  The  gray  skirts  of  mist  are  rolled 
around;  thitlier  strode  the  king  in  his  wrath. 
Distant  from  the  host  heahvays  lay,  whenl)attle 
bm'nt  within  his  soul.  On  two  spears  hung  his 
shield  on  high  ;  the  gleaming  sign  of  death  I  that 
shield ,  which  he  was  wont  to  strike ,  hj  night , 
before  be  rushed  to  war.  It  was  then  his  war- 
riors knew,  when  the  king  was  to  lead  in  strife  ; 
for  never  was  his  buckler  heard ,  till  the  wrath 
of  Fingal  arose.  Unequal  were  his  steps  on  high, 
as  he  shone  on  the  beam  of  the  oak ;  he  Avas 
dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  spirit  of  night,  when 
he  clothes,  on  hills ,  his  Avild  gestures  with  mist, 
and ,  issuing  forth ,  on  tlie  troubled  ocean , 
mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  settled,  from  the  storm ,  is  Erin's  sea  of 
war!  they  glitter,  l,eneath  the  moon,  and,  low- 
humming,  still  roll  on  the  field.  Alone  are  the 
steps  of  Cathmor,  before  them  on  the  heath;  he 
hangs  forward  with  all  his  arms,  on  Morven's 
flying  host.  Now  had  he  come  to  the  mossy  cave, 
where  Fillan  lay  in  night.  One  tree  was  bent 
above  the  stream,  which  glittered  over  the  rock. 
There  shone  to  the  moon  the  broken  shield  of 
Clatho's  son;  and  near  it,  on  grass,  lay  hairy- 
footed  Bran,  lie  bad  missed  the  chief  on  Mora, 
and  searched  him  along  the  wind.  He  thought 
that  the  blue-eyed  hunter  slept ;   he  lay  upon 
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his  shield.  No  blast  came  over  the  heath,  un- 
known to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  sa^v  the  white-breasted  dog ;  he  saw 
the  broken  shield.  Darkness  is  blown  back  on 
his  soul;  he  remembers  the  falling  away  of  the 
jieojDle.  They  came  ,  a  stream ;  are  rolled  a^\  ay ; 
another  race  succeeds.  'But  some  mark  the  fields, 
as  they  joassed ,  with  their  own  mighty  names. 
The  heath ,  through  dark-brown  years ,  is  theirs; 
some  blue  stream  winds  to  their  fame.  Of  these 
be  the  chief  of  Atha,  when  he  lays  him  down  on 
earth.  Often  may  the  voice  of  future  times  meet 
Cathmor  in  the  air  ;  when  he  strides  from  wind 
to  wind,  or  folds  himself  in  the  w  ing  of  a  storm/ 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king  ,  to  hear 
the  voice  of  his  pow  er.  Their  joyful  faces  bend 
unequal,  forward,  in  the  light  of  the  oak.  They 
who  w ere  terrible  were  removed  :  Lubar  w inds 
again  in  their  host.  Cathmor  was  that  beam  from 
heaven ,  w  hich  shone  when  his  people  were  dark. 
He  was  honoured  in  the  midst.  Their  souls  arose 
w  ith  ardour  around.  The  king  alone  no  gladness 
showed  ;  no  stranger  he  to  war ! 

'  Why  is  the  king  so  sad?'  said  Malthos  eagle- 
eyed  .  '  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar.'  Lives  there 
among  them  who  can  lift  the  spear  1  ]Xot so  peace- 
ful was  thy  father,  Borbar-duthul,  king  of  spears. 
His  rage  w  as  a  lire  that  alw  ays  burned  :  his  joy 
over  fallen  foes  w  as  great.  Three  days  feasted  the 
gray-haired  hero ,  w  hen  he  heard  that  Cahuar 
fell  .  Calmar  who  aided  the  race  of  Ullin  from 
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Lara  of  the  streams.  Often  did  he  feel ,  with  his 
hands,  the  steel  which,  they  said,  had  pierced 
his  foe.  He  felt  it  with  his  hands,  for  Borhar- 
duthul's  eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was  the  king  a  sun 
to  his  friends ;  a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round. 
Joy  was  around  him  in  his  halls ;  he  loved  the 
sons  of  Bolga.  His  name  remains  in  Atha ,  like 
the  awful  memory  of  ghosts,  whose  presence 
Avas  terrible,  but  they  blew  the  storm  away. 
Now  let  the  voices  of  Erin  '  raise  the  soul  of  the 
king;  he  that  shone  when  war  was  dark,  and 
laid  the  mighty  low.  Fonar,  from  that  gray- 
browed  rock  ]iour  the  tale  of  other  times  :  jiour 
it  on  wide-skirted  Erin ,  as  it  settles  round.' 

'To  me,'  said  Cathmor,  'no  song  shall  lise  ; 
nor  Fonar  sit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  The  mighty 
there  are  laid  low.  Disturb  not  tlieir  rushing 
ghosts.  Far,  Malthos ,  far  remove  the  sound  of 
Erin's  song.  I  rejoice  not  over  the  foe,  when  he 
ceases  to  lift  the  spear.  With  morning  we  j^our 
our  strength  abroad.  Fingal  is  wakened  on  his 
echoing  hill.' 

Like  waves ,  blown  back  by  sudden  winds  , 
Erin  retired,  at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep- 
rolled  into  the  field  of  night,  they  spread  their 
humming  tribes.  Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  in- 
tervals, each  bard  sat  down  with  his  harp.  They 
raised  the  song,  and  touched  the  string  :  each 
lo  tlie  chief  he  loved.  Before  a  burning  oak  Sul- 

■  A  poetical  expression  for  the  bards  ol' Ireland. 
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malla  toadied ,  at  times  ,  the  harp.  She  touched 
the  harp,  and  heard,  between,  the  breezes  in 
her  hair.  In  darkness  near,  lay  the  king  of  Atha, 
beneath  an  aged  tree.  The  beam  of  the  oak  was 
turned  from  him;  he  saw  the  maid,  but  was 
not  seen,  llis  soul  poured  forth  ,  in  secret,  when 
he  beheld  her  fearful  eye.  '  But  battle  is  before 
thee  ,  sou  of  Borbar-duthul.' 

Amidst  the  harp,  at  intervals,  she  listened 
whether  the  w  arrior  slept.  Her  soul  was  up ;  she 
longed  ,  in  secret,  to  pour  her  own  sad  song. 
The  field  is  silent.  On  their  wings  the  blasts  of 
night  retire.  The  bards  had  ceased ;  and  meteors 
came  ,  red-winding  with  their  ghosts.  The  sky 
gre^v  dark  :  the  forms  of  the  dead  were  blended 
with  the  clouds.  But  heedless  bends  the  daughter 
of  Conmor  over  the  decaying  flame.  Thou  w  ert 
alone  in  her  soul ,  car-borne  chief  of  Atha.  She 
laised  the  voice  of  the  song ,  and  touched  the 
lurp  between. 

'Clun-galo'  came;  she  missed  the  maid. 
\Vhere  art  thou,  beam  of  light?  Hunters,  from 
the  mossy  rock,  saw  ye  the  blue-eyed  fair?  Are 
her  steps  on  grassy  Lumon  :  near  the  bed  of  roes , 
Ah  me  I  I  behold  her  bow  in  the  hall.  Where 
art  thou  ,  beam  of  light?' 

'  Clun-galo,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king  of  hiis-huna, 
and  the  mother  of  Sul-malla.  She  is  here  renresentetl 
as  missing  lier  daughter,  after  she  had  fled  with 
Cadnnor. 
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'Cease,  love  of  Conmor,  cease!  I  hear  tliee 
not  on  the  ridgy  healh.  My  eye  is  turned  to  the 
king ,  whose  path  is  terrible  in  war.  He  for  whom 
my  soul  is  up,  in  the  season  of  my  rest.  Deep- 
bosomed  in  war  he  stands ;  he  beholds  me  not 
from  his  cloud.  Why,  sun  of  Sul-nialla,  dost 
thou  not  look  forth?  I  dwell  in  darkness  here ■: 
wide  over  me  flies  the  shadowy  mist.  Filled  with 
dew^  are  my  locks  ;  look  thou  from  thy  cloud ,  O 
sun  of  Sulmalla's  soul  T 
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BOOK  VII. 

[Tliis  book  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  third  niglit 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  Foet  describes 
a  kind  of  mist,  which  rose  by  night  from  the  lake 
of  Lego,  and  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  during  the  interval  between  their 
decease  and  the  funeral  song.  The  appearance  of  the 
ghost  of  Fillan  above  the  cave  where  his  body  lay. 
His  voice  comes  to  Fingal  on  the  rock  of  Cormul. 
The  king  strikes  the  shield  of  Trenmor,  which  was 
an  infallible  sign  of  his  appearing  in  arms  himself. 
The  extraordinary  effect  of  the  sound  of  the  shield. 
Sul-malla ,  starting  from  sleep,  awakes  Cathmor. 
Their  affecting  discourse.  She  insists  with  him  to 
sue  for  peace ;  he  resolves  to  continue  the  war.  He 
directs  her  to  retire  to  the  neighbouring  valley  of 
Lona,  which  was  the  residence  of  an  old  Druid,  until 
the  battle  of  the  next  day  should  be  over.  He  awakes 
Lis  army  with  the  sound  of  his  shield.  The  shield  de- 
scribed. Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the  desire  ofCathmor, 
relates  the  first  settlement  of  the  Fir-bolg  in  Ireland, 
under  their  leader  Larthon.  Morning  comes.  Sul- 
malla  retires  to  the  valley  of  Lona.  A  lyric  song 
concludes  the  book.] 

FROM  the  wood- skirted  waters  of  Lego, 
ascend  ,  at  times ,  gray-bosomed  mists  ;  when 
the  gates  of  the  w  est  are  closed  on  the  sun's  eagle 

VOL.    H.  i4 
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eye.  Wide,  over  Lara's  stream,  is  poured  the 
vapour  dark  and  deep;  —  the  moon,  hke  a  dim 
shield,  hy  swimming  through  its  folds.  With 
this,  clothe  the  s})irits  of  old,  their  sudden  ges- 
tures on  the  ^vind,  Avhen  they  stride,  from  blast 
to  blast,  along  the  dusky  night.  Often  ,  blended 
with  the  gale  ,  to  some  warrior's  grave ,  they  roll 
the  mist ,  a  gra}^  dwelling  to  his  ghost,  until  the 
songs  arise. 

A  sound  came  from  the  desert ;  it  was  Conar, 
king  of  Inis-fail.  He  poured  his  mist  on  the  grave 
of  Fillau,  at  blue- winding  Lubar.  Dark  and 
mournful  sat  the  ghost,  in  his  gray  ridge  of  smoke. 
The  blast,  at  times,  rolled  him  together ;  but  the 
form  returned  again.  It  returned  with  bending 
eyes,  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of  mist. 

It  was  dark.  The  sleeping  hosts  were  still,  in 
tlie  skirts  of  night.  The  flame  decayecl,  on  the 
hill  of  Fingal ;  the  king  lay  lonely  on  his  shield. 
His  eyes-were  half- closed  in  sleep  :  the  voice  of 
Fillan  came.  'Sleeps  the  husband  of  Clatho.'' 
Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen  in  rest  ?  Am  I 
forgot  in  the  folds  of  darkness ;  lonely  in  the 
season  of  night?' 

'Why  dost  thou  mix,'  said  the  king,  'with 
the  dreams  of  thy  father?  Can  I  forget  thee,  my 
son ,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field  ?  Not  such 
come  the  deeds  of  the  valiant  on  the  soul  of 
Fingal.  They  are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightning , 
which  is  seen ,  and  is  then  no  more.  I  remember 
thee,  O  Fillan  !  and  my  wrath  begins  to  rise.' 
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The  king  took  his  dealhful  spear,  and  struck 
the  deeply -sounding  shield  —  his  shield,  that 
hung  high  in  night,  the  dismal  sign  of  Avar. 
Ghosts  fled  on  every  side,  and  rolled  their 
gathered  forms  on  the  ^vind.  Thrice  from  the 
Avinding  vales  arose  the  voice  of  deaths.  The 
harps  of  the  hards ,  untouched ,  sound  mournful 
over  the  hill. 

He  struck  again  the  shield ;  battles  rose  in  the 
dreams  of  his  host.  The  wide-tumhling  strife  is 
gleaming  over  their  souls.  Blue-shielded  kings 
descend  to  -war.  Back^vard  looking  armies  fly; 
and  mighty  deeds  are  half-hid  in  the  bright 
gleams  of  steel. 

But  Avhen  the  third  sound  arose ,  deer  started 
from  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The  screams  of 
fowl  are  heard  in  the  desert,  as  each  flew, 
frightened  on  his  blast.  The  sons  of  Selma  half- 
rose,  and  half-assumed  their  spears.  But  silence 
rolled  back  on  the  host :  they  knew  the  shield 
of  the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes;  the 
field  was  dark  and  still. 

No  sleep  w  as  thine  in  darkness ,  blue-eyed 
daughter  of  Conmor  !  Sul-malla  heard  the 
dreadful  shield,  and  rose,  amid  the  night.  Her 
steps  are  towards  the  kingof  Atha.  'Can  danger 
shake  his  daring  soul  ?'  In  doubt,  she  stands, 
with  bending  eyes.  Heaven  burns  with  all  its 
stars. 

Again  the  shield  resounds  !  She  rushed.  She 
stopped.  Her  voice  half-rose.  It  failed.   She  saw 
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him ,  amidst  his  arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's 
lire.  She  saw  him  dim  in  his  locks,  that  rose  to 
nightly  wind.  Away,  for  fear,  she  turned  her 
steps.  '  Why  should  the  king  of  Erin  awake  ? 
Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  rest ,  daughter  of 
Inis-huna.' 

More  dreadful  rings  the  shield.  Sul-malla 
starts.  Her  helmet  falls.  Loud  echoes  Lubar's 
rock ,  as  over  it  rolls  the  steel.  Bursting  from  the 
dreams  of  night,  Cathmor  half-rose  henealh  his 
tree.  He  saw  the  form  of  the  maid  above  him, 
on  the  rock.  A  red  star,  with  twinkling  beam , 
looked  through  her  floating  hair. 

'Who  comes  through  night  to  Cathmor,  in 
the  season  of  his  dreams?  Bring'st  thou  aught  of 
war?  Who  art  thou,  son  of  night?  Stand'st  thou 
before  me ,  a  form  of  the  times  of  old  ?  A  voice 
from  the  fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of  the  danger 
of  Erin?' 

'Nor  lonely  scout  am  I ,  nor  voice  from  folded 
cloud,'  she  said,  'but  I  warn  thee  of  the  danger 
of  Erin.  Dost  thou  hear  that  sound?  It  is  not 
the  feeble,  king  of  Atlia,  that  rolls  his  signs  on 
night.' 

'  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  signs,'  he  replied ;  '  to 
Cathmor  they  are  the  sounds  of  harps.  My  joy  is 
great,  voice  of  night,  and  burns  over  all  my 
thoughts.  This  is  the  music  of  kings,  on  lonely 
hills ,  by  night ;  when  they  light  their  daring 
souls ,  thq  sons  of  mighty  deeds  I  The  feeble 
dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze  :  where 
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mists  lift  their  morning  skirts  from  the  hhie- 
winding  streams.' 

'Not  feeble,  king  of  men,  were  they,  the 
fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  fokls  of 
batlle,  in  their  distant  lands.  Yet  delights  not  my 
soul  in  the  signs  of  death  I  He,  who  never  yields, 
comes  forth  :  O  send  the  bard  of  peace  ! ' 

Like  a  dropping  rock  in  the  desert,  stood 
Cathmor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze 
on  his  soul ,  and  waked  the  memory  of  her  land ; 
^vhere  she  dwelt  by  her  peaceful  streams,  before 
he  came  to  the  war  of  Conmor. 

'  Daughter  of  strangers,'  he  said  (she  trembling 
turned  away),  'long  have  I  marked  thee  in  thy 
steel,  young  pine  of  Inis-huna.  But  my  soul,  I 
said ,  is  folded  in  a  storm.  Why  should  that  beam 
arise ,  till  my  steps  return  in  peace  ?  Have  I  been 
pale  in  thy  presence ,  as  thou  biu'st  me  to  fear 
the  king  ?  The  time  of  danger,  O  maid  ,  is  the 
season  of  my  soul ;  for  then  it  swells,  a  mighty 
stream,  and  rolls  me  on  the  foe. 

'Beneath  the  moss-covered  rockof  Lona,  near 
his  own  loud  stream;  gray  in  his  locks  of  age, 
dwells  Clonmal  king  of  harps.  Above  him  is  his 
echoing  tree,  and  the  dun  bounding  of  roes.  The 
noise  of  our  strife  reaches  his  ear,  as  he  bends  in 
the  thoughts  of  years.  There  let  thy  rest  be , 
Sul-malla,  until  our  battle  cease.  Until  I  return, 
in  my  arms,  from  the  skirts  of  the  evening 
mist ,  that  rises  on  Lona ,  round  the  dwelling  of 
mv  love.' 
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A  light  fell  on  the  soul  of  the  maid  :  it  rose 
kindled  liefoie  the  king.  She  turned  her  face  to 
Cathnior,  from  amidst  her  waving  locks.  'Sooner 
shall  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn  from  the  stream 
of  his  roaring  wind,  when  he  sees  the  dun  prey 
before  him,  the  young  sons  of  the  bounding  roe, 
than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turned  from  the  strife 
of  renown.  Soon  may  I  see  thee  ,  warrior,  from 
the  skirts  of  the  evening  mist,  when  it  is  rolled 
around  me  on  Lona  of  the  streams.  Whileyet  thou 
art  distant  far,  strike,  Cathmor,  strike  the  shield, 
that  joy  may  return  to  my  darkened  soul,  as  I 
lean  on  the  mossy  rock.  But  if  thou  shouldst 
fall,  I  am  in  the  land  of  strangers;  O  send 
thy  voice ,  from  thy  cloud ,  to  the  maid  of 
Inis-huna! ' 

'  Young  blanch  of  green-headed  Lumon,  why 
dost  thou  shake  in  the  storm?  Often  has  Cathmor 
returned,  from  darkly-rolling  wars.  The  darts  of 
death  are  but  hail  to  me ;  they  have  often  rattled 
along  my  shield.  I  have  risen  brightened  from 
Jjattle ,  like  a  meteor  from  a  stormy  cloud.  Return 
not,  fair  beam,  from  thy  vale,  when  the  joar  of 
battle  grows.  Then  might  the  foe  escape,  as  from 
my  fathers  of  old.' 

'They  told  to  Soji-mor,  of  Clunar,  who  was 
slain  by  Cormac  in  fight.  Three  days  darkened 
Son-mor  overhisbrother's  fall.  His  spouse  beheld 
the  silent  king  and  foresaw  his  steps  to  war. 
She  prepared  the  bow,  in  secret,  to  attend  her 
blue-shielded  hero.    To  her  dwelt  darkness,  at 
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Atha ,  when  he  was  not  there.  From  their 
hundred  streams  ,  hy  night,  poured  down  the 
sons  of  Ahiecma.  Tliey  had  heard  the  shield  of 
the  king,  and  their  rage  arose.  In  clanging  arms, 
they  moved  along  towards  Ullin  of  the  groves. 
Son-mor  struck  his  shield ,  at  times ,  the  leader 
of  the  Avar. 

'Far  hehind  followed  Sul-allin,  over  the 
streamy  hills.  She  Avas  a  hght  on  the  motintain, 
when  they  crossed  the  vale  helow.  Her  steps 
were  stately  on  the  vale,  aa  hen  tliey  rose  on  the 
mossy  hill.  She  feared  to  approach  the  king,  Avho 
left  her  in  echoing  Atha.  But  Avhen  the  roar  of 
hattle  rose ;  Avhen  host  Avas  rolled  on  host ;  Avhen 
Son-mor  burnt,  like  the  fire  of  heaven  in  clouds, 
Avith  her  spreading  hair  came  Sul-allin ;  for  she 
trembled  for  her  king.  He  stopped  the  rushing 
strife  to  save  the  love  of  heroes.  The  foe  fled  by 
night ;  Ciunar  slept  Avithout  his  blood  ;  the  blood 
Avhich  ought  to  be  poured  upon  the  Avarrior's 
tomb. 

']Nor  rose  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days 
were  silent  and  dark.  Sul-allin  Avandered  by  her 
gray  streams,  Avith  her  tearful  eyes.  Often  did 
she  look  on  the  hero,  Avhen  he  Avas  folded  in  his 
thoughts.  But  she  shrunk  from  his  eyes,  and 
turned  her  lone  steps  aAvay.  Battles  rose,  like  a 
tempest,  and  drove  the  mist  from  his  soul.  He 
beheld,  Avith  joy,  her  steps  in  the  hall,  and  the 
Avhite  rising  of  her  hands  on  the  harp.' 

In  his  arms  strode  the  chief  of  Atha,  to  Avhere 
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his  shield  hung ,  high ,  in  night :  high  on  a  mossy 
bough  over  Lubar's  streamy  roar.  Seven  bosses 
rose  on  the  shield  ;  the  seven  voices  of  the  king , 
which  his  warriors  received,  from  the  wind, 
and  marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  boss  is  placed  a  star  of  night :  Can  - 
mathon  with  beams  unshorn  ;  Col-derna  rising 
from  a  cloud ;  Ul-oicho  I'obed  in  mist ;  and  the 
soft  be^tm  of  Cathlin  glittering  on  a  rock.  Smiling 
on  its  own  blue  wave  ,  Rel-durath  half  sinks  its 
western  light.  The  red  eye  of  Berthin  looks , 
through  a  grove ,  on  the  hunter ,  as  he  returns  , 
by  night,  with  the  spoils  of  the  bounding  roe. 
Wide  ,  in  the  midst,  arose  the  cloudless  beams 
ofTon-thena,  that  star,  which  looked,  by  night, 
on  the  course  of  the  sea-tossed  Larthon:  Larlhon, 
the  first  of  Bolga's  race-,  who  travelled  on  the 
winds.  White-bosomed  spread  the  sails  of  the 
king,  towards  streamy  Inis-fail;  dun  night  was 
I'oUed  before  him  ,  with  its  skirts  of  mist.  Un- 
constant  blew  the  winds  ,  and  rolled  him  from 
wave  to  wave.  Then  rose  the  fiery-haired  Ton- 
thena  ,  and  smiled  from  her  parted  cloud.  Lar- 
thon blessed  the  well-known  beam ,  as  it  faint 
gleamed  on  the  deep. 

Beneath  the  spear  of  Cathraor,  rose  that  voice 
which  awakes  the  bards.  They  came ,  dark- 
winding  from  every  side  :  each  with  the  sound 
of  bis  harp.  Before  him  rejoiced  the  king,  as  the 
tiaveller  ,  in  the  day  of  the  sun ;  when  he  hears  , 
far  lolling  around,  themurmur  of  mossy  streams : 
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Streams  that  burst  in  the  desert ,  from  the  rock 
of  roes. 

'  Why  ,'  said  Fonar , '  hear  we  the  voice  of  the 
king,  in  the  season  of  his  rest?  Were  the  dim 
forms  of  thy  fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams? 
Perhaps  they  stand  on  that  cloud  ,  and  wait  for 
Fonar's  song;  often  they  come  to  the  fiekls 
where  their  sons  are  to  hft  the  spear.  Or  shall 
our  voice  arise  for  him  who  lifts  the  spear  no 
more;  he  that  consumed  the  field,  from  Moma 
of  the  groves? 

'  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war ,  bard  of  other 
times.  High  shall  his  tomb  rise,  on  Moi-lena , 
the  dwelling  of  renown.  But,  now,  rollback 
my  soul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers  ;  to  the  years 
when  first  they  rose,  on  Inis-huna's  Avaves.  Nor 
alone  pleasant  to  Cathmor  is  the  remembrance 
of  wood-covered  Lumon — Lumon  ol  the  streams, 
the  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  maids.' 

'Lumon'  of  the  streams,  thou  risest  on  Fo- 
nar's soul  I  Thy  sun  is  on  thy  side ,  on  the  rocks 
of  thy  bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is  seen  from 
thy  furze  ;  the  deer  lifts  his  branchy  head  ;  for 
he  sees  at  times  the  hound  on  the  half-covered 
heath.  Slow,  on  the  vale  are  the  steps  of  maids; 
the  Avhite-armed  daughters  of  the  bow  :  they 
lift  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hill ,  from  amidst  their 
wandering  locks.  Not  there  is  the  stride  of  Lar- 

'  A  hill,  in  Inis-huna,  near  the  residence  of  Sul- 
uialla. 
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Ihon  ,  chief  of  Inis-huna.  He  mounts  the  wave 
on  his  own  dark  oak,  in  Chiba's  ridgy  bay.  That 
oak  which  he  cut  from  Lumon ,  to  bound  along 
the  sea.  The  maids  turn  their  eyes  away  ,  lest 
the  king  should  be  lowly  laid ;  for  never  had 
they  seen  a  ship ,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  I 

'Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds  ,  and  to  mix 
with  the  mist  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rose,  in 
smoke;  but  dark-skirted  night  came  down.  The 
sons  of  Bolga  feared.  The  fiery-haired  Ton- 
thena  rose.  Culbin's  bay  received  the  ship,  in 
the  bosom  of  its  echoing  woods.  There  issued 
a  stream  from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave ;  where 
spirits  gleamed,  at  times ,  with  their  half-finished 
forms. 

'Dreams  descended  on  Larthon  :  he  saw 
seven  spirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half- 
formed  words ,  and  dindy  beheld  the  times  to 
come.  He  beheld  the  kings  of  Mha,  the  sons  of 
future  days.  They  led  their  hosts  along  the  field, 
like  ridges  of  mist ,  which  winds  pour  inautumn , 
over  Atha  of  the  groves. 

'Larthon  raised  the  hall  of  Samla  ,  to  the 
music  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  i^oes  of 
Erin  ,  to  their  wonted  streams.  Nor  did  he  forget 
green-headed  Lumon  ;  he  often  bounded  ovei- 
his  seas  ,  to  where  white-handed  Flalhal  looked 
from  the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon  of  the  foamy 
streams  ,  thou  risest  on  Fonar's  soul!' 

Morning  pours  from  the  east.  The  misty  heads 
of  the  mountains  rise.  Valleys  show  ,  on  every 
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side,  the  gray  ^vindingof  their  streams.  Ills  host 
heard  the  shield  of  Cathmor:  at  once  they  rose 
around  ;  hke  a  cro\vded  sea  ,  -svhen  first  it  feels 
the  -wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves  know  not 
whither  to  roll ;  they  lift  their  tronhled  heads. 

Sad  and  slow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  the 
streams.  She  -went ,  and  often  turned  ;  her  blue 
eyes  rolled  in  tears.  But  %\  hen  she  came  to  the 
rock,  that  darkly-covered  Lena's  vale,  she 
looked,  from  her  bursting  soul,  on  the  king ; 
and  sunk,  at  once,  behind. 

Son  of  Alpin,  strike  the  string.  Is  there  aught 
of  joy  in  the  harp?  Pour  it  then  on  the  soul  of 
Ossian  :  it  is  folded  in  mist.  I  hear  thee,  O  bard ! 
in  my  night.  But  cease  the  lightlj-trembling 
sound.  The  joy  of  grief  belongs  to  Ossian,  amidst 
his  dark-brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghosts ,  that  shakest 
thy  head  to  nightly  winds !  I  hear  no  sound  in 
thee;  is  there  no  spirit's  windy  skirt  now  rustling 
in  thy  leaves.'*  Often  are  the  steps  of  the  dead  ,  in 
the  dark-eddying  blasts;  when  the  moon ,  a  dun 
shield,  from  the  east,  is  rolled  along  the  sky. 

Ulhn,  Carril ,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days  of 
old  I  Let  me  hear  you,  wliile  yet  it  is  dark,  to 
please  and  awake  my  soul.  I  hear  you  not,  ye 
sons  of  song ;  in  w  hat  hall  of  the  clouds  is  your 
rest?  Do  you  touch  the  shadowy  harp ,  robed 
with  morning  mist,  where  the  rustling  sun 
comes  forth  from  his  green-headed  waves? 
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TEMORA. 

LOOK  VIII. 

[The  fourth  morning,  Irom  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
conies  on.  Fingal ,  still  continuing  in  the  place  to 
which  lie  had  retired  on  the  preceding  night ,  is 
seen  at  intervals ,  through  the  mist  which  covered 
the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  descent  of  the  king  is 
described.  He  orders  Gaul,  Dermid,  and  Carril  the 
bard,  to  go  to  the  valley  of  Cluna  ,  and  conduct 
from  thence  to  the  Caledonian  army  Ferad-artho , 
the  son  of  Caiibar,  the  only  person  remaining  of  the 
family  of  Conar,  the  first  king  of  Ireland.  The  king 
takes  the  command  of  the  army  and  prepares  for 
battle.  Marching  towards  the  enemy  ,  he  comes  to 
the  cave  of  Lubar,  where  the  body  of  Fillan  lay. 
Upon  seeing  his  dog.  Bran,  who  lay  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave ,  his  grief  returns.  Cathmor  arranges  the 
Irish  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  appearance  of 
that  hero.  The  general  conflict  is  described.  The 
actions  of  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A  storm.  The  total 
rout  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  two  kings  engage ,  in  a 
column  of  mist,  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  Their  at- 
titude and  conference  after  the  combat.  The  death 
of  Cathmor.  Fingal  resigns  the  spear  of  Trenmor  to 
Ossian.  The  ceremonies  observed  on  that  occasion. 
The  spirit  of  Cathmor,  in  the  mean  lime,  appears  to 
Sul-malla ,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  Her  sorrow. 
Evening  comes  on.  A  feast  is  prepared.  The  coming 
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of  Ferad-avtho  is  announced  by  the  songs  of  a 
hundred  bards.  The  poem  closes  with  a  speecli  of 
Fingal.  ] 

AS  when  the  wintry  winds  have  seized  the 
waves  of  the  mountain  lake,  have  seized  them 
in  stormy  night,  and  clothed  them  over  with 
ice;  white,  to  the  hunter's  early  eye,  the  billows 
still  seem  to  roll.  He  turns  his  ear  to  the  sound 
of  each  unequal  ridge.  But  each  is  silent,  gleam- 
ing, strewn  with  boughs  and  tufts  of  grass, 
which  shake  and  whistle  to  the  wind,  over  their 
gray  seats  of  frost.  So  silent  shone  to  the  morn- 
ing the  ridges  of  Morven's  host,  as  each  warrior 
looked  up  from  his  helmet  towards  the  hill  of 
the  king;  the  cloud -covered  hill  of  Fingal, 
where  he  strode,  in  the  folds  of  mist.  At  times 
is  the  hero  seen ,  greatly  dim  in  all  his  arms. 
From  thought  to  thought  rolled  the  war,  along 
his  mighty  soul. 

jNow  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.  First 
appeared  the  sword  of  Luno ;  the  spear  half- 
issuing  from  a  cloud,  the  shield  still  dim  in 
mist.  But  when  the  stride  of  the  king  came 
abroad,  with  all  his  gray,  dewy  locks  in  the 
\vind ;  then  rose  the  shouts  of  his  host  over 
every  moving  tribe.  They  gathered,  gleaming 
round,  with  all  their  echoing  shields.  So  rise  the 
green  seas  round  a  spirit,  that  comes  down  from 
the  squally  wind.  The  traveller  hears  the  sound 
afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over  the  rock.  He  looks 
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on  the  troubled  bay ,  and  thinks  he  dimly  sees 
the  form.  The  waves  sport,  unwieldy,  round, 
wilh  all  their  backs  of  foam. 

Far  distant  stood  the  son  of  Morni,  Duthno's 
race,  and  Cona's  bard.  We  stood  far  distant; 
each  beneath  his  tree.  We  shunned  the  eyes  of 
the  king :  we  had  not  conquered  in  the  field.  A 
little  stream  rolled  at  my  feet  :  I  touched  its 
light  wave  with  my  spear.  I  touched  it  with 
my  spear:  nor  there  was  the  soul  of  Ossian.  It 
darkly  rose ,  from  thought  to  thought ,  and  sent 
abroad  the  sigh. 

'Sou  of  Morni,'  said  the  king,  'Dermid, 
hunter  of  roes!  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks, 
each  with  its  trickling  waters.^  No  wrath  gathers 
on  Fingal's  soul,  against  the  chiefs  of  men.  Ye 
are  my  strength  in  battle;  the  kindling  of  my 
joy  in  peace.  My  early  voice  has  been  a  pleasant 
gale  to  your  ears ,  %vhen  Fiilan  prejiared  the 
bow.  The  son  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  yet  the 
chase  of  the  bounding  roes.  But  why  should  the 
breakers  of  shields  stand  ,  darkened ,  far  a^vay?' 

Tall  they  strode  to\vards  the  king ;  they  saw 
him  turned  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  came  down 
for  his  blue-eyed  son,  who  slej^t  in  the  cave  of 
streams.  But  he  brightened  before  them,  and 
spoke  to  the  broad-shielded  kings. 

'  Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and  misty  top, 
the  field  of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  sight,  blue 
Lubar's  streamy  loar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear- 
xvinding  Lavath,  in  the  still  vale  of  deer.  A  cave 


is  dark  in  a  rock;  above  it  strong-winged  eagles 
dwell;  hroad-headed  oaks,  before  it,  sound  ia 
Cluna's  wind.  Witbin,  in  bis  locks  ol  youtb,  is 
Ferad-artbo,  blue-eyed  king,  the  son  of  broad- 
shielded  Cairbar,  from  Ullin  of  the  roes.  He 
listens  to  the  voice  of  Condan,  as,  gray,  he 
bends  in  feeble  light.  He  listens,  for  his  foes 
dwell  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  He  comes, 
at  times ,  abroad  in  the  skii^ts  of  mist ,  to  pierce 
the  bounding  roes.  When  the  sun  looks  on  the 
field,  nor  by  the  rock,  nor  stream,  is  he  I  He 
shuns  the  race  of  Bolga,  who  dwell  in  his  fa- 
thers' hall.  Tell  him,  that  Fingal  lifts  the  spear, 
and  that  his  foes,  perhaps,  may  fail. 

'Lift  up,  O  Gaul,  the  shield  before  him. 
Stretch,  Dermid,  Temora's  spear.  Be  thy  voice 
in  his  ear,  O  Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his 
fathers.  Lead  him  to  green  Moi-lena,  to  the 
dusky  field  of  ghosts;  for  there,  I  fall  forward, 
in  battle,  in  the  folds  of  war.  Before  dun  night 
descends,  come  to  high  Dunmora's  top.  Look, 
from  the  gray  skirts  of  mist,  on  Lena  of  the 
streams.  If  there  my  standard  shall  float  on 
wind,  over  Lid^ar's  gleaming  stream,  then  has 
not  Fingal  failed  in  the  last  of  his  fields.' 

Such  were  his  words ;  nor  aught  replied  the 
silent,  striding  kings.  They  looked  sidelong,  on 
Erin's  host,  and  darkened,  as  they  went.  INever 
before  had  they  left  the  king ,  in  the  midst  of 
the  stormy  field.  Behind  them ,  touching  at 
times  his  harp ,  the  gray-haired  jCarril  moved 
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He  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and  moiirnfwl 
was  the  sound  I  It  was  like  a  breeze  that  comes 
by  fits,  over  Lego's  reedy  lake;  when  sleep  half 
descends  on  the  hunter,  within  his  mossy  cave. 
'  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona ,'  said  Fingal , 
'  over  his  secret  stream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  sor- 
sow  ,  father  of  low-laid  Oscar?  Be  the  warriors 
remembered  in  peace  ;  when  echoing  shields  are 
heard  no  more.  Bend,  then,  in  grief ,  over  the 
flood  ,  where  blows  the  mountain  breeze.  Let 
them  pass  on  thy  soul ,  the  blue-eyed  dwellers 
of  the  tomb.  But  Erin  rolls  to  war;  wide-tum- 
bling ,  rough,  and  dark.  Lift ,  Ossian,  lift  the 
shield.   I  am  alone  ,  my  son  V 

As  comes  the  sudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  be- 
calmed ship  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large, 
along  the  deep  ,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  ;  so  the 
voice  of  Fingal  sent  Ossian ,  tall,  along  the  heath. 
He  lifted  high  his  shining  shield,  in  the  dusky 
wing  of  war  ;  like  the  broad  ,  blank,  moon ,  in 
the  skirt  of  a  cloud  ,  before  the  storms  arise. 
Loud  ,  from  moss-covered  Mora ,  poured  down  , 
at  once  ,  the  broad-winged  war.  Fingal  led  his 
people  forth ,  king  of  Morven  of  streams.  On 
high  spreads  the  eagle's  wing.  His  gray  hair  is 
poured  on  his  shoulders  broad.  In  thunder  are 
his  mighty  strides.  He  often  stood,  and  saw, 
behind,  the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of  armour. 
A  rock  he  seemed ,  gi-ay  over  with  ice ,  whose 
woods  are  high  in  wind.  Bright  streams  leap 
from  its  head  ,  and  spread  their  foam  on  blasts. 


Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave ,  where  Fillan 
darkly  slept.  Bran  still  lay  on  the  broken  shield : 
the  eagle-wing  is  strewed  by  the  winds.  Brit^ht , 
from  withered  furze  ,  looked  forth  the  hero's 
spear.  Then  grief  stirred  the  soul  of  the  king  , 
like  wliirlwinds  blackening  on  a  lake.  He 
turned  his  sudden  step  ,  and  leaned  on  his  bend- 
ing spear. 

White-breasted  Bran  came  bounding  with  joy 
to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came ,  and 
looked  towards  the  cave ,  where  the  blue-eyed 
hunter  lay  ,  for  he  was  wont  to  stride  ,  with 
morning,  to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe.  It  was 
then  the  tears  of  the  king  came  down,  and  all 
his  soul  was  dark.  But  as  the  rising  wind  rolls 
a^vay  the  storm  of  rain  ,  and  leaves  the  white 
streams  to  the  sun ,  and  high  hills  with  their 
heads  of  grass;  so  the  returning  war  brightened 
the  mind  of  Fingal.  He  bounded,  on  his  spear, 
over  Lubar  ,  and  struck  his  echoing  shield.  His 
ridgy  host  bend  forward ,  at  once,  w  ith  all  their 
pointed  steel. 

IS  or  Erin  heard ,  with  fear  ,  the  sound  :  wide 
they  came  rolling  along.  Dark  Malthos,  in  the 
wing  of  war,  looks  forward  from  shaggy  brows. 
JNext  rose  that  beam  of  light,  Hidallal  then  the 
sidelong-looking  gloom  of  Maronnan,  Blue- 
shielded  Clonar  lifts  the  spear  ;  Cormar  shakes 
his  bushy  locks  on  the  wind.  Slowly,  from  be- 
hind a  rock ,  rose  the  bright  form  ot"  Atha.  First 
appeared  his  two  pointed  spears,  then  the  half 
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of  his  burnished  shield  :  hke  the  rising  of  a 
nightly  meteor,  over  the  vale  of  ghosts.  But 
when  he  shone  all  abroad  ,  the  hosts  plunged  at 
once  into  strife.  The  gleaming  waves  of  steel  are 
poured  on  either  side. 

As  meet  two  troubled  seas  ,  with  the  rolling  of 
all  their  waves ,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  con- 
tending winds  ,  in  the  rock-sided  firth  of  Lu- 
mon  ;  along  the  echoing  hills  is  the  dim  course 
of  ghosts  :  from  the  blast  fall  the  torn  groves  on 
the  deep,  amidst  the  foamy  path  of  whales.  So 
mixed  the  hosts  I  Now  Fingal ,  now  Cathraor 
came  abroad.  The  dark  tumbling  of  death  is 
before  them:  the  gleam  of  broken  steel  is  rolled 
on  their  steps,  as  loud,  the  high-bounding  kings 
hewed  down  the  ridge  of  shields. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingal  ,  laid  large  across  a 
stream.  The  Avaters  gathered  by  his  side,  and 
leapt  gray  over  his  bossy  shield.  Clonar  is  pierced 
by  Cathmor:  nor  yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An 
oak  seized  his  hair  in  his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled 
on  the  ground.  By  its  thong,  hung  his  broad 
shield  ;  over  it  wandered  his  streaming  blood. 
Tlamin  shall  Aveep,  in  the  hall,  and  strike  her 
heaving  breast. 

Nor  did  Ossian  forget  the  spear  ,  in  the  wing 
of  his  war.  He  strewed  the  field  with  dead. 
Young  Hidalla  came.  'Soft  voice  of  streamy 
Clonra  1  why  dost  thou  lift  the  steel?  O  that  we 
met  in  the  strife  of  song,  in  thine  own  rushy 
vale  I'  IMallhos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened  as 
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he  rushed  along.  On  either  side  of  a  stream,  Ave 
bend  in  the  echoing  strife.  Heaven  conies  roll 
ing  down;  around  burst  the  voices  of  squally 
winds.  Hills  are  clothed,  at  times,  in  fire.  Thun- 
der rolls  in  wreaths  of  mist.  In  darkness  rhrunk 
the  foe  :  Morven's  warriors  stood  aghast.  Still 
I  bent  over  the  stream,  amidst  my  whistling 
locks. 

Then  rose  the  voice  of  Fingal ,  and  the  sound 
of  the  flying  foe.  I  saw  the  king,  at  times,  in 
lightning,  darkly-striding  in  his  might.  I  struck 
my  echoing  shield,  and  hung  forward  on  the 
steps  of  Alnecma;  the  foe  is  rolled  before  me, 
like  a  wreath  of  smoke. 

The  sun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The 
hundred  streams  of  IMoi-lena  shone.  Slow  rose 
the  blue  columns  of  mist,  against  the  glittering 
hill.  Where  are  the  mighty  kings  ?  Nor  by  that 
stream  ,  nor  wood  are  they  !  I  hear  the  clang  of 
arms  I  Their  stiife  is  in  the  bosom  of  that  mist. 
Such  is  the  contending  of  spirits  in  a  nightly 
cloud  ,  when  they  strive  for  the  wintry  wings 
of  winds ,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam-covered 
waves. 

I  rushed  along.  The  gray  mist  rose.  Tall , 
gleaming,  they  stood  at  Lubar.  Cathmor leaned 
against  a  rock.  His  half-fallen  shield  received 
the  stream,  that  leapt  from  the  moss  above. 
Towards  him  is  the  stride  of  Fingal :  he  saw  the 
hero's  blood.  His  sword  fell  slowly  to  his  side. 
He  spoke ,  amidst  his  darkening  joy. 
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'  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  still 
does  he  lift  the  spear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name, 
atAtha,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  strangers.  It 
has  come ,  like  the  Lreeze  of  his  desert ,  to  the 
ear  of  Fingal.  Come  to  my  hill  of  feasts  :  the 
mighty  fail,  at  times.  No  fire  am  I  to  low-laid  foes; 
I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  brave.  To  close 
the  wound  is  mine :  I  have  kno^vn  the  herbs  of 
the  hills.  I  seized  their  fair  heads  ,  on  high,  as 
they  waved  by  their  seci-et  streams.  Thou  art 
dark  and  silent ,  king  of  Atha  of  strangers !' 

'  By  Atha  of  the  stream ,'  he  said  ,  there  rises 
a  mossy  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of 
boughs,  within  the  course  of  winds.  Dark  ,  in  its 
face ,  is  a  cave ,  with  its  own  loud  rill.  There 
have  I  heard  the  tread  of  strangers  ,  when  they 
passed  to  my  hall  of  shells.  Joy  rose ,  like  a  flame, 
on  my  soul :  I  blest  the  echoing  rock.  Here  be 
my  dwelling  ,  in  darkness ;  in  my  grassy  vale. 
From  tliis  1  shall  mount  the  breeze  ,  that  jjur- 
sues  my  thistle's  beard ;  or  look  down  ,  on  blue- 
winding  Atha  ,  from  its  wandering  mist.' 

Why  speaks  the  king  of  the  tomb.^  Ossian  I  the 
warrior  has  failed  I  Joy  meet  thy  soul ,  like  a 
stream  ,  Cathmor,  friend  of  strangers  1  My  son  , 
I  hear  the  call  of  years ;  they  take  my  spear  as 
they  pass  along.  Why  does  not  Fingal ,  they 
seem  to  say,  rest  within  his  hall.''  Dost  thou 
always  delight  in  blood  ?  In  the  tears  of  ihe 
sad?  No:  \e  dark-rolling  years,  Fingal  delighls 
not   in  blood.  Tears  are  wintry  si  reams    that 
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waste  away  my  soul.  But ,  when  I  lie  doAvn  to 
rest,  then  comes  the  mighty  voice  of  war.  It 
awakes  me  in  my  hall ,  and  calls  forth  all  my 
steel.  It  shall  call  it  forth  no  more;  Ossian  ,  take 
thou  thy  father's  spear.  Lift  it ,  in  battle ,  when 
the  proud  arise. 

'  3Iy  fathers ,  Ossian ,  trace  my  steps  :  my 
deeds  are  pleasant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I 
come  forth  to  battle  ,  on  my  field  ,  are  their  co- 
lumns of  mist.  But  mine  arm  rescued  the 
feeble:  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was  fire. 
IVever  over  the  fallen  did  mine  eye  rejoice.  For 
this,  my  fathers  shall  meet  me  ,  at  the  gates  of 
their  airy.halls  ,  tall  with  robes  of  light ,  with 
mildly-kindled  eyes.  But,  to  the  proud  in  arms , 
they  are  darkened  moons  in  heaven ,  which 
send  the  fire  of  night  red-wandering  over  their 
face. 

'  Father  of  heroes ,  Trenmor,  dweller  of  eddy- 
ing winds  !  I  give  thy  spear  to  Ossian  :  let  thine 
eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  I  seen  ,  at  times,  bright 
from  between  thy  clouds  ;  so  appear  to  my  son  , 
when  he  is  to  lift  the  spear:  then  shall  he  remem- 
ber thy  mighty  deeds,  though  thou  art  now 
but  a  blast' 

He  gave  the  spear  to  my  hand,  and  raised,  at 
once,  a  stone  on  high,  to  speak  to  future  times, 
with  its  gray  head  of  moss.  Beneath  he  placed  a 
sword  in  earth,  and  one  bright  boss  from  his 
shield.  Dark  in  thought,  awhile  he  bends  :  his 
words,  at  length,  came  forth. 
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'When  Ihou,  O  stone,  shalt  moulder  down, 
and  lose  thee ,  in  the  moss  of  years ,  then  shall 
the  traveller  come  ,  and  whistling  pass  awav. 
Thou  knowest  not,  feehle  man,  that  fame  once 
shone  on  Moi-lena.  Here  Fingal  resigned  his 
spear,  after  the  last  of  his  fields.  Pass  away,  thou 
empty  shatle  I  in  thy  voice  there  is  no  renown. 
Thou  dvveliest  ])y  some  peaceful  stream  ;  yet  a 
few  years,  and  thou  art  gone.  No  one  remendjers 
thee,  thou  dweller  of  thick  mist!  But  Fingal 
shall  be  clothed  with  fame ,  a  beam  of  light  to 
other  times;  for  he  went  forth,  with  echoing 
steel,  to  save  the  weak  in  arms.' 

Brightening,  in  his  fame,  the  kirg  strode  to 
Luhar's  sounding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its 
rock ,  over  the  bright-tumbling  stream.  Beneath 
it  is  a  narrow  plain  ,  and  the  sound  of  the  fount 
of  the  rock.  Here  the  standard  of  Morven  poured 
its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to  mark  the  way  of 
Ferad-artho,  from  his  secret  vale.  Bright,  from 
his  parted  west,  the  sun  of  heaven  looked  abroad. 
The  hero  saw  his  people,  and  heard  their  shouts 
of  joy.  In  broken  ridges  round,  they  glittered  to 
the  beam.  The  king  rejoiced,  as  a  hunter  in  his 
own  green  vale,  when,  after  the  storm  is  rolled 
away,  he  sees  the  gleaming  sides  of  the  rocks. 
The  green  thorn  shakes  its  head  in  their  face; 
from  their  top  look  forward  the  roes. 

Gray,  at  his  mossy  cave,  is  bent  the  aged  form 
ofClonmal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had  failed.  He 
leaned  forward  on  his  stall".   Bright  in  her  locks. 
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before  him,  Sul-malla  listened  to  the  tale;  the 
tale  of  the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the  days  of  old.  The 
noise  of  battle  had  ceased  in  his  ear  :  he  stopped, 
and  raised  the  secret  sigh.  The  spirits  oi  the  dead, 
they  said,  often  lightened  along  his  soul,  lie  saw 
the  king  of  Atha  low,  beneath  his  bending  tree. 
'Why  art  thou  dark?'  said  the  maid.  'The 
strife  of  arms  is  past.  Soon  shall  he  come  to  thy 
cave,  over  thy  winding  streams.  The  sun  looks 
from  the  rocks  of  the  west.  The  mists  of  the  lake 
arise.  Gray,  they  spread  on  that  hill,  the  rushy 
dwelling  of  roes.  From  the  mist  shall  my  king 
appear  !  Behold,  he  comes  in  his  arms.  Come  to 
the  cave  of  Clonmal ,  O  my  best  beloved  ! ' 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Cathmor,  stalking,  large,  a 
gleaming  form.  lie  sunk  by  the  hollow  stream, 
that  roared  bet^veen  the  hills.  'It  was  but  the 
hunter,'  she  said,  '  who  searches  for  the  bed  of 
the  roe.  His  steps  are  not  forth  to  war ;  his 
spouse  expects  him  with  night.  He  shall  , 
whistling,  return  with  the  spoils  of  the  dark- 
brown  hinds.'  Her  eyes  were  turned  to  the  hill ; 
again  the  stalely  form  came  down.  She  rose  in 
the  midst  of  joy.  He  retired  again  in  mist.  Gradual 
vanish  his  limbs  of  smoke ,  and  mix  with  the 
mountain  wind.  Then  she  knew  that  he  fell  I 
'  King  of  Erin ,  art  thou  low  ? '  Let  Ossian  forget 
lier  grief;  it  wastes  the  soul  of  age. 

Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Gray  rolled 
the  streams  of  the  land.  Loud  came  forth  the 
voice  of  Fingal  :  the  beam  of  oaks  arose.  The 
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people  gathered  round  with  gladness  ,  with 
gladness  blended  with  shades.  They  sidelong 
looked  to  the  king,  and  beheld  his  unfinished 
joy.  Pleasant  from  the  way  of  I  lie  desert,  the 
voice  of  music  came.  It  seemed,  at  first,  the  noise 
of  a  stream,  far  distant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it  rolled 
along  the  hill,  like  the  ruffled  wing  of  a  breeze, 
when  it  takes  the  tufted  beard  of  the  rocks,  in 
the  still  season  of  night.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Condan,  mixed  with  Carril's  trembling  harp. 
They  came,  with  blue -eyed  Ferad-artho,  to 
Mora  of  the  streams. 

Sudden  bursts  the  song  from  our  bards ,  on 
Lena  :  the  host  struck  their  shields  midst  the 
sound.  Gladness  rose  brightening  on  the  king, 
like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  it  rises  on 
the  green  hill,  before  the  roar  of  winds.  He 
struck  ihe  bossy  shield  of  kings;  at  once  they 
cease  around.  The  people  lean  forward,  from 
tiieir  spears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  land. 

'Sons  of  Morven,  spread  the  feast;  send  the 
night  away  in  song.  Ye  have  shone  around  me, 
and  the  dark  storm  is  past.  INly  people  are  the 
windy  rocks,  from  which  I  spread  my  eagle- 
wings,  when  I  rush  forth  to  renown,  and  seize 
iton  itsfield.Ossian,  thouhastlhespear  ofFingal: 
it  is  not  the  stall'  of  a  boy  with  which  he  strews 
the  thistle  round,  young  wanderer  of  the  field. 
]No :  it  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty,  with  which 
they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  death.  Look 
to  thy  fathers,  my  son  ;  they  are  awful  beams. 


With  morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to  the 
echoing  halls  of  Temora.  Remind  him  of  the 
kings  of  Erin  ;  the  stately  forms  of  old.  Let  not 
the  fallen  he  forgot  :  they  ^\ere  mighty  in  the 
held.  Let  Carril  ])our  his  song,  that  the  kings 
may  rejoice  in  their  mist.  To-morrow  I  spzead 
my  sails  to  Selma's  shaded  walls ,  where  streamy 
Duthula  winds  through  the  seats  of  roes.' 
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CONLATH  AND  CUTHONA. 

[Conlath  -was  tLe  youngest  of  Morni's  sons  ,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  celebrated  Gaul.  He  was  in  love  with 
Culhona  ,  the  daughter  of  Runiar,  when  Toscar , 
the  son  of  Rinfena  ,  accompanied  by  Fercuth  his 
friend  ,  arrived  ,  from  Ireland  ,  at  Mora  ,  w  here 
Conlath  dwelt.  He  was  hospitably  received,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  limes,  feasted  three 
days  with  Conlath.  On  the  fourth  he  set  sail ,  and 
coasting  the  island  oj  wa^es  ,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
he  saw  Cuthona  hunting,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
carried  her  away,  by  force,  in  his  ship.  He  ^^as 
forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  I-thona ,  a  desert 
isle.  In  the  mean  time  Conlath,  hearing  of  the  rape, 
sailed  after  him ,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  the  coast  of  Ireland.  They  fought;  and 
they  and  their  followers  fell  by  mutual  wounds. 
Cuthona  did  not  long  survive ;  for  she  died  of  grief 
the  third  day  after.  Fingal ,  hearing  of  their  unfor- 
tunate death  ,  sent  Stor/nal  the  son  of  Moran  to 
bury  them ,  but  forgot  to  send  a  bard  to  sing  the 
funeral  song  over  their  tombs.  The  ghost  of  Conlath 
comes,  long  after,  to  Ossian  to  entreat  bim  to 
transmit  to  posterity  his  and  Cuthona's  fame;  for  it 
was  the  opinion  of  tlie  times,  that  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  were  not  happy  till  their  elegies  were 
composed  by  a  bard.  ] 

DID  not  Ossian  hear  a  voice?  or  is  it  the  sound 
of  (lays  that  are  no  more?  Often  does  the  memory 
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of  former  times  come,  like  the  evening  sun  ,  on 
my  soul.  The  noise  of  the  chase  is  i-enewed.  In 
thought,  I  lift  the  spear.  But  Ossian  did  hear  a 
voice  I  Who  art  thou,  son  of  night?  The  children 
of  the  feeljle  are  asleep.  The  midnight  wind  is 
in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it  is  the  shield  of  Fingal 
that  echoes  to  the  hlast.  It  hangs  in  Ossian's 
^  hall.  He  feels  it  sometimes  with  his  hands.  Yes  ! 
I  hear  thee,  my  friend  I  Long  has  thy  voice 
been  absent  from  mine  ear!  AA  hat  brings  thee, 
on  thy  cloud,  to  Ossian,  son  of  generous  Morni  ? 
Are  the  friends  of  the  aged  near  thee  ?  Where 
is  Oscar,  son  of  fame?  He  was  often  near 
thee,  O  Conlalh,  when  the  sound  of  battle 
arose. 

Gliost  of  Conlalh.  Slec^ps  the  sweet  voice  of 
Cona,  in  the  midst  of  his  rustling  hall.^  Sleeps 
Ossian  in  his  hall,  and  his  friends  without  t'.ieir 
fame?  The  sea  rolls  round  dark  I-thona.  Our 
tombs  are  not  seen  in  our  isle.  How  long  shall 
our  fame  be  unheard  ,  son  of  resounding 
Selma  ? 

Ossian.  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee! 
Thou  sitlest,  dim  on  thy  cloud  !  Ait  thou  hke 
the  mist  of  Lano  I  An  half-extinguished  meteor 
of  fire  ?  Of  what  are  the  skirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of 
\\  hat  is  thine  aiiy  bow  ?  He  is  gone  on  his  blast 
like  the  shade  of  a  wandering  cloud.  Come  from 
tliy  wall,  O  harp  I  Let  me  hear  thy  sound.  Let 
the  light  of  memory  rise  on  I-thona  !  Let  me 
behold  again  m  v  friends  I  And  Ossian  does  behold 
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his  friends,  on  the  dark-hhie  isle.  The  cave  of 
Thona  appears,  with  its  mossy  rocks  and  Lending 
trees.  A  stream  roars  at  its  mouth.  Toscar  Lends 
over  its  course.  Fercuth  is  sad  Ly  his  side. 
Cuthona  sits  at  a  distance  and  weeps.  Does  the 
Avind  of  the  waves  deceive  me  .'*  Or  do  I  hear 
them  speak ;' 

Toscar.  The  night  was  stormy.  From  their 
hills  the  groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  sea 
darkly  tuniLled  Leneath  the  Llast.  The  roaring 
waves  climLed  against  our  rocks.  The  lightning 
came  often  and  showed  the  Llasted  fern.  FercuthI 
I  saw  the  ghost  who  eniLroiled  the  night.  Silent 
he  stood  on  that  Lank.  His  roLe  of  mist  flew  on 
the  wind.  I  could  Lehold  his  tears.  An  aged  man 
he  seemed ,  and  full  of  thought  I 

Fercuth.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Toscar.  He 
foresees  some  death  among  his  race.  Such  was 
his  appearance  on  Cromla ,  Lefore  the  great 
Maronnan  fell.  Erin  of  hills  of  grass  I  how 
pleasant  are  thy  vales  I  Silence  is  near  thy  Line 
streams.  The  sun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the 
sound  of  tlie  harp  in  Selaraa ;  lovely  the  cry  of 
the  hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we  are  in  dark  I- 
thona,  surror.nded  Ly  the  storm.  The  Lillows 
lift  their  Avhite  heads  ahove  our  rocks.  We 
treniLle  amidst  the  night. 

Toscar.  Whither  is  the  soul  of  Lattlc  fled , 
Fercuth  with  locks  of  age?  I  have  seen  thee 
undaunted  in  danger;  thine  eyes  Lurning  Avith 
joy  in  the  fight.   Whilher  is  the  soul  of  Lattle 
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fled?  Our  fathers  never  feared.  Go;  view  the 
setthng  sea :  the  stormy  wind  is  laid.  The  hillows 
still  tremble  on  the  deep;  they  seem  to  fear  the 
blast.  Go ;  view  the  settling  sea.  Morning  is  gray 
on  our  rocks.  The  sun  will  look  soon  from  his 
east,  in  all  his  pride  of  light  I  I  hfted  up  my 
sails  Avith  joy,  before  the  halls  of  generous 
Conlath.  3Iy  course  was  by  a  desert  isle,  where 
Cuthoua  pursued  the  deer.  I  saw  her,  like  that 
beam  of  the  sun  that  issues  from  the  cloud.  Her 
hair  was  on  her  heaving  breast.  She,  bending 
forward,  drew  the  bow.  Her  white  arm  seemed, 
behind  her,  like  the  snow  of  Cromla.  Come  to 
my  soul ,  I  said ,  huntress  of  the  desert  isle  1 
But  she  wastes  her  time  in  tears.  She  thinks  of 
the  generous  Conlath.  Where  can  I  find  thy 
peace ,  Cuthona ,  lovely  maid  ? 

Cuihnua.  A  distant  steep  bends  over  the  sea , 
with  aged  trees  and  mossy  rocks.  The  billow  rolls 
at  its  feet.  On  its  side  is  the  dwelling  of  roes. 
The  people  call  it  3Iora.  There  the  towers  of  my 
love  arise.  Thei'e  Conlath  looks  over  the  sea  for 
his  only  love.  The  daughters  of  the  chase  return- 
ed. He  beheld  their  downcast  eyes.  'Where  is 
the  daughter  of  Rumar?'  But  they  answered 
not.  My  j)eace  dwells  on  Mora ,  son  of  the  distant 
land : 

Toscar.  Cuthona  shall  return  to  her  peace; 
to  the  to\\ers  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the 
friend  of  Toscar  !  1  have  feasted  in  his  lialls! 
Rise,  ve  gentle  breezes  of  Erin.  Stretch  my  sails 
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to^vard  Mora's  shores.  Cuthona  shall  rest  on 
Mora  ;  hut  the  days  of  Toscar  must  be  sad.  I 
shall  sit  in  ray  cave  in  the  field  of  the  sun.  The 
jilast  will  rustle  in  my  trees  ;  I  shall  think  it  is 
Cuthona's  voice.  But  she  is  distant  far,  in  the 
halls  of  the  mighty  Conlath  ! 

Cuthona.  Ha  I  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  carries 
the  ghosts  of  my  fathers.  I  see  the  skirts  of  their 
robes,  like  gray  and  watery  mist.  When  shall  I 
fall,  O  Rumar?  Sad  Cuthona  foresees  her  death. 
Will  not  Conlath  behold  me ,  before  I  enter  the 
narrow  house  ? 

Ossian.  He  shall  behold  thee,  O  maid!  He 
comes  along  the  heaving  sea.  The  death  of  Tos- 
car is  dark  on  his  spear.  A  wound  is  in  his  side  I 
He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona.  He  shows  his 
ghastly  wound.  Where  art  thou  with  thy  tears, 
Cuthona?  The  chief  of  Mora  dies.  The  vision 
grows  dim  on  my  mind.  I  behold  the  chiefs  no 
more  I  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times ,  remem- 
ber the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears.  He  fell  before 
his  day.  Sadness  darkened  in  his  hall.  His  mo- 
ther looked  to  his  shield  on  the  wall ,  and  it  was 
bloody.  She  knCAv  ihat  her  hero  fell.  Her  sor- 
row was  heard  on  Mora.  Art  thou  ])ale  on  thy 
rock  ,  Cuthona  ,  beside  tbe  fallen  chiefs  ?  Night 
comes  ,  and  day  returns,  but  none  appears  to 
raise  their  tomb.  Thou  frightenest  the  scream- 
ing fowls  away.  Thy  tears  for  ever  flow.  Thou 
art  pale  as  a  waterv  cloud  ,  that  rises  from  a 
lake : 
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Tlie  sons  of  green  Selma  came.  They  found 
Cuthona  cold.  Tliey  raised  a  tomb  over  the 
lieroes.  She  rests  at  the  side  of  ConlathI  Come 
not  to  my  dreams,  O  Conlath  I  Thou  hast  re- 
ceived thy  fame.  Be  thy  voice  far  distant  from 
my  hall,  that  sleep  may  descend  at  night.  O  that 
I  could  forget  my  friends,  till  my  footsteps 
should  cease  to  he  seen  I  till  I  come  among  them 
Avith  joy  ,  and  lay  my  aged  limbs  in  the  narrow 
house  I 
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BERRATHON. 

[Fingal,  in  liis  yoyage  to  Lochlin,  whillier  he  had 
Jjeen  invited  by  Starno  the  father  of  Agandecca  , 
touched  at  Berrathon  ,  an  island  of  Scandinavia  , 
where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Larlhmor ,  the 
petty  king  of  the  place  ,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the  su- 
preme kings  of  Lochlin.  The  hospitality  of  Lartlimor 
gained  liim  Fingal's  fnendslup ,  which  that  hero 
manifested  ,  after  the  imprisonment  of  Lartlimor  by 
liis  own  son,  by  sending  Ossian  and  Toscar,  the 
father  of  Malvina ,  so  often  mentioned  ,  to  rescue 
Larthmor  ,  and  to  punish  the  unnatural  behaviour 
of  Uthal.  Uthal  was  handsome,  and,  l>y  the  ladies, 
much  admired.  Nina-lhoma,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Tor-tlioma,  a  neighbouring  prince,  fell  in  love 
and  fled  with  Iiim.  lie  proved  inconstant:  for  an- 
other lady,  Avhose  name  is  not  mentioned,  gaining 
his  affections  ,  he  confined  Nina-lhoma  to  a  desert 
island  near  the  coast  of  Berrathon.  She  was  relieved 
by  Ossian,  who,  in  company  with  Toscar,  landing 
on  Berrathon,  defeated  the  forces  of  Uthal ,  and 
killed  him  in  a  single  combat.  Nina-thoma,  whose 
love  not  all  the  bad  behaviour  of  Utlial  could  erase, 
hearing  of  his  death,  died  of  grief.  In  the  mean 
time  Larlhmor  is  restored,  and  Ossian  and  Toscar 
return  in  triumph  to  Fingal. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Mal- 
vina, the  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  closes  with  pre- 
sages of  Ossian's  dealli.] 

BEND  lliy  blue  course  ,  ()  stream  I  roiiiid  tlie 
narrow  ]>laiii  o(  Lulha.  Lei  ihcgreeii  woodshang 
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over  it ,  from  their  hills  ;  the  sun  look  on  it  at 
noon.  The  thistle  is  there  on  its  rock,  and 
shakes  its  heard  to  the  "wind.  The  flower  hangs 
its  heavy  head,  ^vaving,  at  times,  to  the  gale. 
'  ^^  hv  do^t  thou  awake  me  ,  O  gale  ?'  it  seems  to 
say  :  '  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven. 
The  time  of  my  fading  is  near,  the  hlast  that 
shall  scatter  my  leaves.  To-morrow  shall  the 
traveller  come  ;  he  that  saw  me  in  my  heauty 
shall  come.  His  eyes  will  search  the  field  ,  hut 
they  will  not  find  me.'  So  shall  they  search  in 
vain  for  the  voice  of  Cona ,  after  it  has  failed  in 
the  field.  The  hunter  shall  come  forth  in  the 
morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp. shall  not  he 
heard.  'Where  is  the  son  of  car-horneFingal?' 
The  tear  w  ill  be  on  his  cheek  I  Then  come  thou  , 
O  jMalvina,  with  all  thy  music,  come  !  Lay  Os- 
sian  in  the  plain  of  Lutha :  let  his  tomb  rise  in 
the  lovely  field. 

Malvinal  where  art  thou,  with  thy  songs, 
with  the  soft  sound  of  thy  steps. ^  Son  of  Alpin, 
art  thou  near?  where  is  the  daughter  of  Toscar? 
'I  passed,  O  son  of  Fingal,  by  Tor-lutha's 
mossy  walls.  The  smoke  of  the  hall  was  ceased. 
Silence  was  among  the  trees  of  the  hill.  The 
voice  of  the  chase  was  over.  I  saw  the  daughters 
of  the  bow.  I  asked  about  Malvina,  but  they 
answered  not.  They  turned  their  faces  away  : 
thin  darkness  covered  their  beauty.  They  Avere 
like  stars,  on  a  rainy  hill,  by  night,  each  looking 
faintly  through  the  mist. ' 
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Pleasant  be  thy  rest ,  O  lovely  beam !  soon 
hast  thou  set  on  our  hills!  The  steps  of  thy 
departure  were  stately,  like  the  moon,  on  the 
blue -trembling  wave.  But  thou  hast  left  us  in 
darkness,  first  of  the  maids  of  Luthal  We  sit, 
at  the  rock,  and  there  is  no  voice;  no  light  but 
the  meteor  of  fire !  Soon  hast  thou  set ,  O  Mal- 
vina,  daughter  of  generous  Toscar  I  But  thou 
risest  hke  the  beam  of  the  east,  among  the 
spirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  sit,  in  their 
stormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder!  A 
cloud  hovers  over  Cona.  Its  blue  curling  sides 
are  high.  The  winds  are  beneath  it,  with  their 
wings.  Within  it  is  the  dwelling  of  Fingal. 
There  the  hero  sits  in  darkness.  His  airy  spear 
is  in  his  hand.  His  shield,  half- covered  with 
clouds,  is  like  the  darkened  moon,  when  one 
half  still  remains  in  the  wave,  and  the  other 
looks  sickly  on  the  field! 

His  friends  sit  around  the  king,  on  mist  I 
They  hear  the  songs  of  Ulhn:  he  strikes  the 
half-viewless  harp.  He  raises  the  feeble  voice. 
The  lesser  heroes,  with  a  thousand  meteors, 
light  the  airy  hall.  Malvina  rises  in  the  midst; 
a  blush  is  on  her  cheek.  She  beholds  the 
unknown  faces  of  her  fathers.  She  turns  aside 
her  humid  eyes.  'Art  thou  come  so  ssoon,'  said 
Fingal,  'daughter  of  generous  Toscar  I  Sadness 
dwells  in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  My  aged  son  is 
sad!  I  hear  the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont 
lo  hft  thy  heavy  locks.   It  comes  to  the  hall, 
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but  thou  art  not  there.  Its  voice  is  mournful 
among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers  I  Go ,  with  thy 
rustling  wing,  O  breeze !  sigh  on  Malvina's 
tomb.  It  rises  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the 
bhie  stream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  '  are  departed 
to  their  place.  Thou  alone,  O  breeze,  mournest 
there ! ' 

But  who  comes  from  the  dusky  west,  sup- 
ported on  a  cloud?  A  smile  is  on  his  gray, 
watery  face.  His  locks  of  mist  fly  on  wind.  He 
bends  forward  on  his  airy  spear.  It  is  thy  father, 
Malvinal  'Why  shinest  thou,  so  soon,  on  our 
clouds,'  he  says,  'O  lovely  light  of  Lutha?  But 
thou  wert  sad ,  my  daughter.  Thy  friends  had 
passed  away.  The  sons  of  little  men  were  in  the 
hall.  iSone  remained  of  the  heroes,  but  Ossian  , 
king  of  spears  I ' 

And  dost  thou  remember  Ossian ,  car-borne 
Toscar,  son  of  Conloch?The  battles  of  our  youth 
were  many.  Our  swords  went  together  to  the 
field.  They  saw  us  coming  like  two  falling  rocks. 
The  sons  of  the  stranger  iled.  '  There  come  the 
warriors  of  Cona!'  they  said.  'Their  steps  are 
in  the  paths  of  the  flying!'  Draw  near,  son  of 
Alpin,  to  the  song  of  the  aged.  The  deeds  of 
other  times  are  in  my  soul.  3Iy  memory  beams 
on  the  days  that  are  past  —  on  the  days  of 
mighty  Toscar,  when  our  path  was  in  the  deep. 

'  That  is ,  the  young  virgins  who  sung  the  funeral 
elegy  over  her  tomh. 
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Draw  near,  son  of  Alpin,  to  the  last  sound  of 
the  voice  of  Cona ! 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded.  I  raised  my 
sails  to  the  wind.  Toscar  cliief  of  Lutha  stood 
at  my  side;  I  rose  on  the  dark-hlne  wave.  Our 
course  was  to  sea-surrounded  Berrathon,  the  isle 
of  many  storms.  There  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of 
age,  the  stately  strength  of  Larthmor ;  Larthmor, 
who  spread  the  feast  of  shells  to  Fingal,  when 
he  went  to  Starno's  halls,  in  the  days  of  Agan- 
decca.  But  when  the  chief  was  old ,  the  pride  of 
his  son  arose;  the  pride  of  fair-haired  Uthal, 
the  love  of  a  thousand  maids.  He  bound  the 
aged  Larthmor,  and  dwelt  in  his  sounding 
halls  I 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  beside  his 
rolling  sea.  Day  did  not  come  to  his  dwelling, 
nor  the  burning  oak  by  night.  But  the  wind  of 
ocean  was  there,  and  the  parting  beam  of  the 
moon.  The  red  star  looked  on  the  king,  when 
it  trembled  on  the  western  wave.  Snitho  came 
to  Selmo's  hall ;  Snitho  the  friend  of  Larlhmor's 
youth.  He  told  of  the  king  of  Berrathon  :  the 
wrath  of  Fingal  arose.  Thrice  he  assumed  the 
spear,  resolved  to  stretch  his  hand  to  Uthal. 
But  the  memory  of  his  deeds  rose  before  the 
king.  He  sent  his  son  and  Toscar.  Our  joy  was 
great  on  the  rolling  sea.  We  often  half- un- 
sheathed our  swords.  For  never  before  had  we 
fought  alone,  in  battles  of  the  spear, 

Wight  came  down  on  the  ocean.  The  winds 
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departed  on  their  wings.  Cold  and  pale  is  the 
moon.  The  red  stars  hft  their  heads  on  high. 
Our  course  is  slow  along  the  coast  of  Berrathon. 
The  white  waves  tumhle  on  the  rocks.  '^Yllat 
voice  is  that , '  said  Toscar ,  '  which  comes  be- 
tween the  sounds  of  the  waves?  It  is  soft  hut 
mournful,  like  the  voice  of  departed  bards. 
But  I  behold  a  maid.  She  sits  on  the  rock  alone. 
Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of  snow.  Her  dark 
hair  is  in  the  wind.  Hear,  son  of  Fingal,  her 
song;  it  is  smooth  as  the  gliding  stream.'  We 
came  to  the  silent  bay,  and  heard  the  maid  of 
night. 

'How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue- 
tumbling  waters  of  ocean?  My  dwelling  was  not 
always  in  caves,  nor  beneath  the  whistling  tree. 
The  feast  was  spread  in  Tor-thoma's  hall.  My 
father  delighted  in  my  voice.  The  youths  beheld 
me  in  the  steps  of  my  loveliness.  They  blessed 
the  dark-haired  INina-thoma.  It  was  then  thou 
didst  come ,  O  Uthal  1  like  the  son  of  heaven  I 
The  souls  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  son  of 
generous  Larthmor!  But  why  dost  thou  leave 
me  alone,  in  the  midst  of  roaring  waters?  Was 
my  sold  dai'k  with  thy  death?  Did  my  white 
hand  hft  the  sword?  Why  then  hast  thou  left 
me  alone,  king  of  high  Finthormo?' 

The  tear  started  from  my  eye ,  when  I  heard 

the  voice  of  the  maid.  I  stood  before  her  in  my 

arms.    I  spoke   the  words  of  peace  I    'Lovely 

dweller  of  the  cave ,  what  sigh  is  in  thy  breast ! 
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Shall  Ossian  lift  his  sword  in  thy  presence,  the 
destruction  of  thy  foes?  Daughter  of  Tor-thoma, 
rise.  I  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  grief.  The 
race  of  Morven  are  around  thee,  who  never 
injured  the  weak.  Come  to  our  dark-hosomed 
ship  I  thou  brighter  than  the  setting  mooni  Our 
course  is  to  the  rocky  Berrathon ,  to  the  echoing 
walls  of  Finthormo.*  She  came  in  her  beauty; 
she  came  with  all  her  lovely  steps.  Silent  joy 
brightened  in  her  face;  as  when  the  shadows 
fly  from  the  field  of  spring;  the  blue  stream  is 
rolling  in  brightness,  and  the  green  bush  bends 
over  its  course ! 

The  morning  rose  with  its  beams.  We  came 
to  Roth  ma's  bay.  A  boar  rushed  from  the 
wood;  my  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  he  fell.  I 
rejoiced  over  the  blood.  I  foresaw  my  growing 
fame.  But  now  the  sound  of  Uthal's  train  came, 
from  the  high  Finthormo.  They  S]3read  over  the 
heath  to  the  chase  of  the  boar.  Himself  comes 
slowly  on,  in  the  pride  of  his  strength.  He  lifts 
two  pointed  spears.  On  his  side  is  the  hero's 
sword.  Three  youths  carry  his  polished  bows. 
The  bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him. 
His  heroes  move  on,  at  a  distance,  admiring 
the  steps  of  the  king.  Stately  was  the  son  of 
Larthmor!  but  his  soul  was  darkl  — dark  as 
the  troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretels 
the  storms. 

We  rose  on  the  heath  before  the  king.  He 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  course.    His  heroes 
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gathered  around.  A  gray-haired  bard  advanced. 
'  Whence  are  the  sons  of  the  strangers  ? '  began 
the  bard  of  song.  'The  children  of  the  unhappy 
come  to  Berrathon — to  the  sword  of  car -borne 
Uthal.  He  spreads  no  feast  in  his  hall.  The  blood 
of  strangers  is  on  his  streams.  If  from  Selma's 
walls  ye  come,  from  the  mossy  walls  of  Fingal , 
chuse  three  youths  to  go  to  your  king  to  tell  of 
the  fall  of  his  people.  Perhaps  the  hero  may 
come  and  pour  his  blood  on  Uthal's  sword.  So 
shall  the  fame  of  Finthormo  arise ,  like  the 
growing  tree  of  the  vale  I ' 

'Never  will  it  rise,  O  bard,'  I  said  in  the  pride 
of  my  wrath.  'He  ^\ould  shrink  from  the  presence 
of  Fingal,  whose  eyes  are  the  flames  of  death. 
The  son  of  Comhal  comes ,  and  kings  vanish 
before  him.  They  are  rolled  together,  like 
mist,  by  the  breath  of  liis  rage.  Shall  three 
tell  to  Fingal ,  that  his  people  fell  ?  Yes  I  they 
may  tell  it,  bard  I  but  his  people  shall  fall  with 
fame  I' 

I  stood  in  the  darkness  of  my  strength.  Toscar 
drew  his  SAvordatmy  side.  The  foe  came  on  like 
a  stream.  The  mingled  sound  of  death  arose. 
Man  took  man ;  shield  met  shield :  steel  mixed 
its  beams  with  steel.  Darts  hiss  through  air. 
Spears  ring  on  mails.  Swords  on  broken  bucklers 
bound.  As  the  noise  of  an  aged  grove  beneath 
the  roaring  Avind ,  when  a  thousand  ghosts  break 
the  trees  by  night,  such  was  the  din  of  arms  I 
But  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  sword.   The  sons  of 
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Berrathon  fled.  It  was  then  I  saw  him  in  his 
beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye  !  '  Thou 
art  fallen ,  young  tree ,'  1  said ,  '  with  all  thy 
beauty  round  thee.  Thou  art  fallen  on  thy 
plains,  and  the  field  is  bare.  The  winds  come 
from  the  desert !  there  is  no  sound  in  thy 
leaves  I  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  son  of  car- 
borne  Larthmor.' 

JNina-thoma  sat  on  the  shore.  She  heard  the 
sound  of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on 
Lethmal,  the  gray -haired  bard  of  Selma.  He 
alone  had  remained  on  the  coast ,  with  the 
daughter  of  Tor-thoma.  'Son  of  the  times  of 
old  I'  she  said,  'I  hear  the  noise  of  death.  Thy 
friends  have  met  with  Uthal ,  and  the  chief  is 
low  I  O  that  I  had  remained  on  the  rock,  enclosed 
with  the  tumbling  waves  I  Then  would  my  soul 
be  sad ,  but  his  death  would  not  reach  my  ear. 
Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  son  of  high 
Finthormo  ?  Thou  didst  leave  me  on  a  rock ,  but 
my  soul  was  full  of  thee.  Son  of  high  Finthormo, 
art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath?' 

She  rose  pale  in  her  tears.  She  saw  the  bloody 
shield  of  Uthal.  She  saw  it  in  Ossian's  hand.  Her 
steps  were  distracted  on  the  heath.  She  flew.  She 
found  him.  She  fell.  Her  soul  came  forth  in  a 
sigh.  Her  hair  is  spread  on  her  face.  My  bursting 
tears  descend.  A  tomb  arose  on  the  unhappy. 
My  song  of  woe  was  heard,  'Rest,  hapless 
children  of  youth  I  Rest  at  the  noise  of  that 
mossy    stream  I    The    virgins    will   see    your 
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tomb,  at  the  chase,  and  turn  away  their  weep- 
ing eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  iu  song.  The 
voice  of  the  harp  will  be  heard  in  your 
praise.  The  daughters  of  Selma  shall  hear 
it :  your  renown  shall  be  in  other  lands.  Rest, 
children  of  youth ,  at  the  noise  of  the  mossy 
stream  ! ' 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coast.  The 
heroes  of  Berrathon  convened.  We  brought 
Larthmor  to  his  halls.  The  feast  of  shells  is 
spread.  The  joy  of  the  aged  was  great.  He  looked 
to  the  arms  of  his  fathers  :  the  arms  which  he 
left  in  his  hall ,  when  the  pride  of  Uthal  rose. 
We  were  renowned  before  Larthmor.  He  blessed 
the  chiefs  of  JMorven.  He  knew  not  that  his  son 
was  low ,  the  stately  strength  of  Uthal  I  They 
had  told ,  that  he  had  retired  to  the  woods  with 
the  tears  of  grief.  They  had  told  it ,  but  he  was 
silent  in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raised  our  sails,  to  the 
roar  of  the  northern  wind.  Larthmor  came  to 
the  coast.  His  bards  exalted  the  song.  The  joy 
of  the  king  was  great  ;  he  looked  to  Rothma's 
gloomy  heath.  He  saw  the  tomb  of  his  son.  The 
memory  of  Uthal  rose.  'Who  of  my  heroes,'  he 
said,  'lies  there?  he  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
kings  of  men.  Was  he  renowned  in  my  halls 
before  tlie  pride  of  Uthal  rose  ?  Ye  are  silent , 
sons  of  Berrathon  !  is  the  king  of  heroes  low  ? 
My  heart  melts  for  thee ,  O  Uthal !  though  thy 
hand  was  against  thy  father.  O  that  I  had  remained 
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in  tlie  cave !  that  my  son  had  dwek  in  Finthor- 
mo  !  I  might  have  heard  the  tread  of  his  feet , 
when  he  went  to  tlie  chase  of  the  hoar.  I  might 
have  heard  his  voice  on  the  hlast  of  my  cave. 
Then  wonkl  my  soul  he  glad  ;  hut  now  darkness 
dwells  in  my  halls. 

Such  were  my  deeds,  son  of  Alpin,  when  the 
arm  of  my  youth  was  strong — such  the  actions 
ofToscar,  the  car-horne  son  of  Conloch.  But 
Toscar  is  on  his  flying  cloud.  I  am  alone  at 
Lutha.  My  voice  is  like  the  last  sound  of  the 
wind,  when  it  forsakes  the  woods.  But  Ossian 
shall  not  he  long  alone.  He  sees  the  mist  that 
shall  receive  his  ghost.  He  heholds  the  mist 
that  shall  form  his  rohe,  when  he  appears  on  his 
hills.  The  sons  of  feehle  men  shall  hehokl  me, 
and  admire  the  stature  of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They 
shall  creep  to  their  caves.  They  shall  look  to  the 
sky  with  fear :  for  my  steps  shall  he  in  the  clouds. 
Darkness  shall  roll  on  my  side. 

Lead,  son  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his  woods. 
The  winds  hegan  to  rise.  The  dark  wave  of  the 
lake  resounds.  Bends  there  not  a  tree  from  Mora 
with  its  hranches  hare  ?  It  hends,  son  of  Alpin, 
in  the  rustling  hlast.  My  harp  hangs  on  a  hlasted 
branch.  The  sound  of  its  strings  is  mournful. 
Does  the  wind  touch  thee,  O  harp,  or  is  it  some 
passing  ghost?  It  is  the  hand  of  Malvina  !  Bring 
me  the  harp,  son  of  Alpin.  Another  song  shall 
rise.  My  soul  shall  depart  in  the  sound.  My 
fathers  shall  hear  if  in  their  airy  halls.   Their 
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dim  faces  sliall  hang  with  joy  from  their  clouds, 
and  their  liands  receive  their  son.  The  aged  oak 
Lends  over  the  stream.  It  sighs  with  all  its  moss. 
The  withered  fern  whistles  near,  and  mixes,  as 
it  waves,  Avith  Ossian's  hair. 

'  Strike  the  harp ,  and  raise  the  song :  he 
near,  with  all  your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the 
mournful  sound  away  to  Fingal's  airy  hall. 
Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that  he  may  hear  the 
voice  of  his  son  :  the  voice  of  him  that  praised 
the  mighty  ! 

'The  hlast  of  north  opens  thy  gates ,  O  king  ! 
I  ])ehold  thee  sitting  on  mist,  dimly  gleaming  in 
all  thine  arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror 
of  the  valiant.  It  is  like  a  watery  cloud ;  when 
we  see  the  stars  hehind  it,  ^ith  their  weeping 
eyes.  Thy  shield  is  the  aged  moon  :  thy  sword  a 
vapour  half  kindled  with  fire.  Dim  and  feehle 
is  the  chief,  who  tiavelled  in  hrightuess  he- 
fore  !  But  thy  steps  are  on  the  winds  of  the 
desert.  The  storms  are  darkening  in  thy  hand. 
Thou  takest  the  sun  in  thy  ^vrath ,  and  hidest 
him  in  thy  clouds.  The  sons  of  little  men  are 
afraid.  A  thousand  showers  descend.  But 
Avhen  thou  comest  forth  in  thy  mildness ,  the 
gale  of  the  morning  is  near  thy  course.  The 
sun  laughs  in  his  blue  fields.  The  gray  stream 
winds  in  its  vale.  The  hushes  shake  their  green 
heads  in  the  wind.  The  roes  bound  towards  the 
desert. 

*•  There  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath  I  the  stormy 
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winds  abate!  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.  Long 
has  it  been  absent  from  mine  ear  I  *  Come  , 
Ossian ,  come  away,'  he  says.  Fingal  has  received 
his  fame.  We  passed  away,  hke  flames  that  had 
shonefor  a  season.  Our  departure  was  in  renown. 
Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  are  dark  and 
silent,  our  fame  is  in  the  four  gray  stones.  The 
voice  of  Ossian  has  been  heard.  The  harp  has 
been  strung  in  Selma.  'Come  Ossian,  come 
away,'  he  says;  'come,  fly  with  thy  fathers  on 
clouds.'  I  come,  I  come,  thou  king  of  men! 
The  life  of  Ossian  fails.  I  begin  to  vanish  on 
Cona.  My  steps  are  not  seen  in  Selma.  Beside 
the  stone  of  Mora  I  shall  fall  asleep.  The  winds 
whistling  in  my  gray  hair,  shall  not  awaken 
me.  Depart  on  thy  wings,  O  wind  I  thou  canst 
not  disturb  the  rest  of  the  bard.  The  night  is 
long,  but  his  eyes  are  heavy.  Depart,  thou 
rusthng  blast.' 

'But  why  art  thou  sad,  son  of  Fingal?  "Why 
grows  the  cloud  of  thy  soul?  The  chiefs  of  other 
times  are  departed.  They  have  gone  without 
their  fame.  The  sons  of  future  years  shall  pass 
away.  Another  race  shall  arise.  The  people  are 
like  the  waves  of  ocean  :  like  the  leaves  of 
woody  Morven,  they  pass  away  in  the  rustling 
blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads 
on  high.' 

'Did  thy  beauty  last,  O  Ryno?  Stood  the 
strength  of  car-borne  Oscar?  Fingal  himself 
departed  I  Tlie  halls  of  his  fiilhcrs  forgot  his 
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steps.  Shalt  thou  then  remain,  thou  aged  bard  I 
Avhcn  the  mighty  have  failed  ?  But  my  fame 
shall  remain,  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven; 
which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and 
rejoices  in  the  course  of  the  windT 


^/- 
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